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PHEFACE. 


IT  was  a  remaFk  of  the  celebrated  John  Dunning  (Lord  /Vshbuf- 
ton)  that  "  Geography  is  so  very  necessary  in  common  Ufe  that  there 
js  less  credit  in  knowing  than  d'islionour  in  being  unacquainted  with 
it  :'*  and  certainly  we  must  regard  as  most  important  the  geography 
of  that  country  which  affords  an  asylum  to  the  people  of  all  other 
countries. 

To  the  people  of  Europe  the  growth  of  new  towns,  and  cities, 
and  states,  in  regions  whose  very  names  v.tre  a  few  years  ago 
scarcely  known  to  them,  must  seem  like  geographical  discoveries— 
ind  far  more  interesting  than  the  discovery  of  wildernessus  infest- 
ed with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  men:  it  presents  a  civilized  people 
apparently  rising  all  at  once,  like  the  race  of  Deucalion,  in  full  ma- 
turity Irom  the  earth.  It  behoves  the  statesmen  of  every  govern- 
ment to  observe  well  the  resuh  of  these  astonishing  changes.  How- 
ever lowly  our  national  rank  may  be  estimated  abroad ;  however 
powerless  we  may  now  in  tact  be  ;  yet  the  period  seems  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  full  settlement  of  our  vast  fertile  territories, 
and  the  cultivation  of  our  infi-iite  resources  may  develope  a  slupeit. 
dous  political  consequence,  sufficient  to  unsettle  the  old  balances 
of  national  power,  and  opena  more  extraordinary  era  than  has  ever 
happened  in  the  destinies  of  the  worid.- 

Every  description  of  the  western  country  must  surely  be  a  sub- 
ject of  high  interest  to  the  emigrant  flying  from  oppression  or 
want ;  when  he  arrives  within  its  boundaries  and  becomes  confoun- 
ded with  the  infinite  vari  ty  of  choice  it  affords— presenting  unap- 
propriated  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  *hich  he  knows  not  wiiere  to 
find,  and  danger  on  every  hand  which  he  knows  not  how  to  shun; 
perhaps  with  the  ruin  or  welfare  of  a  family  dependent  upon  his 
individual  fute.  Having,  as  usual,  quitted  his  old  home  with  his 
•i^eart  buoyed  up  by  extravagant  hopes  and  the  co.isciousjiess  of 
good  intentions ;  and,  as  usual,  findi.ig  it  dady  sink  as  lie  appr.<aches 
the  realities — the  haidships  and  periiS  that  gather  around  him — and 
probably  meeting  little  to  fortify  nis  spirits  against  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  the  risks  he  has  plunged  into,  how  cheering  to  him 
at  such  a  time  will  be  every  ray  of  light  cast  across  the  darkness  of 
his  path. 

Another  circumstance  gives  an  interest  to  every  pi<ittire  of  our 
country  through  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe.  1  mean  among 
thatnum^  Ejus  class  whose  heansare  with  us  though  they  theniselves 
may  never  hope  to  visit  us — they,  who  wanting  resolution  to  meet 
the  perils  of  roads  and  seas;  or  fortitude  to  break  the  personal  and 
local  attachments  which  fastei.ed  them  to  their  old  homes;  have 
been  able  to  accompany,  only  with  their  prayers,  the  sons,  or  bro- 
thers, or  friends,  that  have  adventured  forth  to  form  new  settle- 
ments in  the  besom  of  our  woods:  to  such  the  very  name  of  a  Nil- 
lage  or  a  stream  may  give  a  throb  of  pleasure,  as  it  denotes  the  resi- 
dence of  some  long  separated  members  of  their  family. 

But  this  work  is  not  written  to  catch  tht  sympathies  of  sentimeiv?- 
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tality  ;  nor  has  it  any  fine  descriptions  for  the  poets  or  the  no* 
vel  writers.  It  is  simply  a  manual,  a  pocket  companion  for 
those  Vvho  come  to  this  country  vy ith  the  intention  of  purchas- 
ing land;  for  which  reason,  the  principal  part  of  mv  attention 
in  writing  it  was  devoted  to  those  items,  in  the  geography  of 
each  state  and  territory  which  are  given  under  the  title— "Face 
of  the  countr}',  soil,  tec." 

As  most  of  those  who  migrate  to  the  western  country  come 
by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh,  and  from  thence  descend  the  Ohio  : 
it  has  been  deemed  ad  viseable  to  prefix  to  this  book  a  set  of 
charts  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  with  directions  for 
navigating,  £cc. 

The  Ohio  Pilot  is  executed  from  the  drawings  and  memo- 
randums of  Mr.  Alexander  Boyle,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  employed  in  navigating  that  river  as  a  pilot  and  as  a 
freighter  of  merchandise  and  was,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
lime,  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  his  obser\ations  relative  to 
its  channels,  bars,  shoals,  &;c.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  his  draw- 
ings and  remarks  have  been  made  with  extraordinary  accu- 
racy. 
^  The  publishers  having  found  that  a  set  of  charts  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  could  not  be  executed  soon  enough  for  insertion 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  have  determined  to  postpone 
them  until  the  second  is  given—and  it  will  probably  be  given 
in  the  course  of  the  present  ye?.r. 

As  to  the  materials  of  the  geographical  part  of  the  book,  I 
iiave  been  indebted  for  so  much  of  them  to  others — to  so  many 
others  that  it  would  be  a  tedious  and  difficult  task  to  make 
f.uitable  acknov/ledgments  upon  that  subject. 

After  the  article  Indiana  had  passed  through  the  press  an 
excellent  and  ample  description  of  Jeffersonville  was  furnish- 
ed to  me  by  Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.  _of  Pittsburgh,  but  it  has 
somehow  been  mislaid  or  it  would  have  been  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

I  liave  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  of  value  rela- 
tive to  the  present  condition  of  New  Albany,  Salem,  or  Madi- 
fon,  which  are  among  the  first  towns  of  Indiana :  but  I  ti-ust 
that  some  of  the  public  journalists  of  that  state  will  supply 
whatever  is  requisite  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have  made  some  alterations  in  the  unsettled  orthography 
of  nanics  which  are  becoming  localized  on  the  borders  of  the 
new  settlements.  I  wish  some  person  of  common  sense  could 
1)6  authorized  to  reject  one  or  two  hundred  names  which  have 
been  given  to  the  i.ew  towns  in  the  western  country,  and  sub- 
stitute others  in  their  stead.  In  Ohio  state  alone  there  are> 
■sixteen  or  seventeen  Jeffersons,  about  fourteen  Unions  j  Madi- 
sons,  Monroes,  Jacksons,  &c.  by  the  dozen — and  the  same  ridi- 
culous system  ot  nomenclature  is  extending  through  every  one 
€f  the  new  states.  Tie  savages  are  beyond  all  comparison  su- 
perior to  us  in  th^  business  of  manufacturing  uaraes.    There 
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are  scarcely  any  well  sounding  names  in  the  country  except 
tliose  they  have  given. 

I  have  presumed  to  impose  two  names  on  districts  which 
had  no  names — the  Kanzaw  country  and  the  Naudcessee  coun- 
try ;  but  I  only  borrowed  them — one  from  a  ri\er  and  the  other 
from  an  Indian  tribe.  I  have  ])roposed  two  others.  The 
Green-Bay  country  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  North  Wes- 
tern Territory,  and  Sauteau  country  tor  the  vrestern,  as  that 
territory  is  large  enough  to  constitute  two  or  three  states,  and 
will  probably  be  divided  into  two  portions  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  years. 

A  description  of  the  country  would  be  very  incomplete  were 
it  not  to  include  some  notice  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  people  ;  and  as  the  subject  could  not  be  divided  into  states 
or  districts  I  determined  to  treat  it  en  masse  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle. But  a  professed  exposition  miglit  involve  matters  of  del- 
icate detail  v.-hich  I  am  fain  to  shun  ;  I  therefore  finally  resolv- 
ed to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  picture  lightly,  v/ithin  the 
space  of  the  nine  pages  Avhich  ihe  printer  bays  must  now  be 
written  out  after  the  fashion  of  a  preface. 

Every  body  acknowledges  that  great  impiovement  is  to  be 
derived  from  travel.  To  say  nothing  of  the  good  things  the 
traveller  learns,  he  derives  inestimable  advantage  from  hav- 
ing unleanied  much.  The  absurdity  of  bad  habits  strikes  him 
v.hen  he  beholds  them  under  circumstances  wliich  he  has  been 
unaccustomed  to;  and  he  rcpdily  feels  inclined  to  expose  v/hat 
he  so  strongly  perceives.  Therefore  foreign  travel  must  be 
the  most  impro\  ing  sort.  From  all  this  I  infer  that  whatever 
may  be  the  present  condition  of  society  amongst  us  we  possess 
the  means — the  school,  calculated  to  render  us  superior  in 
manners,  in  morals,  and  in  information  to  any  nation  in  the. 
v.'orld.  We  ha\e  tiie  advantages  of  foreign  travel  brought" 
home  to  our  firesides.  People  from  all  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions mingle  here  together  in  the  participation  of  the  same 
public  privileges  ;  in  the  common  exercise  of  the  same  public 
duties;  in  tlie  management  of  tlie  same  businesses  ;  in  acts  of 
neighbourship  and  in  social  enjoyments;  and  that  not  under 
the  supremacy  of  old  customs'  which  travellers  meet  in  every 
other  foreign  country,  and  which  they  must  conform  to  or  be- 
come ridiculous.  Here  there  cannot  be  such  a  formidable 
imanimity  in  favour  of  national  bad  habits.  Here  instead  of 
the  ridiculous  nationality  v.hich  naturally  grew  up,  and  was 
even  assiduously  cultivated  amongst  the  people  of  Europe,  our 
esteem  for  our  own  nation  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  re- 
gard for  the  nations  out  of  wiiich  it  is  composed.  We  have 
daily  before  our  view — the  Frenchman  all  gaiety  and  complai- 
sance ;  the  Englishman  sensibile,  high  minded,  ambitious, 
haughty,  thoughtful  but  not  itfiective,  enthusiastically  pursu- 
ing utility  even  into  the  precincts  of  whim  and  folly  ;  the 
Dutchman  plain,  honest,  industrious  and  economical — scorning 
aew  experiments  but  always  accomplishing  what  he  proposes 
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to  do  :  the  Scotchman  full  of  profound  sagacity  and  reflection^ 
veiling  his  high  hot  spirit  under  a  prudence  which  is  utterly  in-- 
tactable.  The  Irishman  v»'itlicut  reflection  or  suspicion,  rash- 
ly brave,  open,  warm  hearted  and  generous.  The  Yankee 
restless,  coolly  brav^  and  persevering,  gentle  in  demeanor  and 
sweet  tongued,  all  things  to  all  men  and  to  all  occasions,  inex- 
haustible in  resources  and  in  patience  ;  but  seldom  remarka- 
bly scrupulous  when  good  principles  stand  in  his  way — these, 
together  with  the  natives  of  the  back  woods,  descended  from 
them,  are  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  our  population. 
As  I  belong  to  the  latter  class  I  do  not  consider  myself  entitled 
to  say  v/hat  L  conceive  their  general  character  to  be. 

Now  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  people  of  the  western 
country  possess  a  union  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  characters  of 
those  different  nations;  or  that  so  many  repungnant principles 
could  be  combined.  I  even  admit  that  at  present  there  is  dis- 
advantage resulting  from  the  discordance  of  those  materials — - 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  society  is  most  agreeable  in  those' places 
where  the  most  intimate  mixture  of  different  nations  is  to  be 
met  with. 

We  are  as  yet  far  inferior  to  some  of  the  Europeai^i  nations' 
in  most  of  the  essential  requisites  of  civihzation,  and  we  may 
continue  to  be  so  for  an  age  ;  but  we  have  the  materials  and 
the  scope  for  building  a  higher  character  than  any  of  tfiem. 
We  have  no  prophets,  however,  to  predict  whether  or  not  the 
nation  Avill  avail  itself  of  its  natural  and  accidental  advantages. 

By  civilization  I  mean  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  and 
of  the  sciences  ;  the  establishment  of  good  systems  of  civil- 
polity  ;  the  prevalence  of  good  moral  and  religious  habits;, 
knowledge  and  talent  in  literature,  and  skill  in  the  fine  arts. 

In  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  we  are  greatly  deficient — 
even  in  the  primitive  arts  ;  while  in  those  that  minister  to  the 
luxuries  of  refinement  we  hardly  hope  for  ages  to  rival  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  The  medical  art  is  the  only  one  th it  is  ably 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

Of  all  the  sciences  law  is  the  one  that  is  studied  most  tho- 
roughly. The  other  ethical  ones  though  lying  immediately 
within  the  scope  of  ordinary  occasions,  particularly  in  a  repub- 
lic, are  here  Httle  attended  to.  The  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical sciences  meet  with  the  same  general  neglect.  Of  the 
literary  sciences  grammar  and  rhetoric  have  become  popular 
studies,  p  irticularly  the  former,  while  logic  even  in  our  col- 
leges attracts  no  attent'on.  The  historical  science,  geography ^^ 
is  more  generally  studied  than  any  other  one.  Our  political' 
institutions  are  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  country.  The  mo- 
ral character  of  the  nation,  since  the  commencement  of  the  late 
era  of  speculation  may  have  become  somewhat  doubtful.  Mo- 
dern literature  is  little  valued  amongst  us  :  ancient  literature  is 
better  appreciated  but  less  studied.  Native  literature  we  have 
none  and  can  ha\  e  none  for  a  long  period.  It  does  not  lie  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  views  or  of  our  occasisns.    When  we  have 
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I'ntcrsccted  the  country  in  every  direction  v.-ith  turnpike  reads 
—built  bridges  over  all  cu^  streams,  connected  our  most  dis- 
tant ones  bv  canals,  and  burdened  them  v/itli  steam  boats  from 
the  Appalachian  to  the  Corddera  mountains— when  every  tract 
of  present  wilderness  becomes  a  civihzcd  settlement,  tnen  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  sit  down  and  amuse  ourselves  with  smg- 
ing  epics  and  drov/ing  pictures. 

The  rehgious  characterof  the  people  in  the  western  country 
has  been  much  misrepresented,  ^^^ne  of  the  old  settlenwL-nts, 
except  in  the  soiitheni  states,  are  destitute  of  preachers,  or 
neglectful  of  rchgion.  If  the  case  is  otherwise  in  the  new  set- 
tlements it  is  scarcely  im.putable  to  a  want  of  ability  to  support 
preachers.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  generality 
of  our  emigrants  are  not  yery  ^Luziou^  about  the  subject,  i  he 
picus  whose  edification  has  been  derived  from  the  "  dead  mas- 
ses of  divinity"  as  a  London  jou-nalist  net  Inaptly  calls  the  gen- 
tlemanly, fashionable  preachers  of  the  established  church 
in  England  and  Ireland,  need  feel  no  apprehensions  here  tor 
the  want  of  religious  instruction  a-rongst  our  humole  zeal- 
ous pastors  whose  cares  extend  to  all  parts  oi- the  country  ;  and 
^'ho  are  continuallv  making  arrangements  for  supplying  prea- 
rher«?toeverv  nev/ settlement  in  which  they  may  be  desired. 

The  condition  of  T^olitical  affairs  claims  some  notice  and  has 
cccasroned  several  discussions  even  in  "^urope.  Many  people 
aifect  to  regard  the  ev.istence  of  political  parties  as  an  evil.  It 
men  think  at  ail  there  must  arise  difterenc^s  of  opinion  amongst 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  pennittcd  to  express  f^.^,  opir.'--r.s  ther 
-will  inevitably  become'divided  into  parties.  But  wei^  it  pos- 
sible that  party  spirit  could  be  laid  asleep  among  a  free  enligh-- 
lened  people,  what  would  be  the  consequence  r  If  the  people 
possess  the  power  of  self  government  and  dn  not  generally  at- 
tend to  tiie  duties  which  the  privilege  inyolves,  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  few  who 
have  a  direct  interest  in  attending  to  it— and  only^  a  few  in  any 
country  can  have  such  a  direct  interest.  That  fev/— that  oli= 
garchy  would  be  composed  of  angels  and  not  of  men  if,  while 
unchecked,  they  refrained  from  abusing  their  power.  Through 
what  motives  then  shall  the  mass  of  the  people  participate 
■with  the  interested  few  in  order  to  keep  a  check  upon  them  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs?  A  sense  of  public  duty  :  but 
that  imphes  a  knowledge  of  the  duty.  What  enquiry,  and  la- 
bour, and  study,  are  necessary  to  acquire  that  knowledge  ? 
Take  for  instance  the  case  that  an  official  agent  is  to  be  chosen 
from  amongst  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  each  one  of  whom 
is  entitled  to  be  chosen.  What  a  task  would  the  man  have  to 
perform  who  should  undertake  to  select  from  that  number  the 
most  wise,  the  most  honest,  and  the  best  informed  iu  regard  to 
the  duties  of  the  station.  That  task  is  to  be  performed 
through  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  whoever  sav/  such  a  sen- 
timent  strong  enough  to  make  any  one  perform  the  least  irk- 
some duty  ?  He  "who  renders  it'  powerful  enough  to  keep  j^ 
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operation  the  rriiglity  system  of  national  self  government  may  be^ 
come  a  good  citizen  in  Utopia,  and  will  deserve  to  be  canonized- 
along  with  the  inventors  of  the  perpettial  motion  and  philosophers' 
stone.  ' 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  cf  wliat  is  called  the  caucus- 
system  m  this  country  have  afforded  subject  of  dispute  amongst  the 
st^atesmen  of  Europe.  Those  public  meetings  which  are  exclusive 
^Jthe  popular  voice  have  the  most  pernicious  tendencies^  and  the  re- 
publicans of  ^Jreat  Britain  need  not  trouble  themselves  with  disiii- 
genuous  defences  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  foreigners  will  understand'  all  our  po- 
litical systems  while  many  of  the  most  important  principles  of  our 
constitutions  are  subjects  of  dispute  among  ourselves.  For  instance 
It  has,  until  lately,  been  a  contested  matter  whether  there  exists 
in  our  constitutions  any  self  preserving  principle— or  if  it  exists, 
in  what  depart  mentis  lodged  the  right  of  making  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  nullity  of  unconstitutional  legislative  acts.  It  ^s  now 
a  standing  question,  whether  in  ou?  constitutions  the  people  have 
reserved  to  themselves  any  portion  of  the  legislative  power  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  it  in  the  last  resort  upon  such  occasions-as' 
they  may  deem  v/orthy  cf  their  interference. 

^  At  the  present  period  tiie  great  subject  of  concern  in  this  country- 
is  the  want  of  a  circulating  m.edium.  Every  business  and  every  in- 
terest in  the  community  has  shared  in  the  evils  which  have  been  pro- 
duced  by  the  late  excessive  extension  oftrade.  The  extension  and 
the  punishment  have  arisen  through  tha  operation  of  one  of  these 
systems  called  "Bubble5"in  Great  Britain.  Our  vortex  of  speculation, 
has  been  a  great  l>«»iKing  system,  groT/ing  up  from  the  prostitution 
ot  legislative  pff^er  to  the  private  interests  of  the  legislators.  It 
was  formed  for  enaBling  companies  of^  men  to  sell  their  credit  and" 
contract  debts  upon  a  hypothecated  capital,  without  having  anv  of 
their  property  responsible  for  the  debts  beyond  the  amount* of  capi- 
tal so  invested ;  and  without  being  hmited  in  their  assumntions  of 
debt  to  the  amount  of  the  responsible  capital.  Thus  were  mono- 
polies of  the  worst  sort  established— monopolies  of  unjust  privile- 
ges—exemptions  from  the  controul  of  Iwnest  principles.  . 

The  operation  of  the  system  and  its  results  have  been  draining  the 
community  of  specie,  supplying  its  place  with  paper,  enabling  mer- 
chants to  command  the  specie  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods, 
while  the  people  felt  no  inconvenience  from  its  departure — the  in- 
undation and  consumption  of  the  foreign  goods,  the  rise  in  the  no- 
minal value  of  all  things,  indicating  to  the  unreflecting  an  increase 
cf  wealth,  consequent  luxurious  indulgences— finally  the  bursting 
of  the  Bubble,  the  responsible  funds  not  appearing  to  be  forth  com- 
ing to  meet  the  inundation  of  the  paper  currency,  tlie  majority  of 
the  banks  becoming  bankrupt  and  their  paper  worth  little  or  no- 
thing— the  solvent  ones  retracting  their  paper,  and  thus  leaving  a 
circulating  medium  utterly  insufficient  for  the  transaction  of  ordina- 
ry business,  and  immense'debts  to  be  liquidated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
lands  and  chattels. 

The  general  character  of  our  climate  seems  not  to  be  understood 
in  Europe,  nor  even  in  the  Atlantic  states.  I  had  collected  mate- 
i-ialsfor  a  dissertation  upon  this  subject — or  rather  for  instituting  a 
comparison  between  this  climate  and  that  of  several  European  coun- 
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^^i*i  but  finding  it  would  be  very  extensive  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble nftt  to  add  it  to  this  work. 

Climate  is  a  term  of  ambiguous  meaning  used  in  reference  some- 
times to  the  temperature  of  a  country,  and  sometimes  to  its  healthi- 
■ness  ;  yet  the  relation  between  healthiness  and  temperature  seems 
1o  be  generally  misunderstood.  I  should  have  undertaken  to  prove 
-that  warm  regions  are  most  favourable  to  healtii:  But  the  rule  if  ad- 
mitted w'ould  ha\  e  to  pass  under  so  many  limitations  and  exceptions 
that  after  all,  the  reader  mig'n tfnardly  know  where  to  find  its  applica- 
tion. To  be  liealtliy  in  a  warm  climate  we  must  be  exposed  to  no 
extraneous  causes  of  disease — to  no  iinimal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition — or  as  it  will  ba  better  understood  to  no  pu- 
trid air  from  marshes  or  rice  fields,  or  inUlgo  manufactories,  or  the 
like  :  there  must  be  no  dirtiness  about  our  persons  ov  our  hou- 
ses—nothing improper  in  the  quantity  or  quahty  of  our  food.  In 
hardly  any  country  shall  we  ilnd  the  people  exempted  by  nature  and 
by  habit  from  these  sources  of  di:>ease,  and  where  they  exist  we 
perceive  \Qvy  distinctly  how  the  increase  of  temperature  exasper- 
ates them— often  so  gieatly  that  some  tropical  regions  are  render- 
ed by  them  not  only  more  unhealthy  than  any  cold  ones,  but  abso- 
lutely uninliabitable. 

Large  portions  of  the  western  country  present  no  marshes  and  are 
as  healthy  as  any  part  of  Europe,  Even  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  marshes,  di-y  elevated  tracts  are  found  entirely  exempt 
from  the  common  effects  of  marsh  effluvia. 

The  tokens  of  unhealthiness  in  any  district  are,  Ist.  In  warnni 
weather  the  days  becoming  .suddenly  cool  after  sunset,  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  day  is  a  great  mr.ny  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  night.  2d.  thick  fogs,  often  having  a  disagreeable  smell  and  ri- ' 
sing  regularly  in  the  valleys  every  eveninig  immediately  after  sun- 
set. 3d.  numerous  insects,  particularly  musquitos  and  flies.  4th. 
fresh  meat  becoming  putrid  more  readily  than  can  be  accounted  for 
from  mere  heat. 

Those  who  drinlc  river  water  should  have  it  cooled  by  being  kept 
in  bottles  hung  in  the  shade  and  wrapt  round  with  wet  cloths. — 
Lukewarm  water  should  never  be  drank  alone — those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  drink  it  should  mix  it  with  beer  or  cider,  or  some  stimu- 
lant. Travellers  should  never  drink  spring  water  until  they  have 
;')Teviously  filtered  it  through  sand.  In  a  warm  chmate  to  which 
ones  constitution  has  not  been  suflaciently  naturalized,  fishing  along 
Ihe  muddy  shores  of  streams  is  a  very  dangerous  amusement;  and 
to  such  persons  fresh  fish  is  an  unwholesome  food  Emigrants 
should  supply  themselves  with  rich  nourishing  victuals  and  plenty 
ofwann  clothing.  The  best  articles  will  cost  less  than  sickness 
would. 

If  called  upon  for  my  opinion  whether  the  people  of  any  class  of 
any  country  in  Europe  would  be  generally  benefited  by  emigrating 
to  this  country,  I  should  hesitate  to  answer  in  tlie  affirmative.  A 
great  many  individuals  would  find  their  condition  inrproved  by  it  no 
doubt.  Many  advantages  are  to  be  found  here  which  can  be  found 
no  where  else  :  but  so  many  die  in  travelling  to  attain  them,  and  in 
the  process  called  seasoning,  so  many  survive  those  dangers  to  strug- 
gle during  their  whole  lives  against  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a 
*lngle  imprudeut^tep. — So  many  who  have  greatly  improved  their 
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condition  yet  remain  miserable  with  a  kind  of  chronic  incurable 
home  sickness.  So  many  after  they  have  succeeded  in  the  world 
beyond  tiieir  merits,  are  yet  unhappy,  because  their  fate  has  kept 
no  pace  with  their  briUiant  expectations.  Emigrants  vvith  great 
capita!  almost  invariably  ruin  themselves  — Now — pondering  these 
things  I  would  say  to  the  people  of  Europe,  if  ye  have  bread  to 
cat,  stay  at  home-~if  ye  have  none  and  can  come  here,  come  and 
vvelcorne. 

Tiiousands  of  foreigners  have  been  unsuccessful  in  this  country, 
because  tliey  would  not  stoop  to  the  means  througli  v/hich  they 
might  have  reached  prosperity. 

It  is  related  that  two  Irisnmen  having  heard  a  report  of  money  be- 
ing so  plentiful  in  tiiis  country  that  one  might  gather  up  the  dollars 
in  handfuls  aJong  the  highways  ;  they  both  prepared  good  leather 
knapsacks,  forming  the  moderate  philosophic  resolution  that  they 
■would  come  here  and  fill  tiiem  with  dollars,  and  then  return  to  their 
native  homes  contented  with  that  trifling  amount.  It  accoi'dingly 
happened  the  day  after  they  landed,  that  one  of  them  did  see  a  dol- 
lar lying  upon  the  road,  and  he  began  to  unbuckle  his  knapsack — 
v^^hen  the  other  exclaimed  "Sorrow  till  you  ye  spalpeen,  would  you 
be  so  mane  as  to  stoop  down  for  to  pick  up  a  single  dollar — cant 
you  wait  to  we  come  till  v/here  they're  plenty  ?  An  appeal  to  an 
Irishman's  honour  was  of  course  sufficient,  and  the  dollar  was  past 
by. 

Now  no  one  regards  tliis  as  a  fact,  but  the  story  contains  more 
,lruLh  than  a  solitary  fact  could  give  it.  It  is  a  good  parable,  ai\d 
•fivery  good  parable  presents  the  spirit  of  innumerable  facts. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Most  of  the  dlfficii't  es  w-iich  oecar  in  navi.a:atin(^  the  Ohio  acfe 
o-casionei  bv  the  s  lail  >AnessQf  it,  channels  in  times  of  low  water; 
the  following  charts  and  directions  are  therefore  particularly  in- 
tend'd  fur  those  who  d-scend  it  at  such  period-.  U  hen  t  -e  river 
is  m  ;dera:ely  high,  as  it  usually  is  during  the  spring  season,  your 
boat  will  need  but  httle  attention  excep'  that  you  must  sometimes 
row  it  to  avoid  being  t;iro\vn  a-shore  by  head  winds  or  m  "irect  cur- 
ren^s  When  it  is  flooded  there  is,  at  ni  ,ht,!anger  of  running  agamst 
trees  on  the  shores.     W  hen  it  is  low  you  must  row  continaall\ .   _ 

In  the  early  spring  floods  boats  are  often  overtaken  by  floatmg 
ice  In  such  case  land  if  vou  can  below  some  projecting  shore 
where  vou  may  lie  in  an  eddy.  If  you  cannot  reach  such  a  place, 
land  .tall  events  and  f)rm  an  edly  by  falling  trees  into  the  river  ;  »or 
yc  u  can  seldom  depend  safely  upon  one  tree  Let  them  be  cliop- 
ped  entirelv  on  one  side  -the  land  side ;  that  they  may  adiiere  to  the 
Stumps;  and  tie  them  with  hickory  withes  whether  they  adher  of 
no  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  down  oy  the  ice 
aeainst  your  boat.  Some  rely  upon  a  canoe  moored  above  their 
boat,  as  a  defence  against  the  ice,  but  it  is  no  defence. 

If  vou  can-y  goods  and  are  near  a  warehouse  wlien  overtaken  by 
ice  it  will,  under  coramoii  circamstances,  be  advisable  to  unload.  It 
voir  boat  gets  frozen  in,  cut  her  loose  daily.  If  the  river  rises,  indi- 
cating a  break  up,  clear  out  the  ice  between  your  boat  an  the  s.ore 
that  vou  n.ay  moor  her  closer  if  need  be.  If  the  river  falls;  be  con. 
tinualiv  on  the  watch  to  ke -p  her  .float ;  for  it  one  end,  or  one  s.de 
suck  upon  the  shore  she  will  probably  oe  sunk.  1  he  sume  attcn^ 
tfoa  is  necessary  while  loading.  Trim  her  caretully-that  ,s  load  so 
that  her  sides  may  be  level  with  the  water.  Landing  requires  great 
caiition  for  u  .skillful  hands  are  apt  to  fall  below  the  place  they.at^ 

'""uniers  you  are  a  good  judge  in  tl.ese  matters  do  not  think  of 
buvino-  a  boat  withmt  geUmg  one  of  skill  to  examine  her  Lav  m 
vour  provision-  at  Pittsburgh.  No  town  below  this  except  W  heeiing 
Ld  Cincinnati  will  afl^ord  you  a  go.^d  supply,  or  in  f.ct  an;  article, 
but  at  exorbitant  prices.  Always  can-y  some  oakum  tor  it  vrill  otter, 
be  in  requisition. 

EXPLA^rjTlOJ\r. 

In  the  following  charts  a  black  line  marks  the  low  water  channrl. 
Tha-  channel  uh'.ch  is  preferable  in  high  wattr  is  somet.nnes  .naik- 
bv  a  dotted  line.  Sand  and  gravel  bars  are  n^arked  with  dots  lu.cky 
bars  with  diagonal  lines.  Low  willow  islands  with  cha.!;"»a,  lines  e  i- 
circled  by  a  margin:d  or  shore  lin^.  Common  .aiauds  by  horizontal 
lines  within  a  shore  ime. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CHART  I. 

In  the  Monongahela  keep  the  town  shore  until  w'thin  JlOO 
yards  of  the  poini ;  then  cross  and  keep  within  50  yards  ot  the 
left  shore.  In  h  -h  water  run  into  the  VUeghen)  current  to 
av..-id  being  thrown  by  it  against  the  lett  shore 

Sa^miii  run  (L  side,  i  of  a  mile  down)  keep  to  the  right. 

No  1  Bnmofs  isUn.i.  Ch.  R.  side.  Opposite  tht  bar  near  2^ 
its  head  keep  wilhm  20  yards  of  tiie  right  siiore  .  then  cross 
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therr^r'cTJ^^'"  ^^^'^''^'  ""^  '^'  ^"°°^''  ^^^^^^-eP  nearest  tcr 

No  2,  .ret;t^/e'5  or  Zo7i§- island,  Ch  R.  sMe.  Keep  6  yards  ; 
fron,  the  pmnl  ot  the  dam  which  extends  trom  tlie  ri^ht  shore 
Run  towards  the  mill-pass  ,t  10  yards,  then  turn  to  t!ie  left 
r.  ?  '?-^f  r'  ^!;^™i^^  ^^'^^^d  s^'^re  till  you  approach  Lowry's 
locKs  which  he  beside  a  sand  island  on  the  left  Turn  to  the 
right  round  them.     Below  Ine  sand  island,  15j  yards  turn  to 

h^;  '  'IZt  '^^  '?^f  ?"ir^  ^^^'  ''  ^^-^«  i.-om  C^;g  i^nd 
snore.  Above  the  foot  of  this  .sland,  l^  miles,  commences 
Mornnjian's  bar  round  which  you  run  within  t  irty  yards  oHhe 
r  gnt  shore  I  here  is  a  current  drawing  over  its  point.  Round 
tiie  point  of  White  s  bar  you  run  towards  Hog  is  and  (wldch^ 
^t  t.ie  toot  oi  L.  island  )  Vliddleton  bar  just  b?low.  In  mode  ' 
ate  water  keep  the  right  side;  in  low  w^ter  keep  to  the  lef  '  0 
yards  from  the  foot  of  Hog  island      A  current  h^ere  dravvs  oVer 

n  ^  1  ^ h  1  'i V^'  ^''sH ^^"^  '''^  ^^ft  ^hore.  ^Vilrey's  trap  I 
a  mile  be  ow  j  keep  |  of  the  river  on  your  ri- ht.  After  mer 
in^  the  chute  turn  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  breakers  in  it?  A 
curroit  draws  over  the  right  shoal 

No^  3.   Deadmau*s  island,  Ch.  R.  side,  near  the  head  bar  of     S 
the  Inland,  mchnmg  towards  the  right :  then  turning  to  the  left 
round  the  point  of  a  bar.     Run  wkhin  10  yards  of  the  isl-  nd 
sliore;  then  cross  to  within  20  yards  of  Ihe^ight  shore   n      e 

th^y^wS;ii?o;^L/it^s^:  ^^^^^  '-'^  ^^^- 

_Logsto-a.n  bar  throws  you  within  five  yards  of  the  n>ht  shore 
The  rock  and  ogs  m  its  upper  chute,  you  keep  on  yfur  rtht 
then  run  into  the  right  hand  bend.     In  the  lower  chu  eTeeo 
the  rock  on  your  right  and  logs  on  your  left,  run.W  over  a 
tree  top ;  then  turning  to  tue  right.  ^uumng  over  a 

^    Nos  4  &  5    Crocv's  islands,  Cii-  R.  side,  near  the  head  of  the     <? 
is:an.a  at  hrst       k  rocky  bar  approaches  the  foot  of  No  5 
Mchesonsh^v  IJ  miles  above  Beaver Cr.  Ch  right  side 

..fh^,  'T"  ^'-  ^^/^^^)  ^^-  "^^^*th^  left  shorf-the  breik 
ers  below  the  point  of  the  creek  bar  on  your  right  Oonos  S  ^ 
the  town  keep  between  Johnston's  bar  on  y  our  ,St  and  a^io^h 
er  on  your  left-close  to  the  breakers  w4h  I  e  near  he  ?o^; 
of  t.e  latter.  Turn  a  little  to  the  left  to  a'^id  the  n>ht  |^^^^^^ 
shoal  Tolandat  Beaveryou.un  round  the  foot  of  S  s  on^^^ 
bar.  Below  Beaver  Cr.  3-^  miles,  a  bar  ex.ends  fiom^he  rH,? 
side  two  thirds  across  the  river      Turn  to  ti^  ,.;X  fi 

point  to  avoid  a  rocky  bar  on  t!i^  left  ^^'  '°^"^  ''^ 

^ac«.n  creek  (L   side)  Ch.  in  the  middle  between  two  bars 
,  o  /     r  ^K  •  '?^x.^"^^    Opposite  its  head  bar  you  run  within    9     f 
yards   of  the  left  shore;  then  towards  the  fL  o7  thTt land 
T/r  '^T^^V'^T'f  ^'^'''  ^^^'^  "^''^  '-S  in  it  on  your    gh? 
fhfn          ^^''^'^'^  sland.     Ch  a  firs  closetotheiiiit.norp 
then  across  past   he  fo.;t  of  ihe  island  ^  ' ^ ' 

Total  3H 
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Georgetown,  L.  side.     Below  the  town  you  incline  to  the  left    1 
to  avo.d  Little  Beaver  bar. 

No.  9.  Mi''l  creek  island.  Ch.  L.  side.     There  is  a  dangerous 
Bar  bftueen  the  island  and  t:ie  shore      Run  very  close  to  the 
snao;s  on  the  left  bund  side  at  the  head  of  the  chute.      Turn  to 
the  riijht  round  the  bar  and  run  alons;'  the  isand  shore  s.rae  dis- 
tance-   trien  i;irn  to  the  left  to  avoid  a  led;_:e  of  fiut  rocks. 
No.  10.  Ch  left  side  and  nearest  to  the  island  shore. 
Fajccetsto-ivn,  R  side,  Ch.  in  tlie  ben     nearest  the  left  shore.     $ 
•2|  miles  btlow  this  town  th^re  is  u  bt.r  in   ihe  msdlJe  of  the 
river.     Channel  either  side      Opposite  the  foot  of  it  is  Little 
Yt'liow  creek  on  the  riglU  side. 

No.  11  Baker's  island  :  Ch.  right  side,  \fter  passing  the  bar 
on  the  right  side  that  runs  above  the  head  of  the  i^L^nd.  turn  in 
and  run  v.ithin  10  \ards  of  the  right  shore  :  then  cross  out  past 
the  foot  of  tlie  island  to  avoid  Yellow  creek  bar  4 

No.  12  Kneasslys  c\\xs\.tv  :  Cii.  right  side.  Keep  halfway 
between  the  island  and  the  shore  until  you  approach  the  head 
ef  rhe  second  in  the  cluster;  then  turn  abruptly  to  right.  In 
the  lower  chute  keep  the  great  breaker  on  your  left ,-  'then  for 
about  15  yards  keep  more  closely  to  the  right  .shore  and  then 
inclitie  a  little  to  llie  i^ft.  In  the  foot  of  this  cliute  is  a  large 
roclr  -wnicti  tOu  Itetp  urt your  rirht ;  10  yards  distant. 

No  13.  Bla€h\  island,  \rilh  a  willow  bar  or  islant^  at  the  foot.    3 
<^h.  left  side.     Opposite  its  bead  bar  Yqq^  15  or  20  yards  from 
the  leit  shore ;  then  turn  towards  the  island  to  avoid  a  tree 
tvhich  you  keep  en  your  left.    Black  Horse  tavern  left  side  3 

Mng^s  creek.  You  first  run  towards  the  right  shore  and  then 
turn  round  the  point  of  the  creek  bar  to  the  left. 

No.  14.  Bro-mt's  island,  Ch.  left  side,  12  yards  from  tlie  left  3 
shore  opposite  the  Itead  bar  of  the  island.  You  then  run  to. 
wards  the  island  and  keep  close  along-  its  shoi'e  till  you  approach 
tlie  bar  that  lies  half  way  down  it — Then  ci-oss  over  to  the  left 
shore.  You  then  run  out  near  to  the  foot  of  the  Jitt'e  island 
■which  is  connected  widi  the  foot  of  Browns  island.  A  ledge  of 
rocks  conies  up  from  the  left  shore  within  150  yards  of  it 

/n7*o  creek,  R.  side.     A  rocky  bar  extends  half  across  the    4 
r'vcr,  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  down  it,  from  the  mouth  of 
this  creek.     After  passing  this,  the  Ch.  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  until  you  pass  Steubenville.  2 

Half  amde  below  Steubenville  incline  to  the  right  and  pass 
close  to  tlie  point  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Wells'  run. 

No   15    Jillngo  island;  C!i    L.  side.     From  thence  till  you     3 
pass  Indian  and  Virginia  Cross  creeks  it  is  in  the  middle  :  then 
it  IS  nearest  the  right  shore  till  vou  arrive  opposite  the  head  of 
WeHsburgh.     At  U'eHebnrgh  the  Ch.  approaches  the  left  shore. 

Bnffaloe  Cr.  L  side,  just  below  the  town.     There  is  a  large     2^ 
bar  at  its  mouth.     Ch  near  the  point  of  the  bar. 

Beach  bottcm  bar,  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  Best  Ch.  near     3 
the  right  shore.     Below  that  the  Ch.  is  nearest  the  left  shore. 

Warren,  (R.  side  above  the  mouth  of  Indian  Short  Cr.)  Ch.     5 
runs  to  the  left,  close  to  the  bar  of  Virginia  Short  creek.     A 
Kioal  extends  for  a  mile  below  this  on  the  right  side.         Total  TG 
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No.  16.  Pike  island,  Ch.  rig-ht  side.  ( 

vnJ^c  Vl ^'■''''''^^i  CJi-  ^i^tit  side.    Keep  within  12  or  14    ' 
>ards  of  the  sr,ags  which  he  at  the  lower  point  of  the  first  twin. 
Keep  close  to  the  bar  of  Glen's  run  on  the  ri^it,  in  order  to 
avoid  another  which  approaches  it  from  the  left.     After  pass- 
"\o\XXf'^^  latter  incline  tothe  left  and  keep  that^ide. 

^o.  18    /fAee/m|;  island,  Ch.  leftside;     At  the  head  keen     ' 
v.ithni  15  yards  of  the  left  shore  till  you  arHve  opposite  the 

large  rockj^  bar  which  runs  out  from  the  toM^n  shore.  After 
passing  the  point  of  this  bar  turn  iri  a^^ain  to  the  town 
shore  and  run  down  it  till  you  approacly  th^  bar  of  Wheeling 
Cr.  I  urn  out ;  wind  roun.-l  the  point  of  that  bar  and  then  turn 
jn  abruptly  for  the  left  shore  Run  do.^n  it  100  yardsT  ^en 
turn  out  and  pass  by  the  fpot  of  the  island  ^     »  >   ^len 

nffh!:  -^V  ^/^^"''^^^''^-  Ch.  left  side.  Opposite  the  upper  end    i 
^t^^lZT  ""'''  '''  left^^^re^-d  then  m&L  out 

w^^  ;y''^?K'  ^■'   ^^'  ^'^^'^   ^*'  ^'^^  ^^ends  two  thirds  of  the    S 
^^:^^:^^^^  "^^^^^^  P-»^  °*-^^^  ^-  -^  the^ 
Ptanezf^^htt]e  village  on  the  fight  side.     As  soon  as  vou 
come  in  view  it,  begin  to  keep  the  left  shore.     In  the  bank  fus^ 

Zn'f  '  ?Vi"'-^"'  ^"^  ^^'«^^  ^^-'Se  rock,  ie  two  fine 
sprinrs  at  which  boats  are  usually  landed 

^ttle  Grave  cveek,  (L  side,)  Ch.  to  the  right. 

B.g  Graye  Cr.  (L.  side.)  Its  bar  runs  near  the  right  shore      6 

^  No  2o'  r  "t-  P""i'  °^^''  ^''^  '^'^  '^^  i"  t°  the  left:          ''     ^ 
«of^.%        ^^/'^^wa  island,  Ch.  left  sid^.     When  you  are  200     9 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  island  turn  to  the  leftCund  a  bar 
full  of  snags,  and  run  within  12  or  15  vasds  of  the  lef"shore 
tde.^fwj;'  quick  and  pass  by  the  point  of  the  i:ianria  . 
CnlT  '' ^^^"^^^  "§^^  s^de  of  thfe  island  is  the  besf  channel 
Capnna  Cr.   Keep  three  fourths  of  the  river  on  your  righc    6 
Tvr     9^1     i.w^^''      Below  that  kee^  the  middle.     ^  ^ 

wifhTn  i  ^'  ^'fZ^f  ^^'^"^^  ^'^^  ^'-^^^^  s'^e.    In  low  water  keep     S 
^s land    th/T^'  "*  '^''  ''§^'  ^^"^^  ^"^'^  y«"  P^««  half  down  the 
l"f  'oo   T  ^"?  ''''*  ^"^  P^«s  »^ar  the  foot  of  it. 

sh^;?^;^4^:ii?^,^^.-^-  ^^-^-- ^^^ ^^^t  2 

avoidf  s  w'  ^?    '^^,f-)   ^«>-«u  WToachitturntotheleftto    3 
avoid  Its  bar  and  another  rocky  bar  one  fourth  of  a  mile  below 

keep  oJ%t  left"^^  ^^«'-^"^^^«  P«-^t  there  lies  a  tree  which  you 

leff^'-ua^br;'"  ^H'  '^^'-^  *'^?*^'°  thirds  ofthe  river  on  youp    3 

ow  keen  th.  c  ""   f  ''"'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^«"'t^»s  of  a  mile  be- 
luvy  .Keep  tne  same  distance. 


Total  106* 
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Fishing-  Cr  and  Martin's  station,  (L.  side  )  Below  its  mouth    5 
there  is  a  large  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     At  its  head 
keep  near  the  right  shore  and  pass  out  close  to  its  lower  point. 

No  23    PeJen*«  island,  Ch.  right  side.   Here  commences  the    4 
Long  Reach. 

No.  24    Williamson  s  island,  Ch.  right  side.     A  bar  lies  be-    2 
tween  the  foot  of  it  and  the  right  shore ;   Ch.  on  the  right  of 
the  bar  within  12  yards  of  the  shore      Two  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low this  0.1  the  left  side  is  the  town  of  SistersviUe. 

No  25.  Pursley's  island ;  Ch.  ri.uht  side  from  20  to  30  yards    4^ 
from  the  righ-  sli'^re  'till  you  get  two  thirds  of  the  way  down 
the  island ;  it  then  turns  out   and  passes  30  yards  from  the 
island  foot. 

No  26.   Wilson'' s  island,  Th   right  side.     Keep  close  to  the     ^ 
bead  bar  of  the  island  to  avoid  a  bar  and  rock  which  extend 
out  towards  it  trom  the  mouth  of  Mill  Cr. 

No,  27  Gra?zc?xttew  jsland,  Ch.  riiiht  side.  After  passing  this  2 
island  keep  two  tliirds  of  the  river  on  your  left  f  rt  iree  and  a 
bail  miles :  then  inchne  to  the  left  as  you  approach  Petticoat 
ripple  until  you  have  three  fourths  of  the  river  on  your  ri  ht. 
At  the  head  <jf  the  ripple  you  turn  to  the  right  running  towards 
a  dead  tree  on  the  right  shore  tiil  you  approach  within  25  yards 
of  the  shore. 

No  28.  Gmj&e  and  5oi  islands  joined  by  a  bar,  Ch.  right  side,    9| 
running  out  towards  the  foot. 

^  No  29.  Middle  island  lying  close  to  the  left  shore,  Ch  right     1| 
side,  till  yai  pass  French  Cr    it  then  turns  towards  the  islasid 
tQ  avoid  a  break  of  rocks  on  the  right  side. 

Total  137 
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fh?n?^*!i^^'  ?l^  ^^-  ^'^'''^^  ^'"o^'^c'r'5  islands,   Ch.  ricfht  sMe  of    5 
thl'dyr'^^'"/^  >T^^^  "^^^^  ^'"^^^t  shore.     In  patkl   he 

auful  .^^^•'•'^^•)    rrom  half-mile  above  it  to  three  fourths    7 
of  a  .Mie  beimv  n  ,  ou  keep  two   Surds  of  the  river  on  your  rS 

tv.eri^^rr'f'""-  Y-"P^-^-tweenlhetwoof^"ich    h?^^^     4 

of  U   ifviLk  nim    'If^'^'^'  Ke^P  ^^^^tside  to  the  mouth 
Tight        ^^J^^'l^^ngum  ;  then  turn  out  to  avoid  the  logs  on  the 

opp<^'ife^;^frd?"^?"f^?;K''f''^^^-     I>"ck  creek  enters    ! 

liv;,. .  ^f  "-^  ^''^^^   t^^  thirds  of  the  way  across  thp 

No'  o|-  ?^-  l^ft  f^^e  and  nearest  io  the  island.  S 

.ear7i;fh;^^itS^i:i^r  ^^^"-'   Ch.  right  side  and    1^ 

opposite  to,.     \fterpa9s.nQr  the  town  inchne  to  the  right 
hpfni^f;!;    -?''T^^^^^^*'^^^'"^=   Ch.  right  side.    Above  the     3 
Jead  cf  the  island  is  a  tree  which  you  keep  on  your  v^^hl    On 

fiide      T.V  ?  '^'^l^:?-^  kind  of  willow   bar.  Ch.  ri^ht 

.•,d^'?-;i^   •'^^';^^^/'^a\  island,  near  the  right  shore;  Cb.  ri^-ht    2 

Vo  In    «7;  ^'.i;^r-R^in  towards  the  head  of  Belleville  ?own 
No  40    fi^/fcv./fe  island,  Ch.  right  side.     Aft ^r  pass  nrha  f  a     1 
^de  down  It  you  turn  to  the  right,  and  run  withirio  yards  nf 
^e  right  shore  to  avoid  a  bar  at  the  foot  of  the  island    ^ 

Total  185 
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Shade  Tliver.  (R.  side.)  Keep  near  the  point  opposite  this  &h 
liv  r  -■'  av.id  beio"-  thi-Avii  against  the  (xks  below  its  mouth. 
O  .e  '.:  le  i>ft  w  '.liis  there  are  two  bars  opposite  to  each  other 
C  :.  Jct-.  ceil  them  ;  rather  nearest  the  right  shore.  Below  this 
are  two  large  sand  bars,  on  the  left  side,  which  throw  tlie  chan- 
nel two  thirds  :icrcss  the  river. 

Nr>.  41.  BujffingtorCs  island,  Ch.  right  side.  It  lies  neart.ie  5^ 
fight  shore,  below  a  bend  of  the  river  so  that  you  will  not  ob- 
serve ir  until  you  are  near  its  head.  The  channel  is  iull  of  logs 
and  dar.ger;His.  Keep  your  boat  under  good  head-way  thnmgh 
it  K  ep  a  rock  w  hici:  is  t  fr-e  lower  end  of  the  island  on  your 
right.  Wiien  the  river  Js  at  middhn^  Height  keep  lo  tne  iett  of 
tiij^  island. 

Big  Sandij  creek.  (L.  side.)  A  ledge  of  rocks  commeces  on 
the  .igliv  fci.orc,  above  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  and  ter.nmates 
in  a  bar  Mall  a  miic  below  it  li.  passing  i  5  pouit  you  run  witti- 
in  3^  yards  o'  the  left  shore,  in  the  bend ;  and  tiieii  turn  quick 
out  to  avo-d  .1  great  led^e  of  rocks  o.i  the  Iett.  Keep  two  thirds 
of  tie  livrr  on  your  left  ior  n  -ariy  three  miles 

No.  -t2    Old-town  bur,  or  islui.d,  Ch  right  side.    Old-town  Cr.    ^ 
is  opp-site  to  It  on  tiie  right  side.    Just  below  it  there  is  a  rocky 
bar  on  I ne  right  Side  .  . 

Tanners  run,  R  side.  Just  below  this  there  is  a  bai'  on  the 
aei   Sid  ,  Ch  to  thf  r.  h^  of  it  .,      .,        »,         .         a 

N     43.  George's  or  Geose  island,  Ch.  right  side.    A  large  bar    4. 
«omes  out  from  i  .e  right  hand  point,  near  to  the  head  bar  of 
the  island       \fter  passing  near  the  island,  ^ne  third  of  tue  way 
dow  .it,  you  turn  to  t.e  right  a  id  run  withm  20  y^n-dsot  tiie 
riunt  shore,  <o  avoid  a  bar  which  hes  near  the  foot  of  the  island. 

No&.  44  &  45.  Ch.  right  side,  aad  nearest  the  ngnt  shore.     4^ 
At  t'le  foot  ot  No.  44  a  bar  extends  out  200  yards-keep  be- 
tween  it  and  a  shoal  which  lies  on  the  rignt,  bearmg  towards 
the  foot  of  N.i.  45  „      ,.         .       ^-    i„ 

Letart's  rapids,  half  a  mile  below  No.  4a.  Keep  two  trurds 
of  X.\v-  rive:  u.i  your  U  f t  so  as  to  enter  tiie  sheet  of  smool-i  wa- 
ter between  die  left  hand  bar  and  tig-.t  hand  dam  ;  the  in^  ine 
a  iitde  to  the  left     A  mile  below  the  ra  nds  there  isa  su  ,a  bar 

^""^'Hie  Rock  of  Antiquity,"  at  the  water  edge  on  the  R  shore.     3-^ 
WoiFs  bar,  near  the  lefr  shore.  Ch  right  side,  near  the  point     ^ 

oft  e  oar,  West  Cr.  enters  on  the  kfta    the  toot  ot  ihe  oar 
Secreases  ripple,  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  W  ■  ^f  s  bar.  Keep 

two  thu'ds  cf  the  river  o^  your  riglit.     From  tins  to  eight  uale 

island  the  river  is  deep  and  genue  ,      ^  ,      ,.  ,,         oi 

Allum  rocks  two  miles  above  the  mouth  rf  Trading  creek         a^ 
No  46.  Eight  mile  island,  Ch   ri^ht  .side,  withm  30  yards  ot     o 

the  right  shore,  at  the  need,  and  near  the  island  at  tne  foot  -t  it 
No  47.   Six  mile  island  lies  clo.e  to  the  ieft  shore,  Cli.  right     2 

side,  and  near  the  island  at  the  foot  of  it 

Great  Keiihaiva  river,    (L.  side.)     Town  ot   Pomt  Pleasant     4-^ 
ab(  ve  I  lie  nio  :  h      \f  er  passmg  it  keep  in  to  the  nght  snore 

until  you  approach  No.  48.  ^^^^  ^39 
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No  48.  GalUopoUs 'island,  ChAeh  side.  At  first  near  the  head    2* 
bar  of  the  island.    When  you  run  half  way  down  it,  turn  quick 
to  the  left  to  avoid  a  bar  timt  lies  between  th€  foot  of  it  and  the 
lett  shore.     After  passing  the  bar  turn  to  the  right. 

GalliopoUs,  R.  side.    Three  miles  below  the  towa  there  is  a    1 
?ocky  bar  on  the  right. 


No  49.  i?acoo;i  island.  Ch.  left  side,  and  near  the  island   ^^6 
tit  the  toot ;  as  some  snags  lie  on  the  left  side.    Racoon  Cr 
<niters  one  mile  below. 

^    Meridian  Cr.  (L.  side)  Eighteen  Mile  Cr.  (R.  side)  Just 
Delow  this  there  is  a  ripple,  Ch.  in  middle  of  the  river. 

JJttle  Giiyundot  Cr  (L.  side)  lielow  this,  5  miles,  at  the  lU 
^end  oi  the  river,  is  Green  bottom  ripple.    In  passing  it 
iveep  two  thirds  of  the  river  on  your  right.      There  is   a 
rocky  bar  on  one  hand,  and  a  gravel  bar  on  the  other. 

Federal  Cr.  (R.  side)  1  mile.      Mue  Mile  Cr.  rL.  side) 
4  miles.  ^  ^  -Q 

Big  Guyundot  River,  (L.  side)  Guyundot  Town  just  6* 
above  its  mouth.  When  you  approach  within  a  mile  of  this 
keep  two  thirds  of  the  river  on  your  right,  until  you  come 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  town  ;  then  turn  out  quick, 
and  pass  above  half  across.  One  mile  below,  you  entera 
straight  reach  of  9  miles. 

Symmes'  Cr.  (R.  side)  3  miles.     Buff-aloe  Cr,  (L.  side)  2     3 
miles.     Ten^iole  Cr.  (L.  side)  1  mile.  *  Twelve  hole  Cr.  (  L. 
side)  1  mile.  •  ^        « 

^   Big  Sandy  river,  (  I.,  side)  Ch.  through  the  bar  here  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  3 

iyooG?';sCr.(L.side)  /c^Cr.(R.  side)  ^^owers  Cr.(R.  side)  10 
Ferguson's  bar,  Ch.  (R.  side.    Here  is  a  long  shallow.        2^ 
Little  Sandy  Cr.  (L,  side)  Ch.  nearest  the  right  shore.        5| 
Hale's,  or  Pine  Cr.  (R.  side.)  10 

Little  Sciota  river,  (R.  side)  From  a  mile  above  its  mouth     3 
•to  a  mile  and  one   half  below  it,  you  keep  ^ths  of  the 
rn-er  on  your  right,  to  avoid  a  great  ledge  of  rocks.    There 
is  a  little  bar  on  the  left,  below  the  point. 

Tuger's  Cr.  (R.  side.)  7 

Big  Sciota  river,  (R.  side)  A  bar  commences  on  the  left    % 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  and  throws  the  Ch.  near  the 
right  side,  opposite  Portsmouth  ;  but  when  you  pass  the 
Sciota,  you  turn  to  the  left  to  avoid  a  bar,  and  "snags  oppo- 
site Alexandria. 

Total  32rj 
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Cannaconeque  Cr.  (L.  side.)  g 

Ko.  50.  Ch.  left  side.  Keep  at  first  near  the  island  bar 
until  you  pass  the  Cr.  bar  ;  then  as  you  pass  the  middle  of 
the  island  turn  quick  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  foot  bar,  which 
run.s  three  fourchs  across  the  river.  After  running  half  a 
mile  along  the  left  shore,  turn  out  to  the  middle. 

Twin  Creeks,  (R.  side)  At  their  mouths  there  is  a  Iare:e 
Bar  which  runs  three  fourths  across  the  river. 

Salt  Cr.  ^L.  side)  Ch.  near  the  right  shore  ;  In  high  wa- 
',  there  is  a  ^vhirl-pool  on  the  lefc.  9 

No.  51.   Wihojrs,  or  Brushcreek  island,  ^h.  right  side.  I6 
Opposite  to  Its  head  there  is  a  bar  with  logs  which  vou  keep        ' 
0.1  your  right ;  and  then  incline  to  the  rigltt  shore,  at  the 
inouth  of  Brush  creek.     You  then   turn  out  a  htdeto  the 
lett,  and  pass  between  logs  which  lie  near  the  foot  of  the- 
island. 

Nos.  6%  and  3.  mmchester  islands,  Ch.  left  side  of  both.     8 
As  you  approach  them,  keep  near  the  left  hand  point,  to 
avoid  being  throvvr.  on  the  bar  between  the  islands;    Ch.  is- 
in  the  middle  all  tlirough. 

B^^c  ?i'  ^"^'.'^^^  ^''^'''  ^^-  CL.  side)  ^  mileg.. 
^ruok  sy^.  (R.  s-,de)  three  miles.  Below  this  is  a  large  bar 
•n  the  right  side,  Cb.  near  the  left  shore. 

Umestone  Cre^k,  aiid  Town,  (L.  sidi.)  U 

.  £f/;^^*f^«  X^' ^.^??;)  Oppoiite  to  thf  town  there  \%%   4 
large  bar  in  the  middle  oftlie  river;  Channel,  left  side. 
Tiear  tlie  town  at  the  head,  and  nearest  the  bar  at  the  foot. 

i?«^/^  creek  (R.  side)  i  mile.     Ripley.  (R.  side)  ^  mile.     lA 
i.avina,  (R.  side)  2  miles.     Straight  creek  (R    side)  2^ 
iniles    At  Its  mouth  there  is  a  large  sand  bar,  which  throwi 
the  channeLjiear  the  left  shore.  5 

jiugusta,  (L.  side)  Below  th?  mouth  of  Bracken  creek,  a    2. 
large  bar  opposite  the  town  throws  the  channel  near  the 
iett  shore.     When  you  pass  the  town  turij  out. 
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Bullsbin  creek  (R.  side)   Ch.  round  its  bar  is  near  the  let    Si 
shore      Below  this  there  are  two  bars,  one  on  eacli  side- 

Mechanicshurgh  (R.  side)  3^  Tiiles.  n,  viHe  (R.  side)  5  miles.     8* 

Bear  creek  R.  side  2^  miles.  Big  Indian  creek  R.  side  6 
miles.     Little  Indian  creek.  R,  side  2  miles.  10§ 

JVexo  RichmondU.  side.  A  large  barthrows  the  channel  close 
to  the  ri.ajht  shore  from  1^  miles  above,  until  you  pass  below  the 
town.  Below  tb.is.  4^  miles,  there  is  a  large  bar  in  the  middle 
ot  the  river  Ch  lef  side  and  near  the  shore.  Below  this, 
where  the  river  turns  to  the  rigl^t,  there  is  another  bar  on  the 
r  g^L  hand  •:»o'nt,  which  throws  the  channel  near  the  left  shore. 

Little  Mia7ni  Tiver,   R.  side.     At  its  mouth,  and  below  it,  are     9 
logs ;  and  bolaw  them  a   sand  bar,  which  throw  the  channel 
nearest  the  left  shore.  About  a  mile  below  L.  Miami  the  chan- 
nel turns  to  the  ris't,  and  keeps  near  the  right  shore  until  past 
Cincinnati 

Crarvfish  creek  (R  side)  Below  this  1|  miles  a  great  bar 
Commences  on  the  left,  running  more  than  half  across  the  riv- 
er.    Deer  creek  (right  side). 

CINCINN  \TI,  opposite  Licking  river.  Newport  stands  above,    7 
^nd  Covington  below  Licking. 

Mill  creek  (R.  side) 

A  large  sand  bar  on  the  left  throws  the  channel  within  3a    2 
J^'ards  of  the  right  shore. 

J^orth  Bend  town  (R  side  )  J5 

Great  Miami  river      A  larfie  bar  at  its  mouth  throws  the  Ch.    4^ 
near  the  left  hand  point.      After  passing  it  100  yards  turn  to 
the  rigfht,  and  keep  two  thirds  of  the  river  on  your  left  till  you 
approach  Lawrenceburgh. 

Petersburgh  (L.  side)  opposite  Tanner's  creek. 

ffaughain's  creek  (R.  side  ) 

Parnassus  (R    side.) 

Loughery's  creek  (R   side.)  Opposite  to  this  there  is  a  bar  on    G 
jtbe  left  side  which  reaches  about  two-thirds  across  the  river. 

No.  54     Loiighery^s  island.     Ch.  left  side.  3 

Rising  Sun  (R  side).  Opposite  to  this  there  is  a  large  bar  on 
the  left  side  which  throws  you  within  30  yds.  of  the  right  shore. 

GunpOTt^der  creek  (L.  side). 
^£ig  Bone  Lick  (L.  sde)     Opposite  to  this  is  a  rocky  bar  in  14 
the  middle  of  the  river      Ch.  left  side,  and  near  a  rocky  break 
on  the  left,  opposite  the  head  of  the  bar. 

Fredericksburgh.  (U  side).    A  mile  above  it  there  is  a  bap  on    9 
^he  right. 
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No  55   J\''ine  mile  island.     Channel  lef»  side,  and  near  the  IG 
ief  ^  s'noTe  at  the  head.      About  thret -fourths  ot"a  mV    beiow 
Nt>   35  voii  ircUne  to  the  right  to  avoid  a  large  sand  bar  w  ich 
lies  cpposite  VIK'a|y^.     Keep  about  300  yards'^  frcm  Vevay  land- 
in,<     and,  af'.er  passing-  about  that  distance  beyond  it,  turn  ab- 
riipi  y  to  the  right,  and  run  within  20  ^ards  of  the  rig-ht  shore 
for  about  one  quarter  ut'a  mile  ;  then  turn  out  to  the  middle  to 
av(  ;d  a  Ifttle  bar  on  the  right.     The  town  of  Ghent  is  on  the     2 
K<  ntuckv  side,  (opposite  V.vay.      About    three  and  one   half    Sh- 
inies below  Vcv  ay,  op;;;  s«le  the  first  high  hills  on  the  right, 
there  is  a  large  sand  bar— Ch.  right  side. 

Keiitucky  river,  and  town  of  Port  William  (L.  side),     Little     $ 
Kentucky  river— about  half  a  mile  beiow. 

Five  miles  below  Kentucky  river  there  is  a  large  sand  bar.    ■§• 
Ch.  right  side,  close  to  the  shore. 

Jiladison,  (R    side).  ,0 

Cooper's  Ferry. 

About  5  miles  below  Madison  there  is  a  sand  bar  en  tlie  left,    S 
extending  above  two-thirds  across  the  river.     Ch.  close  right 
shore. 

J\rew  London  (right  side.)  1 

Westport  (L  side).  14 

No  56  Eighteen  mile  \^Q.r\(S..     Ch.  right  side,  keeping  about       ^- 
three-touriiis  of  the  river  on  youi'  left. 

tot?Ji  5-:^^  . 
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No.  57  Twelve  nule  island,     channel  right  side. 

Nos.  5Q  &.  59  Six  mile  islands,  ch.  between  them.     From  this  10 
till  yoii  approach  JeffersonviJIe  the  ch.  is  ratlier  nearest  to  the     6 
rig-ht  side      Here  you  pass  to  the  right  of  a  large  sand  bar,  and 
then  run  across  just  above  the  head  of  the  falls,  from  Jefferson- 
Tille  to  Gray^s  large  brick  warehouse  below  the  mouth  of  Bear- 
gr:;ss  creek 

For  the  FALLS  see  pages  36  &  37. 

Island  No  6  J  is  near  the   left  shore  at  the  foot  of  Louisville ;     Q 
and  No  61  is  a  little  below  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Falls. 

No.  62  Sandy  island,  opposite   the  lower  part  of  Shipping-     2^ 
poi  t,  ch.  left  side,  close  to  the  island,  keeping  two  large  break- 
ers on  your  left 

Portland  (L  side)  Opposite  to  this  town  there  is  a  sand  bar 
in  the'middle  of  the  river — Cli.  leftside,  near  the  left  shore  un- 
til you  pass  below  JLtbany,  (_which  is  on  the  right  side.)  ■  ou  4 
then  cross  over  t'<  the  right  to  avoid  a  sand  bar  which  cc-mmeii^ 
ces  on  the  left  side  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  \lbany.  Be- 
low this  bar  you  keep  nearest  to  the  left  shore  for  about  \% 
JTiiles  ;  you  then  run  near  the  left  shore  to  avoid  a  bar  which 
lies  on  the  right  After  passing  round  it  you  keep  nearest  to 
the  right  shore  for  about  4  miles,  and  then  nearest'to  the  lett 
shore  as  far  as  Salt  river.  i 

Salt  River,  L.  side.     Opposite  to  its  mouth  there  is  a  bar  on  ^20 
the  right  side  which  throws  you  close  in  to  the  left     Keep  the 
left  side  for  hulf  a  mile,  and  then  incline  gradually  over  towards 
the  right  hand  bend,  from  whence  you  run  into  the  left  hand 
bend  below 

Fifteen  miles  below  Salt  river,  and  two  miles  above  Branden-  1,5 
burgii's-ferry,  a  sand  ba;*  commences  on  the  left  shore  which 
reaches  below  the  ferry.  Ch  right  side.  When  opposite  the 
ferry  you  run  in  close  to  the  rlglit.  'I'he  Falling  Sprujgsare 
just  below  the  ferry.  Three  miles  below  there  is  another 
sand  bar  which  you  keep  on  your  right. 

J^orthampion  (R    side.) 

Two  miles  below  this  there  is  a  shoal  on  the  right. 

Nos.  63  &  64  Blue  river  islands     Ch.  left  side  of  the  first  Ig 
and  right  side  of  the  second.    You  keep  near  to  the  head  bar  of 
the  latter,  and  Ukewise  near  to  its  foot,  as  there  is  a  rocky 
brt-ak  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  river  which  enters  just  below  it. 

JBlue  River  right  side.  -^I 

■Leaven-wanh  right  side-. 
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FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO. 

There  are  three  channels  for  passing  the  Falls.  The  fir§^ 
called  the  Indiana  Chute,  passes  round  the  windings  of  the 
right  hand  shore  :  It  is  the  deepest,  and  generally  the  safest 
of  tiie  three.  The  Middle  chute  is  on  tlie  right  side  of  Corn 
island,  (No  60.)  In  running  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  close 
to  the  shoal  or  bar  of  the  island,  and  pass  in  near  to  the  left 
shore  below  its  lOot,  as  there  is  a  current  which  tends  to  carry 
boats  across  to  the  Indiana  side,  and  which,  if  it  vverenot  resist- 
ed, would  occasion  them  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  chain  of  rocks 
that  occupies  the  middle  of  the  river  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Falls.  The  third,  channel  called  the  Kentucky  chute^ 
can  be  passed  only  in  times  of  high  water.  It  hes  on  the  left 
side  of  Com  island,  and  runs  across  the  point  before  Shipping- 
port  At  tlie  west  corner  of  Shippingport  there  is  an  eddy 
which  forms  an  excellent  harbour  When  the  river  is  flooded 
boats  may  pass  on  the  right  side  of  Sandy  island.  No.  62,  but 
in  low  waiter  it  is  impracticable- 
Pilots  are  appointed  by  the  courts  of  Jeffersonville  and  Lou- 
isville,  and  as  numbers  of  them  are  always  to  be  had  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  it  is  rare  that  any  boat  descends  the  Falls  with- 
gut  taking  one  aboard 

The  Fails  or  Rapids  of  the  Ohio  are  caused  by  great  beds  of 
stratified  limestone  rock  which  pass  entirely  across  the  river  ; 
presenting  a  descent  of  twenty  two  feet  in  the  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles 

The  projected  canal  of  Louisville  is  indicated  upon  the  print 
in  the  opposite  page  by  the  divaricated  white  lines  that  pass 
from  the  harbour  below  the  mouth  of  Bear-gruss  creek  across 
the  point  towards  Sandy  island.  The  straight  line  on  the  Indi- 
ana side,  passing  over  the  great  ledge  of  rocks,  indicates  a  wall 
cr  mUl-dara. 
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Little  Bhs  river  (R.  side.)  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  be>  14; 
Tow  tnisa  sand  bar  commences  on  Uie  left  side  and  extends 
round  the  Jetc  point. 

No.  65  J'/^>J^  island.  Ch.  right  side.  Below  it  there  is  a  sand  0 
bar  m  the  midd  e  of  the  river  which  you  keep  on  your  left : 
Plough  some,  following' the  directions  of  Cramer's  Navigator! 
pass  through  a  shallow  bad  channel  between  this  bar  and  Flint 
island.  Half  a  mde  below  th.s  there  is  another  bar  on  the  left. 
Bun  round  its  point  unto  the  right  hand  bend 

Five  miles  below  Fhnt  island  there  is  a  bar'in  the  middle  of    5 
the  river.     Cn  left  side,  and  near  the  left  shore  until  you  ap- 
proach  withm  half  a  mile  of  the  first  right  hand  point :  you  then 
turn  quickly  over  to  the  right  side  to  avoid  the  bar  on  the  left 
^    Sinking  cr.  (L.  side.)     Below  this,  on  the  Kentucky  side^    ^ 
115  the  vihage  of  Stepliensport,  and  opposite  to  it  (on  the  India! 
iia  sid^i)  the  town  of  Rome  or  Washington.     About  one  and  a 
half  miles  above  them  there  is  a  shoal.     Ch.  left  side 

Clover  creek  (L.  sid^.)     Below  this  about  8  miles,  there  is  a  M) 
dangerous  ledge   of  rocks  on  the  right  (called  Rock  island 
by  some)  v/hich  extends  one  third  across  the  river.     About 
.5  mde-5  below  this  there  is  a  sand  bar  on  the  left. 

The  town  of  Troy  just  above  the  mouth  of  Anderson's  river 
IR,  side)  Anderson's  ferry  one  and  a  half  miles  below.  There  X9 
the  channel  is  m  the  middle  ;  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below 
you  turn  to  the  right  to  avoid  Anderson's  bar,  which  extends 
Si  miles  down  the  river  on  the  left  side.  At  the  foot  of  it. 
Where  the  river  inclines  to  the  right,  you  cross  over  into  the* 
left  hand  bend  to  avoid  another  bar  whicli  extends  along  the 
-right  hand  point.     Bayou  Cr,  (R.  side.)  -^ 

Rockport  (R.  side.)     When  you  come  within  three-fourths     6 
of  a  mile  of  tiie  town,  begin  to  keep  two-thirds  of  the  river  on 
your  right,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bar  above  the  town. 

Nos.  66  &  &7  Yello7i>  Bank  isiartds.     Ch.  left  side  of  both.    .6 
The  first  is  a  small  one  close  to  the  ri^ht  shore.     The  town  of 
Yellow  Banks  is  on  the  left  side  opposite  the  foot  of  the  second 
island.     There  is  a  hitle  bar  in  the  left  hand  bend. 

No  68  Little  Hurricane  island.  Ch.  right  side,  near  the  right     6 
shore. 

Nos--  69  &  70  lie  near  the  right  shore.  Ch.  left  side  of  them.     7 
Nos.  71  &  72  French  Islands.     As  you  approach  them   keep     5 
nearest  to  the  riglit  side  until  you  come  near  their  head  bar; 
then  cross  over  to  the  left.  There  are  rapids  oppoeite  the  head 
-©f  the  small  one. 
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After  passing  the  foot  of  the  main  French  island  abouj 
tliree-fourtlis  of  a  mile,  run  acros  to  the  right  shore,  passing 
»  bar  or  shoal  that  hes  near  the  right  side.  Rin  down  that  side 
3  miles,  then  cross  over  to  the  left  and  run  down  it  2  miles. 

No  73,  Three  mile  island.     Ch.  left  side,  close  to  the  island.    6 
After  passing- it  the  c'lannel  is  on  the  right  as  far  as  Green  R. 

G-etrn  river  (L.  side).  5 

No.  74,    Green  Hy^er  islands.      Ch.   left  side  of  both,  and     2 
near  the  left  shore.      After  passing  them  the  channel  inclines 
to  the  right  to  avoid  a  bar  at  the  left  point,  opposite  Evansville.     6 
Two  miles  below  this  town  there  is  a  rocky  bar  on  the  right 
tide.     5  miles  below  this  there  is  a  sand  bar  on  the  right, 

JRedbatiks  or  Henclersfinville  (L.  side.)  10 

No.  75,RedbanJc\s\?i\\d.    Ch.  right  side:  Opposite  to  the     2 
foot  of  it  there  commences  a  great  bar  on  the  right,  5  miles 
long.     Ch,  past  it  is  close  to  the  left  shore.     After  passing  it 
you  keep  nearest  to  the  right  side. 

No.  7Q,  />ia/;2ov«/ island.  Ch  Rside,  and  near  the  right  shore.  12 
After  passing  it  Mid  a  willow  island  just  below  it,  cross  to  the 
left  to  avoid  u  bar  4  mi'es  long  which  commences  here  on  the 
;:ight.     Below  this  bar  there  is  another  on  the  same  side. 

No.  77  Straight  is  ar?':.     Ch.  n^ht  side,  close  to  the  island.    ^ 

As  you  approach  to  the  foot  of  it  turn  to  the  right  to  avoid 
3  bar  below,  tliat  runs  two-thirds  across  from  the  left  side, 

Mount  Vernon  (R.  side.)  ^ 

No.  73,  Slim  island.  Ch.  right  side  until  yon  approach  the  5 
Tight  hand  point,  where  yon  turn  out  to  avoid  a  bar  and  willow 
island  wlxich  extend  about  two  miles  round  the  point.  Ch. 
ktep.H  well  to  the  left  side  to  avoid  them  and  a  ledge  oi  rocks 
in  the  Hght  hand  bend  below  them-  2  miles  below  these  there 
is  rjiotp.er  ]edge  on  the  right. 

/%7.!A7/if/ creek,  and  the  town  of  Carthage  (L.  side.)     One     f 
jnile  Delow  this  a  rocky  bar  ruiiS  half  across  from  the  le'ft  side. 

No.  7?  JVahash  island    Cii  right  side  and  near  the  R.  shore.     6 

Wabash  river  (R.  side.)  Here  steam  boat^  usually  obtain  fiiel. 

Ko.  80,  Braxviis'  island,  consists  of  three  small  islands  united    6 
by  a  bar.  and  lies  close  to  the  riglit  siiore.     Ch.  left  side,  and 
r.ear  the  left  shore  until  you  approach  within  a  mile  of  Shaw- 
aneetown  :  there  you  cross  over  to  the  right. 

Siiawaneetown    (li.  side)  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  4     5 
miles.     Opposite  to  the  town  there  is  a  bar  on  the  left  side.     4 
miles  lower  down  you  again  run  near  the  right  shore  to  avoid 
another  bar  on  the  left. 

No.  81,  <%er;^?i,?9n's  island.  Ch.  right  side.    After   passing  it    4 
crossover  te  the  left  side  to  avoid'the  bar  below. 

Tptal   80^ 
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^^".82,  a  smaU  double  island  near  the  left  shore.  Gh  R.  side  -2 
mef  rtr  "ir  (?V«'^-)  «"-  "^'J^  -bove  its  mouth  a  bar  com:  ^ 
tToThiH^n^V'^"^''""^"^^^  In  passings  keep        ' 

the  ;  tt  P  Uf  ^^'i'''  ''" -'°"'  ^'^-^^^^-taking  caZ-e not ?o  fall  oL 
Lpe  thif-  '^.^''?^P°'^'^'^  ^-  Below  tins  about  two 
nii.es,  there  is  another  bar  on  t»ie  same  side 

nv^r""'  ^^,f  ^"tr^/!^  ^^-^"^'  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tradewater     g' 
river.     Ch.  right  side,  and  near  the  right  shore 

Cb  rt^hf  sSr  "'  '''''"  '^^'^'  opposite  the  »*  Cave  in  Rock"    ^ 

^^mc««e  bar  begins  2  miles  below  the  cave,  and  extends -2 
miles  a  ong  tne  n^ht  shore.  After  passi.ig  it  vou  cross  over  to 
^hL  -^  .  "'^^<^a  ^^^''^  Walker's  bar  on  the  left,  which  approa- 
in.?..  ?  "l-T  ^'^'^^t'^J  ^'^^^t  ^1^°^'^-  Itslo^er  point ^^  op- 
posite  to  a  high  rocky  bluff  bank  on  the  right,  called  the  ToL 
Z  '  .  u'^'f  yoti  turn  round  the  point  of  Walker's  bar.  and 
run  aimost  backwards  m  order  to  make  the  left  side  of  Hurri- 
cane  island,  (No.  85)  between  the  head  of  which  and  the  bar 
^ere  is  a  narrow,  crooked  channel  You  keep  all  the  logs  and 
snags  m  it  on  your  left-except  two.  When  you  pass  the  head 
ef  the  island  you  must  work  against  a  current  that  tends  to 
Kn  If  r  ;  f'^  f  T'  Kirksviile  is  just  below  (L.  side).  8 
^o.  86,  Go  Wa  island.  Ch.  right  side.  Half  a  mile  below  U 
IS  the  town  of  Golconda  on  the  right  side 

Nos  Sr,  88  8c  89    Jh^  Three  Sisters.  Ch.  right  side  of  them    ^ 
IL  r  Ti  ^-^'^  ^^S-  ^?  "  ^""^  ^^'  ^-^"^  three.fourths  across 
T    o%    l^  '"^%  -^^  f""'^  *°  '^^  '''S^^  ^'^^«^^  5"  ^he  bend. 
^o.92,^iet.ar^,island~Ch.  left  side.     Beiow  tliis  1|  miles    ^ 
tr  n,^  ^^'*  '^.^\'''^  *^'''°'''^  ^^^  ^^^'^nel  near  the  left  shore 
Ch  kft  s'd^''^  is!and~a  small  doable  one  near  the  right  shore.    4 

,-.v?.°"  ^r\  ^4^^^,^^^?^^  ^^L^"^'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland    3' 

Z  .f  ^'  ''^^^}^''^?'  ^"^  """^  '^'^  ''^^'^  '^'^^^'  "«til  you  pass 
below  the  island  half  a  mile;  then  cross  over  to  the  left  side 
and  run  near  to  the  left  shore  round  Cumberland  bar  Whea 
^ou  ^approach  some  willows  in  the  left  bend  turn  out  to  the 

^  93  Tennessee  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Tennessee  river  Ch.  l^ 
light  side  and  nearest  the  rig!-,t  shore 

FortMassac(R.    side.)     Three  miUes  below  this  there  is  a     9 
»ocky  bar  m  the  middle  of  the  river-Gh  right  side    Five  miles 

tvHkh'"''?l^'''r,'^^'^"-  ,^^>--themid2le.  Seven  fuSer 
WiikinsonviUe.     Ch.  near  the  right  shore  15 

Tlis  Qrasd  Chain  gf  rocks  {li.  side}.    Ch,  left  side,  3 

Total.  8.9& 
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Atte?  passing  the  last  breaker  of  the  Great  Chsan  incline 
over  towards  the  right  shore. 

JVery  Jlmerica  town  f  R.  side).     There  is  a  bar  opposite  to  it  15 
which  throws  the  channel  towards  the  left  shore. 

No.  94,  Cash  island.     Ch.  jight  side..  1 

C'/2s/i  river  (R.  side).     Prom  this  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio    1 
the  channel  is  near  the  right  shore. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.    Town  of  Cairo  at  the  confluence        5 

Total  miles    920 


mte.  The  first  sis  ofthe  preceding  charts  were  drawn 
upon  the  scale  offve  miles  to  the  inch;  and  all  the  rest  on 
the  sclae  of  eight  miles  to  the  inch  except  that  ot  the  tails. 
This  proportion,  however,  is  observed  only  lengthwise  ;  be. 
cause,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  river  ts  made  to  af>- 
pearmuch  wider  than  it  is  in  reality. 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Este:?:t.     Bockdabizs.    Rivers,     Face  of  the  corxTnT,  sort,  &c. 

XaTURAX  PRODrCTIOXS.      GiOLOGr.      NatTTIIAL  CUUIOSITILS. 


Pennsylvania  is  306  miles  in  length,  and  158  in  breadth,  ex- 
cept at  the  N.  West  corner,  where  it  is  175, 

It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  line  of  K.  latitude  oQ'^  43*, 
"which  separates  it  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  :  on  the  west 
by  the  line  of  longitude  3°  37'  west  from  Washington,  which 
separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Ohio :  on  the  north  by  lake  Erie 
for  44  miles — then  by  a  line  running  south  18  miles  to  N.  lat. 
42 — and  then  by  the  line  of  latitude  42 ;  which  two  latler 
lines  separate  it  from  New-York.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the 
Delaware  river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey  until  it 
approaches  within  22  miles  of  Newcastle,  in  Delaware  :  theu 
a  quarter  circle  drawn  at  the  same  distance  from  Newcastle 
cuts  off  the  S.  E.  corner  of  this  state,  and  separates  it  from 
Delaware  state. 

The  Allegheny  mountain  is  here  arbitrarily  made  the  divis- 
ion between  East  and  West  Pennsylvania. 

Rivers.  This  part  of  the  state  is  watered  by  the  Alleghe- 
ny, Monongahela,  a  part  of  the  Ohio,  and  some  of  tiie  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehannah. 

The  Allegheny  rises  about  20  miles  from  the  north  boundary 
of  the  state,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sinnemahoning  branch  of 
Susquehannah.  It  runs  at  first  a  northerlv  course,  until  it 
crosses  the  state  line  ;  it  then  passes  about  40  miles  through  N, 
York,  and  returns  to  this  state.  After  leaving  New -York,  its 
main  course  is  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  at 
the  town  of  Franklin.  From  thence  it  runs  a  south  easterly 
course  above  80  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek ;  and  from 
thence  a  south  westerly  course  about  45  miles,  to  Pittsburgn, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Monongahela.  Their  confluence  con- 
stitutes the  Ohio. 

The  Allegheny  is  a  cool,  clear,  rapid  river;  affording  ex- 
cellent navigation  for  barges  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  and  communicating  witli  lake  Erie  by  short  por- 
tages through  two  routes  One  is  by  French  creek,  whiah 
the  boats  ascend  as  far  as  Le  Boeuf  lake.  From  thence  tnc 
portage  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  lake  Erie,  is  15  miles  over  a 
perfectly  level  road.  The  other  route  is  up  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  and  from  it  up  the  Gonewongo  creek,  ilirough  part 
of  New-York  state,  to  Chatauque  lake.    From  that  there  is  a 
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portage  of  nine  miles  to  Portland,  (a  town  situated  iipoii  lake 
Erie  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  Chatauque  creckj  which  is  SO  miles 
.north  east  irorn  the  town  of  Erie. 

I'hename  of  this  river,  says  Harris,  has  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  Allegawe  or  Tallegawe  Indians,  a  tribe  whidi  was- 
-exterminated  by  the  Delawares.  Amongst  the  aborigines  this 
.river  is  called  Allegawennick,  or  the  place  of  tire  Allegawes. 

The  streams  which  enter  the  Allegheny  on  the  east  side  are 

the  Tunong%vcmt  ixi-\(S.  Kenzua  creeks,  near  its  source T'one- 

ivista  creek,  35  miles  above  Franklin — Tobifs,  or  Siumfi  creek, 
40  miles  below  Franklin.  iSamhjUck  creek,  Mahoning,  Crook- 
(^d  creek,  and  the  Conemaugh  or  Klskeni'mctas  river." 

Stu?np  creek  communicates  with  the  Smminahoning  Drancli 
of  the  Sus|uchaimah.  It  is  little  nscd  as  a  char.nel  of  com- 
merce, except  by  the  farmers  in  that  quarter,  who  trar.sport 
their  grain  in  that  way  to  the  Baltimore  market ;  but  it  is 
tJiought  by  those  who  have  examined  the  road  that  a  canal 
might  be  easily  constructed  tliere,  connectmg  the  great  eastern 
and  western  rivers  of  the  state, 

The  Commaugh  river  rises  near  the  main  source  of  tlie  west 
branch  of  Snsquehannah,  and  hkewise  near  the  Juniata,  but 
110  examination  has  been  made  relative  to  the  pracricab.lity 
of  uniting  e:ther  of  these  rivers.  It  breaks  through  the  Lau- 
rel mountain  by  a  chasm  wnich  presents  a  scene  full  of  inter- 
est and  siibhmity. 

Cont^vango  creek,  v^rhich  enters  the  Allegheny  on  the  west 
side  at  Warren,  is  navigctble  to  its  source   at  Chatauque  lake. 

Oil  creek  (cibouc  10  miles  above  French  creek)  recei\e>  its 
name  from  the  mmeral  oil  which  is  plentifuliy  cr;iiected  trcm  it. 

French  creek  enters  at  Franklin,  and  is  likewise  navigable 
to  its  chief  source,  which  is  Le  Boeuf  lake,  78  miles  froai  the 
Allegheny. 

No  other  impoi-tant  s*-reams  flfjw  into  the  .\lleghenv  on  tlie 
■west,  ^crub-grass.  Red-bank  and  i>7f-// creeks,  though  v/ell 
suited  for  mills,  are  not  at  all  navigable. 

The  Mononguhda  river  rises  in  Virginia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Elk  brancli  of  Kenaav/a.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far 
as  Morgantown,  about  iOO  miles — but  for  small  craft  40  miles 
further  ;  ?nd  is  above  400  \  ards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  course 
is  at  first  nearly  N.  East,  to  the  line  wliich  separates  tins  stj^te 
from  Virginia:  From  thence  it  is  nortlt  as  fnr  as  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  creek  ;  ar.d  from  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  which  is  about 
13  miles,  its  course  is  west. 

Its  current  is  very  gentle,  and  it  is  no  vv^here  obstructed  i)y 
falls  or  rapids.  Its  waters  are  seldom  clear  from  wluch  cir- 
curnstance  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name,  meaning,  in  som.e 
Indian  language,  the  river  with  '''■julli..g-vi-hank!iy  So  says 
Judge  Brackenridge. 

Ori  the  Vv^est  side,  the  Monongahela  receives  nr^  considerable 
branches.     '<)m  the  east  side  is  a  large  creek  called  the  Eai-t 
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Branch.  ^  Further  ca.5t  the  Cheat  river  rises  along  the  Laurel 
hill  in  Virginia,  and  enters  the  Monongaheia  4  miles  north 
Of  t]ie  state  boundary,  and  55  from  Pittsburgh.  Yonghhghc- 
7iy  rises  in  tliis  state,  between  the  Laurel  hill  and  Alleghe- 
ny mountain,  and  running  a  S.  W.  course,  debouches  xS  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  When  it  passes  through  a  gap  of  the  Chcs- 
nut  ridge,  it  presents  a  very  beautiful  romantic  cataract,  about 
20  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  called  the  falls  of  Ohiopily. 

Ohio.  Th".s  river,  after  running  o7  miles  in  a  w-csterly  direc- 
tion, passes  the  state  li.ie,  and  from  that  point  becoaies  the 
boundary  b-^tween  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Virginia.  The  name, 
in  some  Indian  tongue,  means  blood,  or  the  bloody  river.  Tlie 
French  called  it  L:i  Belle  Rhrere — tiie  beautifjd  river ;  a  name 
wliich  it  well  merits,  particularly  for  the  charming  scenery  of 
its  shores. 

As  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  assign  a  separate  portion 
of  this  work  to  tiie  delmeation  and  description  of  it,  there  re- 
mains noihing  of  the  detail  to  be  here  added. 

The  Q  lio  receives  no  important  stream  within  t/irs  state, 
except  rue  i?'§-  B-'aV'T,  which  is  a  sinall  river  formed  b)-  tlie 
union  of  the  Alahoning.P-jamunt'mg,  JV-^shamrock  or  Sli/ijitrii- 
rock^  and  Canoquene/isiug  cheeks.  A  short  distance  from  tiie 
mouth  of  Beaver  there  are  rapids  on  which  several  mill  dams 
have  been  erected,  and  thus  the  navigation  has  been  entirely 
obstructed. 

Face  of  the  country,  soil,  5vC.  The  land  along  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alles;heny  is  generally  very  barren,  particularly 
that  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  New-York  line. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  often  nigged  ;  the  timber  is  chiefly 
pine  and  hemlock  ;  at  least  tracts  of  this  sort  are  found  there 
some  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent,  through  which  there 
is  scarcely  any  variatioil  of  appearance.  The  trees,  however, 
are  very  large,  and  excellent  of  their  kinds,  and  will  afford  a 
perpetual  suppl)  o^'  lumber,  &c.  for  tiie  country  south wai'd. 
Near  the  streams,  the  beech,  bircli,  maple,  oak,  and  hickory, 
appear,  tho'  in  small  quantities.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Allc- 
g^ieny  the  pine  tr;^cts  are  small ;  and  through  the  greater  part 
of  that  district  the  sugar  tree  and  beech  are  the  trees  most  abun- 
dant. Ash,  locusc,  oak  and  hickory,  occupy  the  better  parts  ; 
and  chesnut  the  elevated  gravelly  ground.  The  soil  ot"  the  pine 
tracts  consists  of  stones  or  gravel  with  clay,  passing  into  clay 
slate:  that  of  the  oak  land  is  chiefly  a  good  loam,  and  that  of 
the  beech  and  m  iple  a  loamy  clay,  too  moist  for  grain,  but  ap- 
parently rich,  and  in  fact  excellent  for  meadow.  One  portion 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains  terminates  in  this  district,  present- 
ing irregular  and  insulated  r  dges  of  considerable  elevation. 
One  of  these,  which  is  near  the  town  of  Warren,  affords  a  grand 
\i§w  of  the  countiy  about  80  miles  wide. 

West  of  this,  towards  the  Ohio  state  line,  the  country  is  ra- 
thtei*  flat,  and  frequently  m.arshy,  weli  suited  for  grass,  but  up  fit 
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for  grain  r  the  timber  being  chiefly  beech,  sugar  tree  and  ma- 
ple, but  mixed  with  poplar,  linn,  cucumber,  wJiite  ash,  butter- 
nut, hickory;  and,  in  the  more  sterile  parts,  hemlock,  with 
scarcely  any  underwood.  Weeds,  however,  are  luxuriant, 
particularly  the  flax  nettle,  (Urtica  VVhitlowi)  and  an  indige^ 
nous  species  of  the  potatoe. 

The  bottoms  of  French  creek  and  its  tributaries,  which  wa- 
ter this  tract,  are  generally  rich  and  wide.  The  trees  are  oak, 
felack  walnut,  linn,  sugar  tree  and  honey  locust.  In  the  rear  of 
these  bottoms  are  broken  ridges  of  hemlock  and  pine.  The 
size  and  quantity  of  the  trees  which  cover  this  range  of  coun- 
try render  it  very  difficult  to  clear,  but  it  has  proved  valuable 
for  the  pi  oduction  of  potash  ;  and  the  land  is  perhaps  the  best 
«i  any  in  the  state  for  raising  stock. 

Though  ii  is  in  general  flat  and  wet,  it  is  table  land  conside- 
rabl)-  elevated.  It  terminates  on  the  north  side,  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  lake  Erie  ;  leaving  a  beau- 
tiful stripe  of  bottom  land,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a  thin 
vegetable  stratum  with  a  light  sandv  loam,  and  sometimes 
gravel :  the  trees,  chesnut,  hickory,  oak,  black  walnut  and 
imn  :  that  is,  possessing  second  rate  fertilitv,  well  suited  for 
small  gram.  In  the  lighter  parts  there  is  hemlock ;  but  no 
beech  is  seen  beyond  the  table  land.  On  the  south  side  of  tl^ 
Dcc'ch  country  the  land  becomes  broken,  and  covered  chiefly 
with  pine,  particularly  along  the  Allegheny.  Until  you  ap- 
proach within  40  miles  of  Pittsburgh,  scarcely  any  thing  is  to 
be  seen  along  the  river  but  barren  knobs  covered  with  srrubby 
bushes,  and  pine  trees.  At  some  distance  from  the  river  the 
pine  IS  of  great  growth,  and  presents  forests  of  impenetrable 
sliade.  As  an  exception  to  this,  there  is  a  large  body  of  good 
land  at  the  mouth  of  Stump  creek.  Westward,  toward  the 
Ohio  border,  there  is  oak  land  degenerating  into  scrubby  bar- 
rens, intersected  by  good  bottoms  along  the  head  waters  of  the 
Beaver,  and  some  tracts  of  tolerable  hill  land  well  timbered. 
As  we  proceed  southward  towards  the  Ohio  river,  the  number 
of  barren  tracts  increases,  but  the  bottom  land  of  the  streams 
improves:  the  surface  becomes  more  hilly,  and  the  characters- 
•f  the  soil  more  varied.  In  the  glades,  as" the  barrens  are  there 
called,  scarcely  any  fruit  can  possibly  be  raised  on  account  of 
the  frosts;  and  in  general  they  are  unsuited  for  grain.  In 
some  parts  they  are  covered  with  scrubby  bushes,  ground  oak, 
■whortleberry,  &c. ;  in  other  places  they  are  wet,  producing 
ci-anberries  and  grass. 

From  the  head  waters  of  Beaver  to  the  south  border  of  the 
state,  nine  tenths  of  the  trees  belong  to  the  oak  family ;  evea 
^  the  rich  bottoms,  among  the  black  walnuts  and  grape-vines, 
the  oak  generally  predominates. 

Along  the  Allegheny,  for  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
there  is  much  of  rich  bottom  land,  which  gradually  assumes. 
the  character  that  distinguishes  tlie  Ohio  alluvion. 
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I'he  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny — that  is,  the 
iouth  west  corner  of  the  state,  is  uniformly  but  moderiitely  fer- 
tile. There  are  indeed  some  small  tracts,  boch  of  bottom  and 
hill  land,  as  richly  productive  as  the  climate  will  allow,  and 
there  is  not  in  this  whole  extent  a  suigle  spot  of  barren  soil,  ex- 
cepting the  declivities  of  hills  too  steep  for  cultivation.  Rut 
with  regard  to  surface,  it  presents  little  else  than  groups  of  ir- 
regular ridges,  all  rising  nearly  to  the  same  elevation,  which  is 
about  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  great  rivers.  There  arc 
"§  few  isolated  points  above  the  usual  range.  One  of  these, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Washington,  affcrds  a  view  of  the 
Chesnut  ridge,  above  30  miles  distant.  About  8  miles  east  of 
Pittsburgh  the  view  again  opens  widely  on  the  same  mountain 
chain  where  the  nearest  part  of  it  is  at  the  distance  of  35  miles. 
But  the  highest  point  in  this  country,  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  is  a  peak  called  the  "  Round  Knob,"  in  Beaver 
county,  about  live  miles  eastward  from  Beaver  town.  It  ex- 
hibits a  panorama  of  sublime  extent  and  singular  beauty. 

There  is  a  chain  of  hills  rising  in  oblique  and  broken  lines, 
commencing  in  Virginia,  and  extending  north,  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  average  distance  of  20  mile.s 
from  it.  In  that  direction  it  passes  into  this  state,  and  reaches 
the  great  bend  of  the  Ohio  to  the  east  of  Beaver  town. 

I'he  most  western  chain  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  is  the 
Chesnut  ri  Ige.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee,  and  retains  that  name  in  Virginia.  In  thi^ 
state  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  ranges ;  the  eastern  one  of 
which  is  usually  called  the  Laurel  mountain.  It  passes  entire- 
ly across  the  state,  and  terminates  in  New-York.  Its  course 
in  every  part  is  about  N.  N.  E.  As  the  Chesnut  ridge  ap- 
proaches the  c<  ntral  latitude  of  this  state,  it  spreads  into  a  wide 
succession  of  irregular  liills  and  can  be  traced  no  further. 

The  Alleglieny  mountain  is  the  highest  of  the  Appalachian 
ranges  within  this  state  It  forms  the  grand  line  of  division 
between  the  rivers  which  flow  eastward  into  the  Atlantic  and 
those  that  flow  westward  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  however 
cut  through  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  ;  and  ex- 
hibits no  very  regular  chain  of  elevation  on  the  north  side  of 
that  river.  It  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Cumberland  or  Lau- 
rel mountain  through  its  whole  course ;  the  d'stance  between 
them  being  greatest  at  the  south  border  of  Virginia. 

There  are  no  marshes  in  the  south  rarest  quarter  of  tiiis  state, 
but  they  are  numerous  in  the  north  west. 

Climate.  There  is  a  great  diifererice  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  West  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature— far  greater  than  the  difference  of  latitude  would 
warr-iut  us  in  supposing.  South  of  Pittsburgh  the  snows  sel- 
dom fidl  more  than  four  or  hve  inches-— very  rarely  a  foot  in 
depth.    It  is  also  rare  :o  see  the  fruit  trees  injured  by  frosts. 
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But  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh  veiy  little  fruit  of 
any  kind  can  be  raised,  and  even  the  Indian  corii  is  liable  to  be 
injured  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  Snows  four  or  five  feet 
deep  are  seen  almost  every  winter.  In  these  respects  it  differs 
X'ery  little  from  the  mountain  Gountr}\  The  glades  are  affected 
by  frost  in  a  remarkable  manner.  When  glade  and  woodland 
are  included  in  the  same  field,  and  the  trees  entirely  removed 
from  the  latter,  the  frosts  will  still  indicate  most  strikingly  the 
part  which  had  been  glade.  In  some  seasons  those  glades  suffer 
frost  every  month  through  summer.  The  snows  and  cold  winds 
are  supposed  to  visit  this  quarter  from  the  northern  lakes ;  but 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  lakes  there  is  hardly 
ever  very  deep  snow.  The  seasons  of  cold  are  more  regular 
there,  and  the  fruit  trees  are  seldom  injured  A  similar  ano- 
mai;  ,  more  striking,  is  observed  in  Upper  Canada,  where  the 
spring  begins  late,  but  suffers  no  return  of  frost  for  that  season  ; 
and  there  fruit  grows  abundantly. 

That  the  snows  are  lighter  along  the  lake  shore  than  they 
are  in  the  interior,  is  attributed  to  violent  winds  which  usually 
prevail  on  the  lakes,  and  which  are  supposed  to  drive  the  snow- 
clouds  beyond  the  expanse  on  which  they  are  most  powerful^ 
suffering  them  to  fall  by  degrees  as  they  become  checked  by 
the  hiiJs  and  woods. 

There  is  an  opinion  generally  prevalent  in  the  western  coun- 
try, particularly  in  this  end  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  summers 
are  hotter  and  winters  colder  now  than  thev  were  in  early 
times ;  and  this  change  is  imputed  to  the  clearing  of  the  land, 
by  reason  of  which  the  earth  is  less  skreened  from  the  sun's 
rays  in  summer,  and  the  cold  winds  less  impeded  in  their  course 
during  the  winter.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause — whether  it 
be  permanent  or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  incontestible. 

This  part  of  the  state  has  been  more  exempted  from  hurri- 
canes than  any  other  part  of  the  western  country.  Within  the 
memory  of  its  eld  inhabitants  the  south  west  corner  of  it  has 
been  visited  by  two  or  three,  but  they  did  very  little  damage. 
The  extreme  unevenness  of  its  surface  has  apparently  been 
ione  cause  of  its  security. 

In  wmter  the  thermometer  here  sinks  sometimes  10  or  15 
degrees  below  zero,  but  such  paroxysms  are  thought  extraor- 
dinary and  never  last  long,  hardly' ever  more  than  a  day  or 
two.  As  great  a  severity  on  the  other  extreme  will  raise  the 
thermometer  to  94  or  95,  (some  say  100,  which  is  very  ques- 
tionable) and  after  falling  each  evening  it  may  return  to  the 
same  point  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  but  after  that  there 
'will  hardly  be  much  very  warm  weather  during  the  same  sea- 
son. yVhen  the  summer  heat  approaches  to  90  degrees  in  the 
Aclautic  cities,  it  causes  an  oppression  of  the  feelings,  a  pros- 
tration both  of  mental  and  muscular  energy,  such  as  is  never 
experienced  in  this  country — and  that  state  of  the  weather,  va- 
rying in  its  degrees,  ^viil  often  contiiiue  a  moiith  at  one  period. 
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The  south  west  part  of  the  state  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  healthhiess.  The  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  was  considered  rather  unhealthy  for  several  years 
after  the  first  settlements  commenced.  The  cause  of  the  un- 
healthiness  probably  was  the  fatigue  and  exposure  which  peo- 
ple always  undergo  in  new  settlements.  But  many  think  that 
the  salubrity  universally  acknowledged  at  present,  has  been 
caused  by  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Natural  Productions.  Coal  abounds  through  this  por- 
tion of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  country  around  the  head  of 
the  Ohio  for  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  in  every  direction  ; 
and  for  a  still  greater  distance  along  the  Monongahela  and  Al- 
legheny rivers.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  strata  being  generally  about  five  feet  thick. 
They  are  horizontal,  and  at  the  elevation  of  340  feet  from  the 
usual  level  of  the  water  in  the  rivers.  About  30  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh  it  is  near  the  common  level  of  the  waters,  and  in 
strata  generally  about  tsvo  feet  thick.  It  is  hkewise  near  the 
bases  of  the  hills  at  the  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  south  from 
Pittsburgh,  but  in  strata  nearly  three  feet  thick  It  is  not  al- 
ways perfectly  horizontal,  for  it  is  not  always  at  the  same  point 
of  elevation  in  different  hills  of  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  a  species  of  the  Newcastle  or  Cannel 
coal ;  but  its  leading  character  is  that  it  contains  more  bitumen 
than  any  other  coal  in  the  world.  Cannel  coal  has  usually  two 
thirds  charcoal,  nearly  one  third  bitumen,  and  the  balance  of  1 
or  4  per  cent,  silez  and  argil :  but  the  Pittsburgh  coal  has  about 
60  per  cent,  charcoal,  near  40  per  cent,  bitumen,  and  the  re- 
mainder 3  or  4  per  cent,  earth  and  metallic  matter,  chiefly 
oxyd  of  iron,  together  with  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  of 
sulphur.  Its  colour  is  pure  black,  passing  into  greyish  black  ; 
sometimes  externally  tinged  yellowish  v/ith  pyritical  matter. 
Its  longitudinal  fracture  is  slaty — cross  fracture  uneven,  pass- 
ing into  flat  and  conchoidai ;  hut  always  indicating  its  cubical 
chrystallization.  Its  lustre  is  resinous  and  splendent,  and  its- 
cross  fracture  often  beautifully  irridescent.  Specific  gravity 
from  1.  20.  to  1.  65.  The  texture  of  its  constituent  vegetable 
substances  appears  sometimes  in  it,  though  rarely. 

It  differs  very  little  from  the  Virginia  (Richmond)  coal,  ex- 
cept in  the  beauty  of  its  appearance ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
Lehigh  coal  greatly,  as  the  latter  consists  almost  entirely  of 
charcoal. 

With  occasional  intervals  the  bed  of  what  is  called  Pitts- 
burgh coal  extends  from  the  northern  lakes  through  all  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  vary- 
ing frequently  in  its  position  and  in  the  thickness  of  its  layers, 
but  hardly  any  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  in  smaller  veijjs 
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through  almost  every  part  of  West  Pennsylvania,  and  in  evei-r 
situation  from  the  transition  rocks  to  the  depositions  of  recent 
alluvion.  ^  In  the  former  it  is  generally  pvritical,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  in  the  state  of  bog-ore.  The  sort  usuallv  worked  is 
a  clay-iron  stone,  always  containing  Hmestone  and  sulphur. 
Where  the  latter  abounds  it  is  reckoned  of  little  value,  and  in 
many  places,  particularly  along  the  Allegheny,  there  are  im- 
mense beds  of  it  that  degenerate  into  perfect  suJphuret  of  iron 
—presenting  sometimes  cubical  crystals  and  sometimes  irregu- 
lar lumps.  Iron  in  the  form  of  yellow  and  red  ochres  has  been 
found  abundantly  in  many  places  tlirough  this  end  of  the  state, 
and  as  a  paint  has  supplied  the  western  countrv  largely. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  contained  in  large  proportion  in  the  alu- 
minous shale  which  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  our  hills.  Some- 
times it  is  found  mixed  with  earth,  but  tolerably  pure,  and  ori- 
ginating in  the  decomposition  of  sulphuretted  stones. 

Galena,  lead  ore,  has  lately  been  discovered  upon  the  Co- 
noquenessing,  about  36  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  The  mine  in 
early  times  furnished  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  quarter  with  a 
supply  of  that  metal ;  but  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made 
ior  working  it. 

Silver  ore  in  small  veins,  and  not  rich,  exists  in  several 
parts  of  the  Allegheny  country.  Several  years  ago  a  hunter 
having  lest  himself  in  the  dark,  trackless  and  almost  impene- 
trable pine  forests  on  the  east  side  of  Allegheny,  near  its  he-id 
-streams,  discovered  a  silver  mine  apparently  of  great  extent. 
A  quantity  of  the  ore  which  he  brought  to  Pittsburgh  proved 
to  be  unusually  rich  in  metal.  He  has  since  made  several  at- 
tempts to  find  the  mine,  but  always  without  success. 

Limes  TOXE.  Towards  the  heads  of  the  Allegheny  the  stones 
are  almost  entirely  siliceous,  but  the  calcareous  character  be- 
comes apparent  as  we  proceed  southward  to  the  Monongahela 
country :  hence  arises  the  superior  fertility  of  that  quarter. 

The  common  limestone  stratum  is  below  the  coal,  but  the 
best  kind  is  above  it.  It  is  sometimes  in  reniform  nodules;  some- 
times shistose,  and  sometimes  in  irregular  masses  which  no 
doubt  had  been  broken  off  from  beds  of  the  floetz  formation. 
Its  colour  is  grey,  passing  into  light  blue,  deep  blue  and 
black,  and  the  hme  produced  from  it  has  a  dark  grey  tint—a 
circumstance  occasioned  by  the  black  oxyd  of  manganese  it 
contains,  which  causes  it  to'fuse  into  a  bright  black  enamel  at 
a  high  heat. 

Limestone,  containing  petrified  marine  shells,  such  as  cornu 
ammonis,  escallop,  with  corals,  &c.  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  many  places^  particularly  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Al- 
legheny. It  is  always  i.upure,  being  c!i  cflv  si^ex,  and  evident-  - 
ly  termed  by  the  lime  in  water  oozing  through  beds  of  sand  and 
becommg  carbonized  in  that  state.    The  formation  of  the  Brec- 
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cia  Cwhich  is  abundant  through  this  country)  is  similar,  con- 
sisting of  pebbles  united  by  lime.  The  pebbles  in  it  are  gene- 
rally washed  ones ^f  quartz,  sand  stone,  and  sometimes  riband- 
jasper,  green,  grey,  red  and  }  ellow. 

Marble  has  been  found  here  in  small  veins,  but  impure^ 
containing  silex  and  being  coloured  with  manganese  or  iron. 
White  and  transparent  calcareous  spar  is  often  found  in  fis- 
sures of  the  common  limestone. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  parls)  has  been  discovered 
hi  extensive  beds  in  several  places  along  the  C'.noquenessing 
ci'eek,  a  branch  of  the  Beaver.  It  is  impure,  passing  into  alu- 
minous shale. 

Some  varieties  of  marl  have  been  observed  in  this  quarter, 
but  I  have  seen  no  mstance  of  their  application  as  a  manure. 

Slatp: — an  argillaceous  shist — is  common,  but  seldom  solid 
enough  to  be  of  any  use.  The  steatite  (soap-stone)  is  generally 
near  the  coal  stratum.  It  is  greenish  v/hite,  containing  silex, 
magnesia,  a  little  iron,  and  a  portion  of  argil  unusually  great. 

Amianthus  has  been  found  near  BrnwnBville.  It  is  ydlow- 
ish  white,  of  a  silky  lustre«fibroug,  loo?e,  goft  and  flexible. 
[From  this  mineral  an  incombuotibie  cloth  is  produced.] 

Nitrate  of  potash  (salt  petre)  is  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  many  of  the  hills  near  Pittsburgh. 

Sulphate  o*-^  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  is  found,  not  very 
pure,  in  some  of  the  Moncngahela  hills. 

Mineral  OIL  is  procured  abundantly  from  several  springs 
oear  the  heads  of  the  Allegheny  river.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  are  at  Big  and  little  Oil  creeks,  in  this  state;  and  at 
Oil  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Glean  creek,  in  Cattaraugus  county, 
of  New-York  state.  This  oil,  unlike  the  bitumen  generally 
found  in  other  countries,  is  perfectly  liquid  and  transparent ; 
but  slightly  tinged  with  brown.  It  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  blue  looking  pehcle,  and  is  generally  collected  by 
placing  woolen  cloths  upon  the  water,  and  wringing  them  out 
again.  It  is  said  to  possess  many  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties ;  at  any  rate,  it  enters  largely  into  commerce  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

The  great  oil  spring  is  eleven  miles  north  east  from  Frank- 
lin, in  the  bed  of  Big  Oil  creek,  about  one  mile  from  its  mouth* 

Salt  is  obtained  from  wells  bored  at  several  places  upon 
the  Conemaugh  river.  The  supply  is  already  great,  and  the 
number  of  works  is  still  encreasing.  More  lately  the  borings 
On  Voughiogheny  have  produced  strong  salt  water  in  greafc 
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abundance,  and  it  is  jvenerallv  supposed  that  it  mar  be  obtain- 
ed any  where  west  of  the  great  transition  range  of' the  \ppa- 
iachian  lijountair.s. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  has  been  made  unon  the 
Conoqueneosuig  (near  Butler)  by  forming  a  kind  of  basin  in 
the  bed  ot  the  creek  where  tiie  salt  water  rises  without  boiing. 

Oeoi.ogt.  1^0  understand  this  subject  clearly  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  take  notice  of  the  extent  of  all  the  several  formations 
which  constitute  the  ])ases  of  the  country.  The  whole  region 
IS  of  secofidari/  formation,  winch  lies  between  the  Appalachian 
mountains  on  the  east,  the  Missouri  mountains  on  the  west,  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  gLdf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  ; 
except  the  soutliern  parts  of  the  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  which  are  alluvial  as  far  north  as  Coweta  and 
Point  Comfort  in  Alabama,  Homochitto  river  in  Mississippi, 
and  the  Masserne  hills  in  Louisiana. 

This  secondary  tract  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  transition 
range  which  commences  near  the  centre  of  Alabama  state,  and 
extends  north  eastv/ardly,  designating  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  rennessee  and  Kentucky— passing" through  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  Vermont,  and  terniinating  on  tlie  east 
Shore  of  lake  Chump h\in.  It  is  above  a  hundred  miles  broad 
in_ Pennsylvania;  occupying  here  the  chief  part  of  the  noun- 
tam  range,  but  becoming  regularly  narrower  as  it  extends  from 
the  centre  of  the  state  both  northward  and  soutluvard.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ^res-t  /irimitive  range  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  top  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  is  the  dividing'lin© 
between  the  transition  and  secondary  formations  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  this  state,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Juniata  turnpike, 
heyond  this  their  limits  have  not  been  well  ascertained.  The 
mountains  of  transition  rock  are  distinguished  from  the  irregu- 
lar, peaked,  primitive  mountains,  by  tlie  straight,  long,  level, 
unbroken  ranges  of  their  summits.  They  are  chiefly  composed 
of  quartzy  aggregates,  called  country  burr,  or  mill  stone  rock 
— sandstone  with  a  flinty  cement,  in  niasses  and  in  strata — rocks 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  porphyry — grey-w^acke,  with  peb- 
bles and  fieidspar  crystals  in  it,  united  by  a  cement  of  chlorite 
slate.  These  chiefly  occupy  the  ridges.  In  the  valiies  are 
grey- wacke,  grey- wacke  slate,  limestone,  (the  small  grained 
transition  kind)  lime- spar  disseminated  and  in  veins ;  sandstone 
■with  a  lime  cement  alternating  with  the  grey  wacke»  &c.  The 
metals  in  this  formation  are  ;ron  and  lead — the  latter  scarce. 

I  he  secondary  formation  consists  of  sandstone  and  clay  slate, 
alternating  with  compact  limestone  in  beds  of  nodules  and  in 
solid  slate.  It  is  of  various  shades  from  hght  grey  to  blue  or 
black ;  and  often  mingled  with  pieces  of  a  kind  of  black  flint 
called  chert.  Towards  the  lakes  the  hmestone  generally  con- 
tains much  silex,  argil,  manganese,  &c.  but  becomes  purer  as 
Jt  extends  southward,  until,  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  it  passes 
jato  §OQti  marble.    Through  several  portions  of  this  region  the^ 
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coal  beds  extend:  Plaster  of  paris  and  salt  rock  are  supposed 
'to  exist  in  every  part  of  it.  At  Niagara  the  old  red  sandstone 
appears  as  the  basis  of  the  limestone  strata.  Besides  t1ie  v.ew 
•ficetz  sandstone,  which  is  chitfiy  formed  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  micaceous  rocks,  a  more  free  kind  is  found  in  masses. 
Between  the  Conoquenessing  and  lake  Erie  are  found  large 
detached  masses  of  granite,  resembling  sienive ;  origuiating, 
no  doubt,  in  t!ie  e'^'struction  of  ^ome  primitive  mountain.  Tiie 
range  of  it  extends  neai'ly  to  the  centre  of  Ohio  state.  In  the 
sgme  range  masses  of  white  stone  are  found.  Soap-stone,  pot- 
-Stone  and  other  var.eties  of  magnesian  rocks  are  found,  but 
seldom  in  extensive  str.-ta,  at  least  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  West  Pennsylvania  tlie  limestone  beds  are  mostly  thin, 
and  frequent!}-  interrupted,  There  is  no  coal  of  independent 
formation.  In  some  pfices  there  are  co^d  s:rata  at  different 
depths  in  the  same  hdis.  On  the  Yoiighiogen.  there  is  coal 
some  hundred  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ri\  or.  The  detail 
ef  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  geography  of  each  state. 

_  Natural  CuiuosiTit  s.  In  Fayette  and  Washington  coun- 
ties there  are  large  caves  containing  stalactites  and  petrifac- 
tions, but  no  scientinc  porson  has  examined  them.  There  ai*e 
likewise  two  ca\es  in  Ruiler  county  as  yet  unexplored  About 
40  miles  north  east  from  Pittsburgh,,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Allegheny,  there  are  numerous  deep  conical  holes,  so  steep 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  any  one  caii  descend  into  them.  At 
the  bottom  of  almost  every  one  of  tliem  there  is  a  fine  pure 
sprir;g. 

On  the  Monongahela  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  Ten  Mile  creek, 
(ner^r  Brownsv'ule)  there  are  carvings  or  inpresslons  iipor^ 
rocks,  resembling  beasts^  birds,  fish(is,  pUnts,.  5cc. 
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Census 
of  1810. 


Towns. 


Counties 
adjoining 

Iht  west',  vn 

boundary 

line. 


Greene 
Washington 


Beaver 


Mercer 
Crawford 
tEiie 


^Favette 
2d  Range,      Westmoreland 
or  counties      . ,,     , 
next  adjoin-.;  Allegheny 


ing  to  the 
latter. 


Butler 
Venango 
L  Warren 

pSomerset 
j  liidiana 
3d  Range.  ^  Arnistronc 
I  Jefferson 
LM'Kean 


4th  Ran; 


rCamhria 
je.  <  Clearfield. 
C  Potter 


12,544 


12,168 

8,277 
5.178 

3,758 

24.714 
26,392 

25,317 

7,346 
3,060 
3,827 

i  1.284 
6,215 
6,14^J 

16iJ 
142 

2,117 
875 

2y 


5  Waynesboro,'  Morrisville, 

i      Greensburgh. 

r  Washington,  Cannonsburffh* 

<  Williamsport,    Frederick- 
(_     town. 

C  Beaver,  Sharon, Greersburgh, 

Z     Logstown. 
Mercer. 
Meadville. 
Erie,  Waterford,  Lexington; 

Uniontown,  Brownsville. 
Greensburgh,  Hannahstown, 
rPiTTSBURRH,  Elizabcthtown, 

<  M'Keesport,  La  vrenceville, 
(_   Birmingham, Wilkiusburgh, 
Butler  Harmonie,  Zelienople. 
Franklin. 

Warren. 

"Somerset,  Berlin,  Elk. 

Indiana. 

Kittaning 

Smethport 

Ebensburg. 

Goudersport. 


^  Towers.  Pittsburgh  is  situated  in  N.  latitude  40'>  55'  and  S^ 
8'W.  long,  from  Washington;  between  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  Its  scite 
is  a  triangular  tract  of  alluvion  ground,  the  greater  part  of 
■which  is  nearly  level,  and  elevated  about  fortv  feet  above  the 
low  water  mcirk.  It  has  oeen  diminished  in'  breadth  by  the 
loss  of  a  range  of  lots  at  the  Allegheny  shore,  which  were 
■washed  away  nearly  forty  years  ago.     It  was  fii-st  occupied  a^ 
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a  military  post  by  the  French,  in  the  spring  of  1?54 ;  and  was 
then  called  fort  Du  Quesne,  in  honour  of  the  French  naval  com- 
mander of  that  name.  It  was  one  of  the  line  of  posts  through 
which  comnmnication  was  established  between  their  Canadian 
and  Mississippi  possessions.  The  British  after  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  succeeded  in  expeUing  the  French  from  this 
country,  in  the  autumn  of  1758  ;  and  the  fort,  which  had  been 
partly  demolished  by  its  late  occupants,  was  repaired  by  Gen- 
eral Forbes,  who  called  it  Fort  Pitt,  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.  It  was  then  garrisoned  and  retained  by  a  British 
force  for  several  years. 

The  first  houses  of  this  town  were  built  about  the  year  1760  ; 
and  in  *62  its  population  was  estimated  at  JOO  souls.  In  the 
following  year  hostilities  commenced  between  the  Indians  and 
the  white  people  of  the  frontier,  which  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  to  retire  within  the  fort.  They  were  then 
besieged  there  for  several  months,  but  finally  relieved  by  a  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Bouquet,  after  having  been  reduced 
to  great  distress. 

The  town  was  first  surveyed  off  in  1765,  upon  a  plan  some- 
what different  from  its  px  esent  one  ;  but  for  several  years  there 
■was  little  addition  to  it,  either  of  buildings  or  of  population.  A 
row  of  its  best  houses,  which  had  occupied  the  Allegheny  shore, 
were  demolished  by  freshets  about  the  year  .780.  Judge  Brack- 
enridge  relates  that  when  h<  first  visited  it  (in  1781)  it  consist- 
ed of  a  few  miserable  houses  situated  around  the  walls  of  the 
garrison. 

A  re- survey  was  made  of  the  town  by  George  Woods,  ia 
May,  J 784,  by  order  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq.  attorney  for  John 
Penn,  jr.  and  John  Penn.  It  retains  at  present  the  plan  then 
adopted,  which  was  that  of  a  right  angled  triangle  (or  a  figure 
nearly  such)  ha\  ing  its  longest  side  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  It 
now  contains  30  streets,  26  alleys,  and  or^  public  open  square. 
Two  ranges  of  squares  run  parallel  wiui  the  Allegheny  ;  the 
others  range  with  the  Monongahela,  forming  triangular  lots  at 
the  intersections. 

In  1810  there  were  767  houses  (besides  the  stables,  kitchens, 
8cc.)  to  wit,  11  of  stone ;  283  of  brick  ;  473  of  frames  and  log's;, 
"svith  a  population  of  4,740. 

In  1811  there  were  953  houses,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 
In  1815  theie  were  1303  houses,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1816,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
Sever^i.  houses  have  since  been  built,  but  the  population  has 
ijeen  diminished. 

'I'htre  are  no  buildings,  public  or  private,  m  Pittsburgh, 
vrhich  deserve  particular  attention.  The  court  honse  is  a  mas- 
&ve  brick  structure,  of  whimsical,  irregular  architecture. — 
There  are  three  market  houses  of  ordinary  appearance;  but 
two  of  them  of  late  have  fallen  into  utter  neglect  The  gaol 
was  lately  presented  by  a  grand  jury  to  the  Mayor's  court  as  a 
public  nuisance. 
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There  fire  eleven  places  of  public  worship.  Two  of  them 
are  occupied  by  congregations  of  General  Assemb-y  Presbyte- 
rians— two  by  Methodists — one  by  Associate  Reformed — one 
by  Roman  Catholics--one  by  Episcopalians — one  by  Scotch  Se- 
ceders — one  by  Covenanters — and  one  by  German  Lutherans, 

An  act  has  been  passed  for  the  e?.tal>lishnient  of  a  uuivei*s  ty, 
'dut  probably  an  age  may  elaps^before  the  project  can  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  -..^' 

Kere  are  three  banks,  kept  in  common  dwelling-houses  ;  one 
of  them,  however,  has  lately  determined  to  close  its  business. 

The  structures  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers are  the  two  bridges  lately  built  over  the  Monongahela  and 
^Allegheny  rivers.  The  Monongahela  bridge  consists  of  eigh^ 
arches  placed  upon  seven  piers  of  rough  massive  stone  work, 
iw.d  two  handsome  abutments  of  cut  stone.  It  is-  36  feet  from 
tlie  flooring  to  low  water  mark ;  37  feet  wide,  and  1500  feet  in 
length  between  the  abutments ;  entire  length  about  1800  feet; 
The  Allegheny  bridge  consists  of  seven  arches  upon  six  rough 
piers  with  rough  abutments.  It  is  likewise  36  feet  in  heigtit,  37 
feet  in  width,  and  1122  feet  in  length,  between  the  abutments; 
entire  length  about  1600  feet.  These  bridges  were  executed  by 
contraot ;  the  former  for  the  sum  of  Sll<^3<^00 — the  latter  for 
lb  100,000. 

Alyjut  the  year  1T9S  a  wharf  was  erected  upon  the  left  shore 
of  tiie  Allegheny,  to  present  that  stream  from  eiH' reaching  up- 
on the  town  ;  but  in  the  great  freshet  of  1813  it  w^as  almost  en- 
tirely demolished.  A  smaller  one  was  in  consequence  built 
on  Its  scite.  Upon  the  Monongahela  shore  a  kind  of  wiiarves 
have  been  raided  for  the  purpose  of  forming  inclined  ways  from 
the  streets  to  the  water  edge. 

The  British  fort  occupied  the  extreme  point  between  the 
two  rivers;  but  it  »vas  chiefly  destroyed,  and  surveyed  into 
town  lots.  The  United  States  military  post  called  fort  Fay- 
ette was  a  kind  of  stockade  fortification  without  ditches,  con- 
structed near  the  north  east  angle  of  the  town.  Its  scite  was 
sold  off  at  auction,  in  J813,  and  the  present  station  at  Law- 
rtnceville  was  then  purchased. 

The  villages  united  to  Pitisburgh  as  its  suburbs  arc— ^Ist,  the 
"Northern  Liberty,"  or  Bayard's  town  ;  which  is  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Allegiieny,  near  the  northeast  angle  of  the  citv — 
2d,  Allegheny  town,  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  same  river,  about 
500  yards  from  tlie  shore,  opposite  to  the  centre  of  tlie  city,  and 
at  present  connected  with  it  by  the  Allegheny  bridg*-.  It  is 
the  scite  of  the  Penitentiarv  for  \\'est  Pennsylvania — Sd,  Bir- 
iningham,  on  the  soutli  shore  of  the  Alonongahela,  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  britlge  of  that  river.  It  contains  about  fifty 
houses.  Lawrenceville  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Allegheny, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  east  from  Pittsbui-^h.  It  is 
CT)nucctcd  with  the  L^nited  States  garrison,  arsenal,  ^c.    The 
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pnbllc  buildings  at  this  place  are  spacious,  and  have  a  very 
handsome  appecirancc. 

The  valley  of  Pittsburgh  is  almost  entirely  v/alled  round 
■v^'ith  Sleep  hills,  wliich  ha\e  a  disagreeable  effect  in  its  lajid- 
scape,  'rhe  n-itural  expansion  of  the  city  is  greatly  checked 
on  the  east  side  by  two  beauiiful  eminences,  called  Grant's 
hill  and  Boyd's  hill.  From  every  jjoint  within  tliis  range  the 
eye  is  displeased  with  its  want  of  scope;  but  in  no  other  res- 
pect is  the  natural  situation  unpleasant.  From  all  the  ele- 
vated points  around  it  we  are  presented  with  beautiful  views 
— many  of  them  highly  picturesque,  combining  the  varieti<^s 
of.hill,  grove  and  river  scenery — green  lawn — precipitous  bare 
rocks — deep  flats — cultivatetl  fields — neat  cottages — with  the 
city  itself  all  dark,  dimly  discoveivjd  through  the  wreaths  of 
its  smoke — its  detached  buildings  and  adjacent  villages — and 
e\ery  part  anininted  with  all  the  movi<ng  oI)jects  that  tlie  lovei'S 
of  the  graphic  art  could  wish  to  find  here. 

Neverihele-s,  almost  e\ery  stranger  enters  this  city  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted  ;  but  what  is  worse,  tlie  most  of  them 
leave  it  with  sentiments  not  much  more  favourable.  Tliey 
find  it,  not  in'leed  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  such  sublime  gloom 
as  they  expect  to  be!uoid  over  a  place  that  aspires  to  ttie  name 
of  Brumma-^em^  but  they  find  its  streets  slieeted  with  mud 
or  da!^t»  its  houses  swart  with  lampblack,  and  t)ie  inhabitants 
not  much  better  in  that  respect.  How  n^auy  travellers  would 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  agreeable  pe(;ple  could  not  be  founcj 
ki  such  an  unsightly  receptacle  ! 

Its  political  and  commercid  importance — ^its  rise  and  de- 
cline, are  well  exhibited  at  the  following  document  reported 
by  a  committee  specially  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  of  its 
citizens.  »• 

Comparative  extent  and  value  oftJie  Mamifactone^  of  Pittsburgh  and 
its  vididtyin  the  vcavs  1815  and  I8i9— v/z. 
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steam  Engine  Factories, 
Foundries  and  Iron  Castings, 
Iron  and  Nail  Factories, 
Blacksmiths  aud  VV  hite^miths, 
Glass  Manufactories  and  Glass 

Cutting,* 
Hat  Manufactories, 
Woollen  Factories  aivd  Hosiery, 
Saddlers,        .... 
Breweries,  -         -         - 

White  aud  Red  Lead  Factories, 
Tob.acconisis, 
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Brass  Foundries, 
Bopemaking,  .        -        - 

Saddletree  Factories 
TinTactories  and  Coppersmiths, 
Chair  Factories  and  Cabinet 
Making",  .        .        - 

Silver  Plaiing",        -        -         - 
Cotton  Factories, 
Plane  Makintf, 
^^"ire  Weaving-,. 
Wire  Making,        -         -         ► 
Button  Making, 
Umbrella  Making, 
Piano  Forte  Making, 
Taylors,  -         -         -         - 

Shoemakers,  -         .    •    - 

Patent  Balances,  Scale  &.  Steel- 
yards. -        -        - 
Yellow  Queensu'are, 
Pipe  Making-,  .         .         - 
Linen  Factory,        .         .         - 
Wagon  Making  &  Wheelwrights,    40 
Paper  Makingj 
Auger   Makers,    Bellows  Ma-"^ 

kei-s^  Brush  Makers,  Cotton  I 

Spinners.Weavtrs.  Curriers,  j 

Cutlers,  Locksmths,   Spin-  I 

«ing  Machine  Makers.  Tan-  ( 

iiers.  Tallow  Chandlers,  Pat-  " 

tern    Makers,    Silversmiths 

GunsDiltiis  andSoap  Boilers,  J 

1960  S2.617,§33       672   §832,000 
*  On  Flint  Glass  aI«Jne  the  reduction  has  baen  jg75,000. 
(Signed)  GEORGE  SUTTON, 

HENRY  DOANE,       S>  Committee, 
SOB.  PATTERSON. 
Pittsburgh,  December  24th,  1819. 

Erie  is  situated  upon  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  bay,  fornie4 
by  two  peninsulas,  which  project  iHto  lake  Erie.  The  largest 
of  these,  called  Presgue-isle,  is  7  miles  long,  and  above  a  mile 
broad.  It  is  a  mere  heap  of  sand,  covered  with  ponds,  cran- 
berry marshes,  dwarf  oaks,  cedars  and  pines.  The  bay  has 
a  bar  across  its  mouth,  which  will  not  allow  a  passage  for 
large  ships.  Tlie  town  now  contains  only  about  100  houses, 
but  will  no  doubt  become  a  place  of  considerable  commerce. 
It  is  a  port  of  entr}%  but  hitherto  it  has  had  little  trade  of  any- 
kind  except  what  was  connected  with  the  salt  carrying  busi- 
ness. Originally  the  scite  of  the  town  belonged  to  New-York 
state ;  but  this,  together  with  the  projection  at  the  N.  W.^ 
corner  of  Pennsylvania,  was  purchased  by  this-  state^    It  i% 
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136  miles  north  from  Pittsbargh  ;  100  miles  east  from  Cleve- 
land? and  97  miles  S.  W.  from  Buffalo  (at  the  east  end  of  the 
lake  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  supplied  wita  a  gixat 
number  of  streams  remarkably  well  saited  for  mills  and  other 
machineiy. 

Brownsville  (which  may  be  understood  as  including 
Bridgeport,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Dunlap  s  creek  froni 
Brownsville  proper)  is  rising  rapidly  into  iniportance.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Monongahe  a,  where  the 
great  Cumberland  turnpike,  leadmg  from  \\  ashmgton  c  ty  to 
Wheelmg,  crosses  that  river-220  miles  from  V\  ashington-- 
57  from  \Mieeling-and  56,  by  the  river,  from  Pittsburgh  It 
occupies  the  face  of  a  hill  nearly  3G0  feet  in  height;  which, 
though  an  inconvenient  scite  for  business,  is  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque Heretofore  the  flour  trade  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Washington  and  Fayette  counties  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  this  place;  and  the  boat-budding  as  connect- 
ed with  that  trade  ;  but  of  late  it  has  made  progress  m  man- 
ufactures generally,  and  promises  to  claim  a  large  share  oi 
the  entrepot  business  in  the  great  commerce  between  the  east- 
ern and  western  countries.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  tertile  body 
of  land,  very  extensive  and  well  cultivated;  but  the  best  se- 
curity for  its  prosperitv  (which  is  not  always  opulence)  is  m 
the  sober,  industrious  habits  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it  and 
its  vicinity. 

Washington  is  likewise  upon  the  Cumberland  road  ;  about 
25  miles  north  of  W  heel  ng,  and  26  south  from  Pittsburgh.  Iti3 
not  ^avoural)ly  situated  for  trade  but  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
settlement.  It  has  a  College  (bearing  the  same  name)  which  is 
usually  attended  by  50  or  60  students.  The  town  contains  sev- 
eral manufactories,  and  about  300  houses. 

Greens  BURGH  is  situated  on  the  Philadelphia  turnpike  mad, 
<52m-.kseastofPittsburgn.  It  Is  inhabited  chiefly  b>^  Germans, 
as  IS  the  greater  part  of  the  county  it  belongs  to.  I  his  circum- 
stance may  be  sufficent  to  vouch  for  its  prosperity. 

Franklin,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  is  an  inconsidera- 
ble town  but  promises  well  to  become  a  place  f  irade  ni  a  tev7 
years.  Its  poverty  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  barrenness  ot  tae 
country  around  it. 

Beaver,  or  Mackintosh,  is  situated  about  1  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  river,  upon  a  level  shore,  so  very  muc^i  eleva- 
ted that  it  renders  tlie  sciie  extremely  inconvenient  tor  trade  , 
thetovvn  accordingly  possesses  little. 

C\  .oN^BUR^ii  \^  s'tnated  oiu an  unimportant  road,  leading 
from  Fittsburgti  to  the  town  of  Washington.    It  owes  its  nse 
F  2 
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•and  support  to  its  literary  seminary,  called  Jefferson  Colllti^s 
an  institution  which  had  some  celebrity  when  it  was  an  academ}  I 
The  healthiness  of  the  situation,  cheapness  of  living,  and  sober 
kabits  of  the  people,  renders  this  place  more  suitable  than  any 
ether  m  this  end  of  the  state  for  a  great  literary  establishment?. 

Meabville  is  surrounded  by  a  thriving  settlement ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  in  an  improving  condition,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
all  towns  in  that  quarter. 

Harm  ON  IE  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  colony  of  Ger- 
mans,^ who  in  1815  were  removed  to  the  Wabash  Country 

They  nad  several  manufactories  of  fine  cloths,  coitons,  linen?, 
sweet  oil,  wine,  whiskey,  beer,  flour,  pottery,  and  other  less 
important  articles.  They  had  likewise  considerable  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  horned  cattle.  Their  town  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  a  vineyard  formed  with  immense  labour  upon  parapet 
walls,  a  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  a  labyrinth,  and  a  number 
of  other  curiosities. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  Harmonites  the  placs: has  almost 
become  a  deserted  village. 

in'^"^^^^^^^'^^^  AND  Manufactures  of  every  town  in 
VV  est  Pennsylvania,  except  Pittsburgh,  have  been  inconsider*" 
aoie;  and  even  that  town  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  as  an 
entrepot  lor  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  western  country 
and  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  principal  articles  of  export  fur- 
nished by  this  part  of  the  country,  were  flour,  whiskey,  apples^ 
cider,  glass  ware,  pine  and  cherry  boards  and  scantling,  porter^ 
peach  brandy,  corn,  butter,  fowls-,  thread,  onions,  beans,  miner' 
:al  oil,  ironmopgciy,  cabinet  work,  saddlery,  paper,  potterr 
shoes  and  baots.  j    f  t-    y  f         j* 

^  The  market  for  these  articles  has  been  in  the  lower  Missic- 
SH)pi  country,  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and  sometimes  in  our- 
^stern^cities  .-  but  that  market  has  been  so  precarious  that  it 
afforded  very  little  encouragement  at  any  time,  even  for  th©. 
"j^jGduction  of  the  raw  articles.  In  fm-mer  times  the  list 
«t  exports  was  much  longer  by  the  addition  of  such  items  as 
bacon,  lard,  beef,  tallow,  potatoes,  venison,  cheese,  soap,  and 
aiany  others  ;.  but  at  present,  very  few  even  of  the  f rst 
mentioned  articles  can  find  a  market.  Some  years  ago,  Xmcn 
»ad  bags  were  exported  largely  to  the  eastern  towns  and  cities, 
fcut  that  trade,  never  very  profitable,  is  worth  nothing  now.«-. 
Ox  domestic  manufactures  for  domestic  use,  the  principal  are 
imens,  woolens,  cottons,  brown  sugar,  articles  in  iron,  glass 
and  leather,  porter,  shoes,  hat»,  &c.  In  quantity  they  wereregu- 
lariy  progressive  until- the  termination  of  the  late  war,  but  since 
that  period  they  have  gradually  dechned.  The  quantities  an  J 
kmds  of  articles  produced  in  Pittsburgh  will  be  best  understood 
1^  reference  to  tlie  account  of  tlie  manufactures  in  that  place. 
Th€  furnaces,  ^d  other  iron  monufaaories  of  West  Psnnsj?^ 
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»'^ia  are  numerous,  but  we  have  no  statement  of  their  number. 

The  salt  made  at  Conemaugh  and  Youghiogheny,  hithertcj 
Has  not  been  sufficient  for  this  quarter  of  the  state  ;  but  th^. 
number  of  wells  is  continually  increasing. 

As  to  the  importation  and  entrepot  business,  the  value  of  thd 
goods  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  amount  paid  for  the  car- 
riage of  them.  From  1812  to  1817  the  annual  amount  of  wag- 
gonage  for  goods  has  been  stated  1,200,000  dollars  annuallv  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  families,  and  household  articles^  if  paid  for 
would  have  amounted  to  300,000  dollars  annually.  In  ^Sl&tlie 
number  of  waggons  that  passed  between  Pittsburgh  and  tho 
Atlantic  cif.es  exceeded  12,000.  The  amount  paid  for  wag- 
gonage  that  year  must  therefore  have  been  about  two  millions 
Qi  dollars. 

History  of  Settlemknt.  The  French  began  to  accupy 
this  country  in  1753  by  establishing  a  millicirv  post  at  Le  Bceuf, 
tinder  the  superintendance  of  Le  G:irdear  cle  Sc.  Pieri  e.  i'he 
greater  part  of  West  Penns)  Ivania  being  then  ipxluded  wi!:iiia 
<Jie  hmits  of  Virginia,  Mr.  DliiwidUe,  tiie  governor  of  that 
state,  sent  to  St  Pierre  a  re.Tionstrriuce,  the  delivery  of  wliich 
was  entrusted  to  maj.  Waslrngton  (since  gen.  Washington.) 
This  message  prod'xed  no  eflRrct ;  whereujjon  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature raised  a  regiment  of  300  men  to  establish  their  claims. 

Mr.  Fry  wus  appointed  colonel,  and  George  Washington 
lieutenant  colonel  oi  the  troops.  In  April  (1754)  col.  Wash- 
ington advanced  with  two  companies  to  the  Great  Meadows, 
and  commenced  hostilities,  though  war  had  not  been  declared 
between  France  and.  Great  F5ntain.  In  a  dark  rainy  night  he 
■surprised  the  Frencli  encampment  at  the  Great  meadows ; 
captured  their  party  all,  except  one  man,  and  killed  their  com- 
mander Jumonville,  who  was  afterwards  much  lamented.  Ccl» 
Fry  died  soon  after  this  event,  and  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  devolved  upon  Washington  Having  received  r&- 
inforcements  from  New-York  and  S  Carolina,  he  marched 
to  attack  fort  Du  Quesne,  which  had  recently  been  established  ; 
but,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  unfavourable  intelligence,  he  re- 
turaed  to  the  Great  iMeadows,  and  constructed  there  a  little 
forutication  called  "  Fort  Necessity.'* 

De  ViUier,  ihe  conmiandant  of  fort  Du  Quesne,  presently  at- 
tacked Washington's  detachment  of  colonists  in  fort  Necessity, 
and  after  an  engagement  of  8  or  9  hours,  with  little  or  no  blood- 
shed, he  compelled  them  to  surrender.  He  conceded  to  them, 
the  honours  of  war,  and  suffered  them  to  retreat  to  the  Virgi- 
nia settlements  with  iheir  arms  and  baggage. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  then  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  contest ;  and  early  in  the  succeeding  spring  (1755)  Gen. 
Braddock  was  despatched  to  America  with  two  regiments,  and 
'aidered  to  take  possession  <jf  the  "  Ohio  country  .'•'    Upoa  bjb" 
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arrival  he  invited  col.  Washington  to  join  him  as  a  volunteer 
aid-de  camp.  Washington  accepted  the  invitation,  and  joined 
him  at  Alexandria.  A  detachment  of  Virginia  troops  being  ad- 
ded to  the  Britibh  force,  they  marched  against  fort  Du  Quesne, 
by  the  way  of  Wills  creek  and  the  Little  Meadows,  and  on 
the  9tli  of  July  crossed  the  Monongahela  at  the  mouth  of  Tur- 
tle creek.  At  that  point  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of 
French  and  Indians  who  lay  in  ambush,  anticipating  all  the  ad- 
verse movements.  The  British  fought  the  battle  most  unskit* 
fully,  and  were  completely  defeated.  Gen.  Braddock  received 
a  'vound  of  v/hich  he  died  in  a  few  days  at  Camp  Dunbar.  Of 
his  officers,  amounting  in  number  to  85,  all  except  20  were  ei- 
ther killed  or  wounded.  When  the  route  commenced  the  In- 
dians employed  themselves  in  plundering  the  deadsMEtnd  suffered 
Washington  to  coaduct  the  retreat  of  the  British  and  Virgi-  - 
nians  across  the  ^Monongahela  without  molestation  The  rem- 
riantof  the  defeated  army  fell  back  upon  camp  Dunbar;  and 
having  destroyed  there  as  much  of  their  baggage  as  they  could 
spare,  they  returned  over  the  mountains. 

During  the  three  succeeding  years  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  along  the  east  border  of 
the  mountains,  were  left  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  sa- 
vages, and  suffered  greatly. 

A  thir(ii»^xpedition  against  foit  Du  Quesne  was  planned  in 
3758  ;  and  the  command  of  the  tbrce  collected  for  that  purpose 
"Was  assigTied  to  gen,  Forbes.  W^hen  he  approached  the  fort  \ie 
permitted  col.  Grant,  a  S£':ttish  officer,  to  advance  with  800 
Highlanders  to  reconnoitre  the  position.  When  this  detach- 
ment arrived  upon  the  beautiful  little  eminence,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  that  gallant  colonel,  it  was  sunrise,  and  the 
reveille  was  beat.  The  French  and  Indians  in  the  fort  sallied 
out,  surrounded  the  leconnoitering  party — killed  the  greater 
p  rt  of  them  and  captured  the  rest.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
col.  Grant. 

t  ^\  hen  gen.  Forbes  arrived  on  the  5th  of  November  he  found 
tlie  tort  evacuated  and  nearly  demolished.  He  rep-iired  it ; 
gai-risoned  it,  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  called  it  fort  Pitt. 
When  peace  was  thus  restored  the  wliite  people  extended  their 
settlements  over  the  mountains  as  far  westward  as  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  rivers  ;  but  the  Indian  warfare  which  commenced 
in  1763  nearly  depopulated  the  country  again.  Those  who  had 
lived  around  fort  Pitt  then  retired  within  it,  and  were  besieged 
there  for  several  months  In  the  mean  time  l-eut.  col.  Bou- 
quet was  despatched  by  Sir  J(;ffery  Amherst  with  troops  and 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  When  witli'n  about 
20  miles  of  the  fort  he  was  met  by  the  besieging  party  of  In- 
dians, whom,  after  a  severe  engagement,  he  dispersed.  He 
arrived  at  fort  Pitt  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  found  the  peo- 
ple in  it  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 

From  that  period  until  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war  the  Indians  were  kept  well  in  check  ;  during  wliicli  time 
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the  covmtry  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  received  a  consid- 
er ble  population.  After  that  war  the  imbecile  government 
of  the  old  confederation  suffered  the  Indans  to  ravage  this  coun- 
try  repeatedly  with  impunity. 

In  1789  col.  Crawford  marched  a  detachment  against  them, 
and  WHS  defeated  at  Upper  Sandusky  In  1791  gen.  HnrmaF 
took  the  field  and  was  defeated  on  the  Sciota.  In  the  autunm 
©f  the  same  year  gen.  St.  Clair  with  the  American  army  pene- 
trated the  Indian  country  as  far  as  fort  Jefferson,  and  was  there 
eompletelv  defeated  The  savages  were  emboldened  by  these 
successes  to  spiead  massacre  along  the  whole  line  of  the  wes- 
tern frontier,  forcing  the  white  people  either  to  retire  back  or 
to  resort  to  their  block  houses.  The  hostile  tribes  of  that  pe- 
riod were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawnoese,  Miamis,  Ot- 
towas,  Chippewas,  Pottowattaraies,  Kickapoos,  Weaws,  Elks 
and  Piankashaws. 

After  the  boundaries  of  this  state  were  settled,  tnat  part  ot 
it  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
and  Conewango  creek  still  remaining  unappropriated,  arrange- 
Hients  were  T-ade  for  a  general  disposal  of  it.     It  was  put  up 
at  auction,  and  a  few  small  districts  were  sold,  but  at  prices  so 
low  that  It  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to  close  the  sales,      l  he 
state  legislature  then  passed  the  famous  act  of  1792,  grantmg 
tracts  of  400  acres  with  allowances  for  roads,  Sec.  to  each  person 
who  should  make  actual  settlement  thereon  for  five  years,  and 
execute  a  specified  improvement :  but  allowing  no  one  to  hold 
in  that  way   more  than  one  tract.     As   settlements  could  not- 
then  be  made  with  safety,  on  account  of  the  savages  who  occa- 
sionallv  annoyed  the  people  in  this  quarter,  a  provision  was 
made  permitting  any  one  to  appropriate  as  many  tracts  as  he 
Hiight  choose,  by  purchasing  warrants  for  them,  and  making  a 
small  improvement  specified  :   allowing  such  warrants  to  se- 
cure the  land   to  the  warrantees  for  the  term   of  two  years 
from  their  date,  in  the  same  manner  as  actual  settlements 
would  have  done.     In  this  way  almost  all  the  lands  w^hich  had 
not  been  disposed  of  at  the  public  sales  were  appropriated.     In 
CO  operation  with  these  plans  the  general  government  determin- 
ed to  effect  a  complete  pacificaiion  and  settle\neni  of  the  coun- 
try.—Gen.  St.  Clair  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  which 
was  destined  to  act  against  the  Indians,  and  gen.  Wayne  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.     Afier  two  years  of  marchmg  and  pre- 
paration, this  popular  general  and  hxs  army  were  found  upon 
the  frontier  and  in  face  of  the  eiiem.y,    While  the  Indians  were 
avowing  most  unequivocally  their  hostihty,  and  making  open 
preparations  for  battle,   bv  a  determ-nation  )f  singular  follv, 
een    Wayne  sent  to  them  two  officers— col.   Harden  and  maj. 
Freeman— to  treat  for  peace      Tne  proposal  was  treated  with 
contempt,  and  the  two  officers   were  im.nediately  mass-^cred. 
On  the  20th  of  Aug.  1794  a  general  engagemf  nt  took  place  at 
the  Rapids  of  M-.umee.     The  American  torce  w:,s  stated  to  be 
UUie  more  tUaa  3Q00,  and  that  of  the  ladians  conjectured  to  lie , 
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2000--.it  couW  not  have  been  so  great.  Genera!  Wavne  hr  a 
rapid  charge  gamed  t]ie  battle;  but  prevented  the  destructi<  a 
ot  the  Indian  army.  1  he  American  lo<s,  in  killed  and  wound  • 
ed,  was  re/iortrd  to  be  107.  The  Indians  had  30  killed  but  tl  c 
number  of  their  wounded  is  yet  unknown.  Some  of  those  kil- 
led who  appeared  to  be  Indians,  were  washed  after  the  battle, 
and  were  Qiscovered  to  be  white  men  in  disguise.  Though  the 
l^ntish  retamed  possession  of  mihtarv  posts  v/ithm  our  territo- 
ries they  ceased  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  supplies  When 
the  American  armj^  found  that  their  enemies  were  uc^tin  a  con- 
dition to  make  war  any  longer,  then  the  battle  of  Maumcc 
seemed  to  assume  a  new  character,  and  was,  long  after  the 
w^^.'l''  [^f -f  sented  as  a  decisive  victory,  l^ie  people  are  al- 
wajsglad  to  acknowledge  victories,  and  to  honour  successful 
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Poor  old  gen.  St.  Clalr,  who  had  never  done  much  good  or 
harm,  was  consigned  to  popular  odium,  and  the  idol  of  the  day 
vasgen.  W  ayne ;  a  man  who  had  really  acted  gallantlv  du- 
iin^  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
t'^lfl  ^^^P^'^^^'  l^^d  dispersed  some  savaees-kiUing  a 
t-^w  of  them,  with  about  an  equal  expenditure  of  human  exis- 
tence  on  our  part,  aiid  at  the  Cost  of  five  millions  of  dollars— a 

diiiif5^^.''.i' '''  ^?''^  boiigHt  fairly  all  the  laud,  that  these  la- 
awns  ever  claimed  ormfLsitd. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  the  battle  of  iMaumee  the  Indians 
Oontinued  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  British ;  but  receivimr 
none,  they  at  last  agreed  to  make  peace.  On  the  U  of  August 
I79o,  they  concluded  a  treaty  at  Greenville  with  gen.  Wavne 
ty  which  they  ceded  to  the  U.  States  the  south  and  east  parts 

:i    ""  ^^l^^'  ^""^  '^^^  unceded  lands  south  and  east  of  that  :  to- 

Sr'inrwtV'  >r^^  ''^"'-^  "'  ^^'^"""^'  places  (most  of  which 
aremcluded  withm  more  recent  cessions)  and  in  payment  for 
tne  same  they  received  large  quantities  of  goods  at  the  time  : 
and^  stipulated  for  the  sum  of  S  10,000  to  be  paid  annually  for 

The  warranted  lands  west  of  tlie  Allegheny  being  now  va- 
cant accordmg  tothe  unanimous  apprehension  of  tlie  people-, 
t.ie  two  years  allowed  to  the  warrants  having  expired  without 
aii}  attempt  being  made  to  continue  the  rights  hv  actual  settle- 
ZZrl  /^"^r^^f  ^  ^"  ^^^e  ^P^-^^S  of  1796  a  rapid  emigration  com. 
inenced,  which  soon  settled  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  wes- 
tern state  boundary.  Scenes  of  contention,  violence  and  mise- 
ry ensued,  which  even  yet  have  not  terminated.  In  the  depth 
^;,.^'I-;r-T"^'^''"^^^^^^^^^^'  ^vithout  process  of  law,  turned 
out  ot  their  houses  barefooted  and  half  naked  to  seek  the  chari- 
ty oi  a  shelter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  officers  of  our  courts  in  this  state  be- 
mL'^'??'"'''^  '')  ^^'°^^  ^''^"^  speculations,  thev  obtained,  after 
v^^nfc  7v^  '^"^  decisions,  which  allowed  to  the  original  war- 
,^f.?.l  M  validity  tor  two  years  from  the  date  of  Wayne's  treaty  ; 
%^ov.  the  principle  thaj  the  two  years  which  vyere  a  provi^iQit 
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{cjT  a  period  of  war  slioukl  take  tlieir  commencement  with  tlie 
period  of  peace  !  There  were  still  some  cases  thcit  this  latitude 
of  allowance  could  not  include,  and  they  were  entered  by  the 
land  speculators  for  trial  in  the  L'nited  Suites'  courts,  which, 
setting  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  fr.^m  the  settler's 
homes,  granting  continuances  nom  year  to  yec.r,  presented  as 
complete  a  denial  and  perversion  of  justice  as  can  be  imatrined. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  state  legislature  to  rcmedv  this 
evil,  but  the  principle  of  the  remedy  was  disapproved  by 'Gov, 
M'Kean.  Other  efforts,  more  direct,  were  made  bv  the  same 
body  to  afford  relief  to  the  settlers  ;  but  thev  have  all  proved 
inefficient.  Finally  a  district  federal  court  has  been  estabhshed 
in  the  west  end  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  their 
ouuses  ;  but,  as  there  is  an  appeal  allowed  from  it  to  the'circuit 
court  at  Philadelphia,  the  original  evil,  in  all  its  worst  features, 
has  been  magnified  by  the  arrangeuieni. 

That  part  of  the  state  upon  which  this  svstem  operates  is  un- 
prosperous  of  course.  Emigrants  are  deterred  from  settling  in 
a  country  where  the  highest  courts,  in  the  most  important  par- 
ticular, resemble  so  much  the  lamentable  cabildos  and  judicial 
audiences  of  Cohauila  and  Texas. 

We  gladly  add,  that  many  honorable  land  speculators  have 
redeemed  tiiemselves  from  popular  odium  by  their  hberal  ar- 
rangements  ;  and  have  thus  avoided  every  dispute. 

Constitution.  The  governor  is  elected  bv  a  general  bal- 
lot e\  ery  three  years ;  but  the  same  person  is  not  entitled  to 
h(;ld  that  office  longer  than  nine  years  in  any  term  of  twelve 
years.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  vears  of  age,  and  have  been 
a  Citizen  of  this  state  at  least  seven  years.  Heis  ex-off.cio  com- 
mander of  the  naval  and  miiuaiT  force  of  the  strte  except 
\s-hen  they  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  U.  St.^tes.  Ko 
member  ot  congress,  nor  any  one  heckling  an  office  under  the  U. 
States,  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  functions  oi'this  office* 
In  case  ot  the  governor's  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
office,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  shall  act  as  governor. 

The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  bv  a  general  ballot. 
They  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  must'liave  been  cit- 
izens of  the  state  at  least  a  years  previous  to  their  election  ; 
End,  at  least  one  year  immediateiv  preceding  the  same,  they 
must  have  been  resident  within  tlie  districts  for  which  thev  are 
elected.  Their  number  is,  from  time  to  time,  regulated  by 
law.  In  establishing  the  districts  to  be  represented,  each  coun- 
ty must  be  allowed  at  least  one  representative.  The  sen.  toi»s 
are  elected  every  4  years;  except  that  at  the  "first  organizaf'on 
of  that  body  they  were  divided  into  4  classes— the  term  of  the 
first  class  expired  at  the  end  of  the  first  vear  "i  of  tlie  second  a.t 
tlie  end  of  the  second  year  &c.  The  nuiaber  of  senators  shall 
never  be  more  than  one  third,  nor  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
number  of  representatnes.  A  senator  must  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  tliis  state  at  least 
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4  years,  and  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  elec- 
tion he  must  have  beea  resident  within  the  district  for  which 
be  is  elected. 

The  regular  period  for  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
is  the  3si  Mcndcty  of  December. 

The  judic'al  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  city  courts, 
courts  oi  oyer  and  terminer  and  gene'  al  gaol  deliverv,  courts 
of  common  pleas,  orpli^n's  'w.d.  register's  courts, — courts  of 
quaner  sessions  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  Ail  these  courts, 
except  the  two  toriver,  are  held  by  the  same  judges.  They 
cxerc-se  rhai-cery  poweTS  Rrthe  }  epetuaticn  of  testimony. 

Shenffs  -re  electe'i  fi.'f  tue  term  of  three  years ,  and  the 
same  ptrcor-.  may  noi  be  re-elected  until  one  term  has  elapsed. 
Co'^oneis  ^'.re  also  eUc  :d  for  the  term  of  three  years,  but  may 
at  an>  cime  be  re-el^-c:ed. 

An  elec"«:r  o;uS-  be  a  citizen,  freeman,  at  least  21  years  of 
age,  who  Ivc.;^ ^  e- : .icd  within  the  state  2  years  immediately  pre- 
cedhig  tl>e  election,  and  wjthin  that  tine  has  paid  a  state 
or  county  l^ :;,  assessed  at  least  six  months  previously  But  the 
eons  or  qur;ii'ied  electors,  bet^^ee-i  tae^ge  of  21  and  22  years 
Tjla;  vote  //it'iout  haviu^  paid  any  tax 

Ail  elections  are  by  b^lot. 
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STATE  OF  OHIO. 

NATURAI.  GEOGRAPIIY. 

ExTEST,  Boukdahies,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Islands.    Face  or  the 
CousMir,  Soil,  &,c.     GeologtY,  Climate,  NatcRal 
Phoductioss  and  CuRIOSITItS. 


The  state  of  Ohio  is  216  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  228  from 
north  to  south — extending  from  north  lat.  38*^  30'  to41*'50'; 
and  from  4°  37'  west  long,  to  Z''  47'  :  containing  about  40,000 
square  miles,  or  25,600.000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  river  Ohio,  whicli  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky ;  on  the  west  by  a  line  running  directly  north  from  tlie 
mouth  of  l''ie  Miami  river  until  it  touches  latitude  41^^  50'  v4nch 
separates  it  from  Indiana ;  on  the  north  partly  by  ttie  line  of 
N.  latitude  41°  50'  which  separates  it  from  Michigan  territory, 
and  partly  by  lake  Erie.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  partly  by 
the  Ohio  river,  aiid  partly  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  movith 
of  Mill  creek,  below  Georgetown;  and  running  directly  north 
until  it  touches  lake  Erie — which  line  constitutes  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 

''  In  1817,  the  surveyor  general  caused  a  line  to  be  sur- 
veyed "  from  the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  to 
the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  Bay,"  conformably  to 
the  proviso  in  the  sixtli  section  of  the  seventli  article  of  the  con- 
sti.etion  of  this  state  ;  and  in  1818,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  subsequent 
to  tlie  survey  of  the  former  line,  the  surveyor  general  caused 
another  line  to  be  surveyed,  in  strict  compliance  with  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  50th  of  April,  1802,  enacted  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  which  Ime  crosses  the  Miami  river,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  the  '  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  Bay,'  and 
intersects  lake  Erie  about  15  miles  east  of  said  river.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  Michigan  claims  and  exercises  juris- 
diction in  the  government  of  that  territory,  to  the  last  mention- 
ed line. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  and  by 
the  before  mentioned  act  of  Congress,  the  northern  boundary  of 
that  portion  of  the  north  western  territory,  proposed  by  said  act 
of  congress  to  be  erected  into  a  state,  was  declared  to  be  **  an 
east  and  v/est  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of  lake 
Michigan,  running  east  after  intersecting  the  due  north  line," 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  shrill  intersect  'lake 
Erie,  or  the  territorial  line."  Refiort  of  Commit. 
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All  ihe  early  maps  of  tliese  territcrles  represent  the  southejri 
extremity  of  lake  Michigan  as  being  ncrth  of  Mainr;ee  bay. 
From  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  tha.t  congress  inten- 
ed  to  include  that  bay  within  the  boundaries  of  Ohio  state. 

Rivers.  TJie  0/iio  extends  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
borders  of  this  state  404  miles  receiving  by  the  way  the  follow- 
ing rivers: 

1%X.  Musl'mgum  debouches  at  Marietta  about  160  miles 
Ijelow  Pittsburgh.  It  is  250  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is 
tiavigable  for  large  batteaux  to  Coshocton — 100  miles ;  and 
for  small  vessels  about  100  miles  furthei",  to  a  small  lake  vcliich 
communicates,  by  a  portage  of  one  mile,  with  the  Cuyaho- 
ga of  lake  Erie.  Tliere  are  falls  in  it  at  Zancsville  which 
considerably  obstruct  the  navigation  j  but  a  company  was  es- 
tablished in  1814,  called  the  "  Zancsville  Canal  imd  Manufac- 
turing Company,"  who  have  made  consider  ble  progress  in 
constructing  a  canal  there.  The  cliiei  branches  of  this  river 
on  t;:e  east  side  are  Elk-eye^  Scauii/y  and  Ml/i's  cvcek.  Ihe 
latter  rises  about  4  miles  from  the  Muskingum,  and  about  40 
miles  from  Marietta.  Ix  runs  noi'tlierly  about  60  miles,  and  en  • 
ters  the  Muskingum  8  miles  below  Coshocton.  Thus,  after 
a  course  of  150  miles,  its  v/aters  are  within  4  miles  of  their 
source.  The  branches  of  Muskingum,  on  the  west  side,  are 
IVhiie-womans  2md iJcking  creeks,  besides  Mohkcan  and  KilU 
jBuck  creiik^  which  are  tributaries  of  the  White- womans.  The 
general  course  of  this  nver  is  south.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Muskingum,  above  White-womans  creek,  is  sometimes  c.dled 
Tuscarawas. 

2  Hockhocking  river  enters  the  Ohio  at  Troy,  22  miles  be- 
low the  Muskingum,  It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  and  50 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  navigation  is  J^structed  by  ra- 
pids and  mill-dams.  It  presents  a  beautiful  cascade  40  feet  in 
height,  about  7  miles  north  westfrcm  New  Lan:aster.  itsbran-^ 
ches  are  'Sn/idai/y  Monday y  Riish^  Mcirgareta  and  Federal 
creeks. 

3.  Sciota  river  enters  the  Ohio  142  miles  below  Hockhoek- 
ij)g.  It  is  iro  miles  long— 133  navigable,  and  150  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth.  It  communicates  by  a  portage  of  4  miles  with 
the  Sandusky  of  lake  Erie,  but  the  navigation  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  that  point  except  in  times  of  high  water.  Its  main 
course  is  south.  Its  principal  branches  on  the  east  side  are 
Whetstone  rivei\  Mlum,  Big-  Walnut^  Lower-  TValnuc  and  SaU 
G;:eeks ;  on  the  west  Darby  and  Paint  creeks. 

4,  Little  Miami  river  is  above  100  miles  in  kngth.  It  runs 
a^south  west  coarse,  and  enters  the  Ohio  7  miles  above  Cincin- 
nati.   It  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  falls  and  rapids,  hut 
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is  well  suited  for  mllis.  In  Green  county  it  presents  a  series 
of  falls,  over  layers  of  limestone  rock,  which  nltogetlier  include 
a  descent  of  200  feet.  Its  branches  on  the  east  side  are  Suga7\ 
Alassies  and  East- Fork  creeks.  On  the  w^st  there  are  none- 
of  importance, 

5.  Mia7in  river  is  about  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  ra- 
pid stream,  but  unobstructed  by  falls,  and  is  navigable  almost 
to  its  sources.  It  commvmicates  with  the  Au  Glaize  of  Mau- 
rnee  by  a  portage  of  5  miles.  Mad  river  is  its  principal  branch 
on  the  east  side — a  stream  named  from  the  wild  rapidity  of  its 
current.  The  western  branches  ?lvq  Laramie  creek,  Still'ivatei'y 
and  St.  Clair  creeks.  This,  like  all  the  preceding  streams, 
runs  a  southerly  course.  i 

Those  above  enumerated  are  all  the  large  streams  that  en^ 
ter  the  Ohio  ri\er  in  this  state.  The  smaller  ones  are  Little 
B'avcr,  Ytilcw  creek,  Indian  Wheeling,  Caiiteeiia,  and  Sun- 
Jish  creeks,  Little  Aluskingum  river,  and  Duck  creek — all  be- 
tween the  easterii  boundary  and  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 
Between  that  and  the  Great  Ilockhocking  is  the  Little  Hock- 
hocking  From  that  to  the  Scioto  tliere  are  no  creeks  of  conse- 
quence, except  Shade  River,  Raccoon  creek,  and  Little  Scioto. 
On  the  west  border  of  the  state  is  the  Massasinncwa  branch 
of  the  Wabash.  The  northern  poition  of  the  state  is  watered 
by  the  following  streams  which  flow  into  lake  Erie. 

1.  The  Maumee  qx  Maurice  river  runs  across  the  north  west 
comer  of  the  State.  It  is  105  miles  in  length  and  200  yards 
wide  near  its  mouth.  At  all  seasons  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  60  tons  burden  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  rapids  at  fort 
Meigs,  18  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  For  15  miles  above  that 
there  is  a  continuation  of  rapids,  of  considerable  descent,  but 
such  as  boats  can  pass  without  much  danger.  The  nam.e  of 
this  river  was  originally  spelled  Miami  ;  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  Miami,  it  was  called  Miami  of  the  lake;  but 
this  name  appearing  inconvenient,  late  writers  have  attempted 
to  recover  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  it,  while  the  other 
Miami  is  generally  pronounced  as  if  the  name  had  been  spel- 
led according  to  the  English. 

Its  chief  branches  on  the  south  side  are  the  ^S"^.  Mary's  and 
the  Au  Glaize.  'llie  union  of  the  former  with  the  St.  Joseph- 8 
river  constitutes  the  Maurice.  The  St.  Joseph's  rises  in  Mich- 
igan territory.  It  is  250  miles  in  length,  is  na^•igable  above  50 
miles.  The  St.  Mary's,  in  times  of  high  water,  is  navigable  150; 
that  is,  as  far  as  old  fort  St.  Mary's, 

2.  The  Toussaint  enters  the  lake  20  miles  south  east  of  the 
Maurice.  It  is  a  kind  of  inlet  of  the  lake  :  broad  and  stagnant ; 
choaked  up  with  wild  rice,  grass  and  water  lillies.  It  rises 
near  the  lake  shore,  and  winds  through  a  chain  of  ponds  and 
marshes.  It  is  much  frequented  by  ducks  and  geese  in  the 
rice  season,  and  abounds  at  all  tiin^s  wijji  otters  and  musk-ra^. 
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3.  Portage  or  Carrying  river  exhibits  a  character  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  'loussaint.  It  is  navigable  almost  toils 
source,  being  wide  deep  and  sluggibh. 

4.  Sandusky  rrvcr,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Scioto,  and 
after  runnirig  a  northerly  course  70  or  80  miles,  enters  the  San  • 
dusky  b'.y  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Carrying  river  (but  47 
along  the  lake  coast)  and  approachirig  within  t^vo  miles  of  it  at 
the  Portage.  Its  chief  branches  are  Tyemochtee,  Honeij^  and 
Wolf  creeks,  Pipe  and  Coid  creeks  flow  into  the  south  side  of 
Sandusky  Bay.  Tlie  latter  is  a  remarkcibie  stream,  rismg  about 
4  niiiesfrom  the  bay  in  a  spring  which  is  about  an  acre  and  a 
half  in  extent. 

5.  Huron  river  is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  50  yards  wide 
atitsmouth.  It  enters  die  lake  11  miles  east  of  Sandusky  bay, 
and  is  na^^ gable  about  18  miles. 

6.  VtrmiUion  river  which  debouches  10  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  latter,  and  is  somewhat  smaller. 

7.  Blad:  river  12  miles  further  east,  is  about  the  same  size. 

8.  Rocky  rivtr,  18  miles  further  east  is  a  rapid  stream,  about 
SO  mides  in  length,  and  forms,  at  its  mouth  an  excellent  har- 
bour for  boats. 

9.  C-uyahr)ga  river  is,  after  the  Sandusky,  the  largest  tribu- 
tary of  lake  Erie.  It  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Tusca\varas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum,  and  running  northerly  v;ith  a  brisk 
curre:  t  CO  or  70  miles,  enters  the  lake  at  Cleaveland,  7  miles 
cast  of  Rocky  River.     It  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  sources. 

-.    10.  Chagrin  is  a  small  rapid  river,  20  miles  east  of  the  latter. 

11.  Grand  river,  10  n.iles  further  east,  is  a  fine  pure  stream 
pot  navigable,  but  abounding  in  mill  seats.  The  banks  are  gen- 
erally high,  rocky  and  often  precipitous. 

12  and  13.  ,ishtabulay  or  A^htibulay  and  Conneaut  rivers, 
are  rapid,  pure,  small  streams  in  the  noitheast  angle  of  the  state. 

The  principcl  head  waters  of  the  Big  Bea^er  (cf  Pennsylva- 
nia) a:"e  within  the  borders  of  this  state  between  the  heads  of 
Grand  river,  and  the  little  Beaver. 

Lakes  Erie  is  about  300  miles  long  and  70  v/ide.  It  has 
.sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  size,  though  much 
shaUo^ver  than  any  of  the  upper  lakes,  w'th  the  exception  of 
1  ke  St.  Clair.  It  contains  no  good  anchorage,  out  of  the  bays, 
as  i's  bottom  consists  of  s^.ooth  limestone  and  argillaceous 
schist.  It  lias  no  harbour  for  ships  except  at  Erie  town,  (in 
Pennsylvania,)  and  in  the  bays  of  Maumee,  Sandusky,  and 
Maiden  The  shores  are  dangerous  for  vessels,  particularly 
the  northern  one,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  high  pre' 
cipices  of  limestone  rock.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls  that 
occasion  what  the  sailors  call  a  short,  quick  sea  ;  which  is  very 
disagreeable  and  dangerous.  The  great  northern  lakes  have 
an  easy  sea,  like  a  m.ountaiaous  roll,  in  stormy  weather. 

Islands.  There  are  45  islands  in  that  part  of  the  Ohio 
ivhich  constitutes  the  border  of  this  state  ;  the  mcst  remavkabJe 
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of  these  is  called  Blarmerhass'etts*.  It  contains  about  500  acres  ; 
and,  though  tlie  descriptions  of  it  were  generally  cxaegtrated, 
it  is  re!illy  ricl^aivl  beautiful. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Evie  there  are  several  clusters  of  islands, 
chiefly  small,  They  are  called  the  .Put  in  Ba^  Islands.  The 
names  of  subdivisions,  are  The  ''  Three  Si&tn's,"  the  "  Oid  Hen 
(Old  her  Chickens"  the  "  Old^  Sow  and  her.  Pigs.'  Sandusky  isle 
is  near  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  bay  :vf«  Ptosis  further  north. 
The  Three  Sisters  are  west  of  these.  Cedar  isle  lies  further 
westward  at  the  mouth  of  ?vlaumee  bay.  The  name  Put-in-baij 
is  also  applied  to  a  single  island,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  group. 

They  are  calcareous  and  supply  limestone  to  the  district 
along  the  lake  shore.  Some  of  them  are  rich  and  well  timber- 
ed. Before  the  late  war  Col.  Edwards  had  a  fine  farm  on  one  of 
them.  There  i5  said'to  be  a  cu  iouscaveinit  which  a  late  anon- 
ymous tra'\eller  describes  thus—"  This  cave  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, admitting  but  of  one  person,  of  moderate  compass,  at  a 
time.  After  sliding  down  feet  foremost,  on  the  damp  earth, 
for  about  se\'en  yards,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  table  rock  of 
limestone,  arched  and  roofed  by  the  same  material,  which  orig- 
inally composed  one  mass,  but  who-e  foundation  has  been  un- 
dermined by  tlie  deep  water,  leaving  the  upper  stratum  to  be 
sujiported  by  the  surrounding  rocks.  Its  area  is  about  20,000 
square  feet,  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  At  its 
extremeend  there  is  a  descent  of  several  steps,  of  flag  stone,  to 
a  small  lake  or  spring  of  transparent  cool  v/ater." 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  ccc.  The  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  state  are  hiily  ;  the  middle,  moderately  level  j 

and  the  north   western  part  fiat  with  numerous  marshes. 

Theie  are  no  mountains  m  the  state.  The  hills  are  a  continu- 
ation of  that  range  which  proceeds  from  tlie  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. In  the  east  side  of  the  state  the  hilly  region  is  from  60 
to  70  miles  broa(i  ;  the  most  broken  and  elevated  parts  of  it  be- 
ing where  it  adjoins  the  Ohio  river,  along  which  it  extends, 
becoming  narrower  and  'ess  elevated,  until  it  approaches  the 
Miami,  where  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 

The  Olijo  bottoms  are  generally  fertile,  but  subject  to  inun- 
dation in  the  richest  parts  The  whole  breadth  of  them  (from 
hill  to  hdl,)  seldom  exceeds  one  mile,  though  in  a  few  instances 
it  is  several  miles  The  trees  are  chiefly  sugar  tree,  honey  lo- 
cust, black  walnut,  beech,  buckeye,  hackberry,  sycamore, 
elm,  oak7  hickory,  ash,  with  underwood  of  spicewood,  pawpaw, 
dogwood,  plumb  tree,  crab  tree  and  grapevines.  The  hills 
have  ouk,  hickory,  chesnut,  ash,  black  locust,  maple,  Sec  w:ith 
little  underwood. 

Pro{.eed.ng  dov/n  the  Ohio  we  find  the  country  between  it 
and  the  Ma&kingum  becoming  more  broken,  the  hills  less  fertile 
and  the  bottom?  along  the  streams  narrower  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Muskingum  the  country  near  the  Ohio  (comprehending 
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five  or  SiX  counties)  is  very  hilly  and  poor  ;  the  ridges  being  diy 
light  gravel,  the  trees,  oak,  chesnut,  and  sometimes  yellow  pine, 
'^This  tract  is  from  40  to  5C  miles  broad  at  the  eastern  part, 
but  it  becomes  less  sterile,  and  much  narrower  near  the  Scioto, 
though  the  hills  still  appear  the  soil  of  them  changes  entirely, 
and  they  are  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  oak,  hickory,  maple, 
black  elm,  and  occasionally  black  v*'alnut.  The  Scioto  bot- 
toms are  broad  and  rich  ;  but  in  many  parts  liable  to  be  over- 
flown. There  are  a  few  pine  hills  in  that  quarter,  and  a  very  - 
iew  barren  bushy  ridges.       .%•>'..         >' 

Beyond  the  hilly  range  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  we 
meet  with  some  fiat  marshy  land  ;  and  west  of  that  an  agreea- 
ble undulating  surface  of  fertile  soil,  highly  suited  for  agrieul- 
iui'e,  and  in  fact  well  cultivated.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mi- 
ami country,  or  south  west  corner  of  the  state,  presents  the 
same  character. 

As  we  proceed  north  we  find  the  country  become  more  level. 
Upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  it  is  cliiefly  prairie  inter- 
spersed  with  small  groves.  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  state 
now  called  the  "New  Purchase,"  (that  is  the  country  w^atered 
by  the  Maurice,  Sandusky,  Au  Glaize  and  St.  Joseph's,)  which 
has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  Indians,  is  chiefly  fiat  and  much  of 
it  marshy.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  prairie,  and  it  is  represent- 
ed as  fertile  and  beautiful  but  unhealthy.  It  is  fall  of  small  groves 
ponds,  and  lakes,  with  a  few  ranges  of  land  somewhat  elevated, 
bordering  upon  the  rivers.  Many  of  the  jonds  and  streams  in 
it  contain  wild  rice.  The  black  swamp  between  Croghansville 
and  fort  Meigs,  is  four  miles  wide.  South  west  of  this  lie  the 
prairies  called  the  Great  Meadows. 

The  following  description  of  this  "  New  Purchase,"  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  written  by  the  celebrated  James  Riley, 
ivho  has  lately  been  euiployed  as  surveyor  of  public  lands  in 
that  district 

"  Tl  e  soil  is  in  general,  excellent,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  alluvial  deposit.  In  digging  a  well  pear  the  St.  Ma- 
ry's river,  on  the  summit  level,  they  passed  through  different 
strata  of  blue  and  yellow  clay,  very  fibrous,  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  five  feet  without  coming  either  to  rock  or  gravel,  or  find- 
ing good  water. 

*  Alrng  the  banks  of  all  the  streams  and  rivers  the  land  is 
good  aid  dry ;  every  quarter  section  may  afford  a  good  farm  : 
all  the  country  (except  part  of  the  Sandusky  plain)  is  well  tim- 
bered, with  oak,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  vvhite  and  blue  ash, 
beech  elm,  poplar  black  and  white  walnut,  &c. — the  under- 
grovvth  is  pawpaw^  hazle,  spicewood  and  some  prickly  ash, 
grape  vines,  pruvine,  5cc.  On  receding  from  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  rivers,  some  wet  land  is  met  with,  such  as  swamps 
and  wet  prairies ;  most  of  these,  however,  will  drain  themselves 
"when  the  land  around  becomes  cultivated,  and  tlie  others  af- 
ford excellent  meadow-land. 
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*  All  the  rivers  of  this  district  take  their  rise  in  swamps  or 
wet  prairies,  and  are  not  produced  by  springs,  so  that  in  dry- 
seasons  they  afford  but  little  water  ;  and  as  few  springs  are 
met  with,  on  the  summit  level,  that  extends  in  breadth  from 
N,  to  S.  20  miles,  the  inhabitants  must  depend  on  wells  for  their 
supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  as  we  proceed 
north  towards  the  lake  shore,  the  country  assumes  a  gently 
I'olling  aspect,  springs  and  branches  are  more  frequent,  and 
the  whole  surface  inclines  gradually,  northward  to  the  margin 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  rivers  and  streams  flowing  to  the  north, 
soon  become  rapid,  and  abound  with  excellent  flsh,  &:c ;  mill- 
seats  are  very  numerous,  where  machinery  to  any  amount  may- 
be kept  in  constant  operation." 

The  country  east  of  this,  ahong  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie, 
extending  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  lying  north  of  lat.  41, 
is  still  called  New  Connecticut.  It  is  watered  by  the  Huron, 
Vermillion,  Black,  Rocky,  Cuyahoga,  Chagrin,  Grand  and 
Ashtabula  ri\  ers.  The  western  portion  of  this  district  contains 
several  prairies  and  wet  flats ;  too  wet  for  cultivation  and  of 
course  unhealthy.  The  land  along  the  heads  of  the  rivers  le 
undulated  and  becomes  quite  hilly  as  we  approach  the  east 
boundary  of  the  state.  Most  of  the  large  streams  have  worn 
down  deep,  precipitous  valleys;  particularly  those  east  of  Roc- 
ky river.  From  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream,  eastward, 
there  is  a  fiat  border  along  the  lake  shore  about  three  miles 
broad,  extending  into  New -York  state,  with  little  variation.  It 
presents  a  black  mould  upon  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  and  is 
■well  timbered  with  hickory  chesnut,  oak,  and  some  walnut  of 
both  species.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  cultivatioR  of  grain,  but  is 
too  dry  for  meadow.  The  country  in  the  rear  of  this  is  elevated 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  rather  fiat.  It  is  fertile  but  too 
>vet  for  raising  grain.  The  trees  on  it  are  chiefly  beach  and  ma- 
ple, occasionally  interspersed  with  tulip  tree,  cucumber,  and 
black  walnut ;  all  indicating  a  moist,  deep,  clayey  soil :  It  there- 
fore produces  hay  abundantly,  and  is  good  tor  pasture.  There  are 
a  few  small  districts  of  tolerably  good  k^Lnd  west  of  the  Cuyaho- 
ga river,  but  the  principal  part  is  wet,  approaching  the  marshy 
character.  Several  miles  from  the  lake  it  is  said  to  be  healthy. 
This  may  be  true  comparatively,  or  it  may  be  true  of  the  hilly 
tracts.  The  lake  shore  is  particularly  unhealthy  though  gen- 
erally dry.  This  anomaly  is  attributed  to  the  surf  of  the  lake, 
■which  fills  the  estuaries  of  the  streams,  often  for  the  distance 
ef  some  miles,  with  decaying  vegetables. 

1  he  road  from  Erie  in  Pennsylvania  to  Cleveland  in  this 
state,  is  upon  a  little  ridge  of  alluvion  ground,  like  the  ricige  of 
a  turnpike,  consisting  of  sand,  rolled  pebbles,  shells,  Sec.  like 
the  lake  shore,  and,  though  now  so  elevated,  seems  to  have  been 
the  beach  of  the  lake  at  some  remote  penod. 

The  central  parts  of  the  state  remain  to  be  descril)ed — the 
region  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  the  Ivluskin.^um,  Hock- 
hocking  and  Sciota.    TUe  land  upon  the  former  is  chiefly  hilly 
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and  not  very  rich  ;  but  tolerably  good  for  sniall  grain  :  the  up- 
land trees  being  oak,  hickory,  and  chesnut,  with  some  walnut, 
but  ])'me  more  cornmoniy.  The  bottoms  along  the  large  streams 
are  generally  broad  and  very  good,  presenting  maple,,  sugar- 
tree,  sycamore,  elm,  ash,  buckeye,  wild  plum,  with  grape  vines. 
Such  land  is  well  suited  buth  for  grain  and  meadow.  Thereis 
not* much  prdlrie  here,  and  less  marsh  land  ;  but  a  great  ma- 
ny dry,  sterile  ridges  particularly  along  the  largest  streams. 

The  hill  country  terminates  on  the  head  waters  of  Lick- 
mg  and  Hockhocking  ;  presenting  at  the  transition  some  very 
remarkable  features.  Beyond  the  regular  hill  ranges  there  are 
small  insulated  hills,  from  400  to  500  feet  in  height,  and  very 
precipitous  on  every  side,  but  level  on  the  summit ;  looking  as 
if  they  had  once  been  islands  in  a  great  lake  whose  bottom  was 
the  wide,  deep  plain  v/hich  extends  westward  across  the  state. 
The  chief  of  tuese  detached  hills  is  about  a  m.ile  from  New  Lcin- 
caster.  It  there  receives  tlie  name  of  Mount  Pleasant.  It  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to  be  500  feet  in 
pei^pendicular  height.  Tliese  peaks  have  seldom  any  trees  ; 
bet  little  herbage,  and  consist  of  rocks  alternating  with  beds  of 
sand.  '- 

The  plain  country  is  gently  diversified  along  the  Sciota,  but 
%vestv\'ar(i  it  is  more  flat,  the  prairies  larger,  and  the  soil  more 
fertile.  Below  Chilicothe  there  is  a  great  body  of  broken  land 
bordering  upon  the  v>'est  shore  of  the  Sciota,  but  it  is  chiefly  ve- 
ry pcor.  On  the  west  side  cf  this  commences  the  rich  country 
already  noticed. 

The  west  end.  cf  the  state  generally  presents  beneath  the  ve- 
geta]>le  layei"  a  rich  loam  verging  towards  the  sandy  charac- 
ter ;  passir.g  from  light  red  into  ash  colour.  The  hills  towards 
the  east  end  of  the  state,  particularly  these  along  the  Musking- 
um, have  but  a  thin  vegetable  soil,  with  a  poor  yellowish  clay 
beneath.  .The  bottoms  have  a  much  better  loam  and  a  deep 
black  mould  above  it.  Thh  character  varies  )ittle  until  we 
approach  lake  Erie  Where  the  beech  and  maple  uniformly  in- 
dicate a  grtyisli  clayey  loam  :  There  the  yellow  and  reddish 
iici],  which  belor.gs  to  the  o"ak  and  chesnut  land,  is  more  friable 
than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  R.  Granger  gives  the  strata  of  N.  Connecticut  as  fol- 
lows :  1st  Black  vegetable  mould,  except  in  places  near  the 
lake— 2d.  loam  or  clay  of  grf  at  thickness — orange,  yellow,  or 
grey — 3d.  gravel  or  sand — 4ch.  ash  coloured  free-stone,  or  else 
compart  blue  clay—below  this  water — generally  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  12  to  20  feet. —  The  water  which  passes  under 
the  s.,ndstone  is  good— that  under  the  clay  is  bad.  In  the  clay 
there  are  marine  productions  found. 

Geology.  C.  Atwater,  Esq,  of  Circleville  has  given  some 
detached  facts  upon  this  subject.  The  attrition  oi'  water  ujxrn 
the  rocks  of  Mackinaw,  more  than  100  feet  above  the  preseiit 
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level  of  the  lake — ^tlie  indications  of  a  washed  beach  around 
lake  Erie,  at  the  same  heiglit  above  the  present  level  of  that 
lake — petrifications  in  alluvion,  representing  stick*?,  frogs  and 
fishes,  such  as  now  exist  in  the  lake,  are  found  in  wells  300  ft, 
above  the  lake.  From  these  he  infers  that  Erie  once  held 
the  elevation  thus  indicated,  and  that  it  debouched  through  the 
Ohio  river. 

The  discovery  of  trees,  sticks,  &c.in  situations  far  below  the 
present  surface  of  tlie  earth,  but  far  above  the  level  of  the 
lakes  or  rivers,  may  be  accounted  for  by  landalijis,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  or  in  many  other  v/ajs.  As  to  petrified  fishes, 
— Lifter  considerable  enquiry  and  examination,  i  am  led  to 
doubt  whether  animal  Jiesh  has  ever  been  petrified — though  I 
have  seen  many  things  that  passed  for  such. 

Lake  Erie  has  been  ascertained  to  be  70  feet  above  the  Ohio 
at  the  moutli  of  Beaver  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  S'iQ  above  the 
tide  water  at  Albany.  The  head  of  the  Ohio  is  therefore  623 
feet  above  the  Atlantic.  This  allows  to  the  Oiiio  and  Missis- 
sippi an  average  descent  of  about  4  incites  per  mile.  There 
are'  'i2  feet  of  descent  at  one  place — the  Falis  ci  the  Ohio — be- 
sides the  Allantic  is  probably  not  level — What  is  the  descent 
of  the  gulf  stream  ? 

By  another  statement  la!;e  Erie  is  564  feet  above  the  tide  at 
Alb'ctny,  83  abuve  the  Ohio  at  the  month  of  Kenhawa,  which 
latter  point  is  481  above  tide  water  ac  Richmond.  Therefore 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  descent  is  481, 
if  the  gulf  stream  is  level. 

The  east  part  of  this  state  appears  to  be  chiefly  sandstone  , 
and  clay-slate,  in  level  strata  alteraating  with  limestone.  The 
main  basis  of  the  vv^estern  part  seems  to  be  limestone  occasion- 
ally covered  with  clay  slate  and  sandstone.  The  layers  of 
limestone  are  distinctly  marked,  and  each  layer  is  divided  into 
masses  of  various  sizes  by  perpendicular  and  irregular  fissures. 

Climate.  With  regard  to  temperature  and  weather  this 
state  is  as  agreeable  as  any  other  one  ;  but  as  to  healthiness  it 
is  difficult  to  give  it  a  distinct  character ;  for  probably  no  two 
townships  in  the  state  are  precisely  aHke  in  this  particular. 
Perhaps  about  one  third  of  the  whole  is  perfectly  healthy,  or 
nearly  so, — another  third  ought  to  be  considered  as  uninhabit- 
able, and  the  remainder  only  moderately  sickly,  so  as  to  suit 
that  numerous  class  of  people  who  are  always  willing  to  put 
life  into  a  little  jeopardy  for  the  purpose  of  growing  lich. 

The  country  has  no  peculiar  diseases— rthose  most  prevalent 
being  such  as  belong  to  alluvion  and  marshy  land. 

Some  complaints  not  well  defined  are  frequently  attributed 
to  the  frequent  use  of  sulphuretted  water,  which  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  be  procured  in  some  places. 

Natural  Productions.  Limestone  hss  been  found  in 
almost  every  county  of  the  state  and  is  supposed  to  extend 
throu?;h  e\  ery  one. 
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Coal  has  been  found  throuj^h  all  the  etisteni  portion  of  the 
state,  from  lake  Eric  to  the  Ohio.  It  is  of  the  Pitts1)urgh  spe- 
cies. 

Bo^  and  stom  iron  ore  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  state  ; 
xevy  rich  in  some  places  and  generally  abundant. 

Quartz}'  rocks  suitable  for  mill  stones,  and  said  to  be  equal 
tc  French  burrs,  are  found  in  great  masses  at  several  places, 
but  best  and  most  abundant  along  Racoon  creek,  which  flows 
into  the  Ohio  below  Gallipolis.  Occasional  masses  of  granite 
present  tliemselves  through  New  Connecticut.  That  at  Cuya- 
hoga and  Rocky  rivL^'s,  according  to  Mr.  Granger  of  Warren, 
contJ.ins  garnets  imbedded  in  it. 

Mium  is  found  sometimes  very  pure  and  crystallzed,  but 
generally  contained  in  the  aluminous  schist  and  shale,  which  is 
a  principal  part  of  tlie  basis  of  this  country. 

Sidfihier  impregnates  so  many  of  the  springs,  particularly  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  that  it  constitutes  a  ver>'  serious 
and  general  inconvenience.  JNIany  of  the  sulphuretted  waters 
are  clialybeate  (i.  e.  contain  carbonate  of  iron)  and  generally 
they  present  earthy  solutions. 

Sulphuretted  iron  is  common. 

Salt  water  is  obtained  at  tlie  depth  of  2  or  300  feet  along  the 
south  shore  of  lake  Erie  in  many  places — in  Columbiana,  along 
\  ellow  creek,  at  the  depth  of  150  or  200  feet,  a- id  at  SaH  creek 
in  Jackson  county.  (This  stream  flows  into  the  Sciota  15  miles 
below  Chillicothe.)  Here  the  salines  are  called  the  "  Sciota 
salt  works,"  and  are  the  principal  ones  in  the  state.  There 
are  others  on  Kill-buck,  in  Wayne  county  ;  and  on  the  Mus- 
kingum below  Zanesville. 

Clay  (argil  usually  called  crucible  clay)  is  procured  in  Mus- 
kingum county. 

Mineral  oil.  On  the  shore  of  Deer  creek,  there  is  a  natural 
well  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  42  feet  deep.  It  contin- 
ually overflows  with  oil  which  runs  into  the  creek.  The  pro- 
duce is  about  six  barrels  per  week. 

Silver  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zanesville,  but  the  fact  has  not  yet  been  perfectly- 
ascertained. 

Natural  Curiosities.    In  Sunbury  township  (Delaware 
county)  near  the  Big  \\'alnut  branch  of  the  Sciota  there  is  a 
^spring  which  produces  petrifactions. 

The  falls  of  the  Little  Miami  are  well  worth  the  traveller's 
notice.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  cataracts,  presenting  alto- 
gether a  descent  of  about  200  feet — breaking  through  rugged 
profound  chasms.  Massies  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Mia- 
mi, has  some  very  interesting  cascades  in  the  same  county 
4Green)  and  about'aeven  rpilesN.  E.  frpm  the  town  of  ^gia^ 
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Be>ide3the  cornmon  governmentril  divisions  of  counties  and 
tovn  bips,  there  are  others  tVequtnily  refeied  to.  They  are 
The  Connecticut  rcsci-vc, — F-re  lands, —  Ohio  Comhany^s  pur- 
chas~^ — Oonaiion  irucf^ — French  Cranf, — R  fiigee  tracts — 
Symnes'  patent, —  Virs^inia  Mditary  tract, —  United  States  Md- 
itary  tract y  and  Congress  q^y  PMblic  lands. 

Connecticut  Ri.sEavF..  By  the  charter  of  Charles  II. 
made  'n  the  l-iUi  year  of  hiS  reign,  *'  all  the  lands  betwten  the 
south  boundary  of  TvIussHchusetts  and  north  Lit.  41",  extending 
from  the  west  boundary  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  M'estcrn 
ocean,'-*  were  granted  tc  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  The  claiiits 
founded  on  this  gave  rise  to  great  contention  which  has  been 
entirely  settled.  So  much  of  the  claim  as  included  the  north 
part  of  Pennsylvania  was,  after  some  strife,  relinquished.  A 
part  which  extended  through  Ohio  state  was,  in  part,  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States,  and  in  part  reserved.  The  Reserve 
includes  seven  counties — about  3,000.000  of  acres,  and  extends 
along  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie,  from  the  west  boundary  of 
Peunsylvunia  to  5  deg.  41  min.  ve^t,  a  few  miles  west  of  Huron 
river. 

This  relinquiAmcnt  was  made  in  M-y  liTSo,  and  accepted 
by  the  act  of  Congress  September  14  irS6.  By  the  act  of  con- 
gress, April  28,  1800,  it  was  provided  that  tlie  government  of 
Connecticut  should  hold  tlie  Reserve  land  as  a  corporation  or 
individual,  vestmg  all  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  U.  Sta:e?i 
and  extinguigliir.g  the  Indian  claim  at  their  own  cost.  That 
state  did  accordingly  renounce  jurisdiction,  and  accepted  pa^ 
tents  for  the  land  from  the  President  of  the  U.  States. 

The  Fire  Lands  were  500,000  acres  at  the  west  end  of 
the  above  Reserve.  They  were  given  by  ihe  government  of 
Connecticut  to  pei-sons  of  th  it  state  who  had  suffered  ^y  T^re 
during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  Ohio  Company*s  Puiichase  wasa  tract  of  l,500,00t 
acres,  conveyed  by  the  act  of  congress  April  21,  179.,  to  M, 
Cutler,  Rt.  Ohver,  and  G.  Green,  through  the  agency  of  Cutler 
and  Winthrop  Sargeant.  It  extended  alcng  the  Ohio  river  from 
the  mouth  of  Bull  creek  (a  few  miles  above  Marietta")  to  In- 
dian Guyandot,  below  Gallipolis, 
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The  Donatio'  Lands  were  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  graTit^ 
edby  the  United  States  to  the  saxe  Ohio  Coiripaiiy,  at  the  time 
of  the  abore  purchase,  on  condition  that  it  sliould  revert  again 
at  the  expiration  of  5  j^ears,  unless  it  shouid  -*  be  conveyed  free 
of  expense  in  tracts  of  100  acres  to  each  male  person,  not  less 
than  18  years  of  age,  being  an  actual  settler  thereon  at  the  time 
of  such  conveyance."  Tlie  condition  was  not  comphed  with, 
and  the  land  re\'erted  to  the  U.  States.  This  included  the  land 
bought  by  the  fifst  settlers  of  Gallipolis,  who  tlius  lost  their 
property. 

'1'he  French  Grant  is  a  tract  of  24,000  acres  granted  by 
the  U.  States  to  the  first  settlers  of  Gallipolis,  in  consequence 
of  their  losses  and  sufferings.  It  is  located  on  the  Ohio  river, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Liitle  Sandv  river. 

The  Refugee  Tract  contains  100,000  acres  granted  by 
congress  to  certain  persons  who,  duii'ig  the  Revf  Intionory  war, 
had  fied  from  the  Biitish  provinces.  It  is  four  and  a  half  miles 
broad,  and  extends  from  the  Scicta  river,  at  the  tov/n  of  Col- 
umbus, eastward  43  miles. 

Symiies'  Patent  is  a  tract  of  411,682  acres,  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  in  1794  to  John CievesSymmes,  for  67  cents 
per  acre.  It  is  the  south  west  angle  of  the  state,  and  extends 
along  the  Ohio  ST  miles — froiri  the  Greutto  the  Little  Miami. 
One  section  (No.  16)  in  each  township  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  schools ;  and  section  No.  29  for  the  support  of  rehgious  in- 
stitutions. Fifteen  acres  around  fort  Washington  (in  Cincinna- 
ti) were  also  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Virginia  Military  Tract.  The  state  of  Virginia  by  its 
charter  formerly  claimed  the  whole  of  Ohio  state,  and  ten  times 
as  much  land  beyond  it ;  but  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
all  it.s  claims  north  of  the  Ohio,  reserving  a  tract  which  will  be 
found  described  in  our  article  upon  public  surveys — and  ap- 
propriated it  as  a  fund  for  paying  soldiers  of  that  state  who 
had  served  during  the  Revolutionary  v/ar. 

United  States  Military  Lands  were  a  similar  appro- 
priation of  a  tract  which  is  likewise  described  m  the  article  on 
public  surveys. 

Congress  Land  is  a  general  title  applied  to  all  the  unre- 
served land  in  the  state — implying  that  which  ha.s  been  sold,  or 
is  held  for  sale,  by  the  U.  States. 
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The  population  of  the  N.  Western  Territory  (of  Avhicb  thi'js 
state  is  a  part)  amounted  to  43,365  in  the  year  1800 — This 
state  m  1810  had  a  population  of  230,760.  The  number  of 
males  exceeded  that  of  the  females  by  10,000.  By  a  census  in 
]t315,  the  number  of  voters  (free  white  males  above  the  age  of 
21)  was  64,814  ;  Avhich  would  indicate  a  total  population  above 
300,000.  In  181T  there  were  nearly  40,000  names  upon  th"e 
muster  rolls  of  the  state. 


Counties. 


CO 

3  2. 


Towns. 


Adams 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 
Butler 

ehampign 
Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 
Cuyahoga 
Dark 
Delaware 

Fairfield 

Fayette 
Franklin 
Gallia 
Geauga 


19 


West-Union,  Manchester,  Adamsviile. 
C  Jefferson,  Harpersfield,  Matherstown,  Mor- 
l^      gan,  Windsor,  Sharon,  WiUiamsfield. 
Vthens,  Steadmansville,  Troy,  Nelsonville. 
r  St  Clairsville,  Barnesville,  Burlington,  Can- 
y      ton.  Flushing,  Wrightstown,   Jacobstown, 
^      Shepherdstown, 
Uipley,  Decatur,  Higginsport. 
<;  Hamilton,   Rossville»   Middletown,    Oxford, 
^      Milford,  Princeton. 

r-Urbanna,  Harrison,  Mechanicsburgh,  Lees- 
^      burgh,  Winchester,  New- York,  Spring- 
^      field,  Lisbon. 
Springfield,  Boston. 
Williamsburg,  Milford, Neville,  Stanton,  Sti- 
r     sanna,  Bethel,  Levina,  Goshen,  Mechan- 
^      icsburgh,  Batavia,  New  Richmond,  Mos- 
(^     cow,  Feestown. 
Wilmington. 

f  New  Lisbon,  West  Union,  New  Alexandria, 
;      Salem,  Fairfield,   Columbiana,    Bellefont, 
i      Portsmouth,    Hanover,    Clarkson,    Potts- 
I      grove,  Petersburg,  Achorstown,  Foulks- 
L    town,  Fawcettstown. 
Coshocton,  Oxford. 
Cleveland  Granger. 
Greenville,  Madison,  Mina. 
Delaware,  Milford,  Norton,  Sunbury,  Zoar. 
New    Lancaster,    Rushville,    Jacksonville, 
Greencastle,  Centreville,  Somerset,  Clin- 
ton, New  Lebanon,  Royaltown. 
Washington,  Duffs- fork. 

C  COLUMBUS    Franklinton,    Worthington, 
\      Georgesville,  Dublin. 
Gallipolis,  Fairhaven. 

^  Chardon,  Painesville,  Champion^  G random;, 
i     Parkm.anj 
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Towns. 


Green 
Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Highland 

Hocking 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Miidison 

Medina 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgoraerv 

Morgan 
Muskingum 

Perry 

Pickaway 
Pike 

Portage 


C  Zenia,    Fairfield,    Bellbrook,    Jaraestown^^ 

I     Winchester. 

rCambi-idge,   Fi-ankfort,  Washington,  Wiu> 

^      Chester,  Fairview,  Londonderr}^  New  Lib- 

C     fcrty. 

rCincinnati,    Harrison,    Colun^bia,    Newtoi>, 

J       Reading,  Montgomery,  Springfield,  Cole-. 

I      rain,    Crosby,  Cleves,    Madison,   Miami, 

L     Middletown 

C  Cadiz,  Hanover,  Freeport,  Harrisvilie,  New 

I  Athens,  New  Rumley. 

r  Hillsborough,  Newmarket,  Greenfield,  Lees^ 

)      burg,  Middleton,  Newton,  Monroe,  Sink- 

(J     ing-Spring. 

Logan. 

Huron,  Sandusky,  Jessup,  Beriin,  Bloomingville. 

Jackson. 

r  Steubenville,    Mount    Pleasant,    Jefferson, 
11  ^      Knoxville,  Somerset,  Smithfield,, Warreji- 

(      town,  New  Salem,  Phihpsburgh. 

r  Mount    Vernon,    Clinton,   Fredericktown, 

J      Winchester,    Wilhamsburgh,    Kj^rrisor.; 

^      New  Lexington,  Danville. 

Burlington. 
14.Newark,  Granville,  Johnstsown,  Fairfield. 

■Belville. 
8:New  London,  Lawrenceville. 
4  Medina. 

9  Troy,  Piqua,  Staunton,  Wasliington,  Miltojj. 
4,Woodsfield 

r-Dayton,  Union,  Centreville,  North- Day  tor, 
8.^      Woodbourne,  AlexancItrviUe,  York,  L'nion 

\(^     town,  Germantown,  Salem, 

iQlivetown. 
^-^  C  Zanesville,  Irville,  Putnam,  Dresden,  Hay- 

(^      market,  L^niontown. 
g!  C  Somerset,  New  Lebanon,   Thomville,  New 
I      Reading,  Lexini^ton,  Burlington. 
-^  C  CircleviUe,    Jefferson,   Livingston,   Tarlton, 
^^:t      Bloomfield,  Westfall. 
6p\keton 

rRixvenna,  RootstoAvn,  Hudson,  Manteau,  Nel- 
25'^      son    Stow,   Shalerv\lle,   Sharon,   Suffield^ 

i^     Springfield,  Tnorndike,  Tailmage. 
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Counties.  S  -^ 

•5" 


Tov/u"S, 


Preble 
Richland 

Ross 

Sciota 
Shelby 

Stark 
Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Warren 

Washington 

Wavne 


11 


30 


lo 


Eaton,  Lexington.. 

C  Mansfield,  New  Lexington,  Belville,  Trucks- 

(^     ville,  Perrysville,  Green. 

C  Chillicothe,  Adelphi,  New  Richnjond.,  Baiur 

\     bridge,  Kingston,  Oldtown. 
portsipouth,  Alexandria. 
Hardin. 

r  Canton,    Osnaburgh,    Kendall,    Lexingtoji| 

^      Green,  Hamburgh. 
Warren,    Mesopotamia,    Hartford,  Green^- 
Canfield,    Poland,    Youngstown,    Milton^ 
eathersfield,  Vienna. 

^  New  Philadelphia,  Goshen,  Winchester^ 
J  Leesburgh,  Gnaddenhutten,  Westchester^ 
\      Sandyville,  Lawrenceville,  Dover,  New- 

(_     Hagerstown. 

r  Lebanon,  Deerfield,  Waynesville,  Franklinj 

<       Shakerstown,   Ridgeville,    Shanesville, 

C_       Freeport. 

Maiietta,  Belpre,  Waterford,  Newport. 

r     Wooster,  New  Brownsville,  WilmingtoSj 

^      Moscow,     Paintville,    Jeromesville,    Jer-^ 

(f      omestown,  Jacksonburgh,  Bloomfield. 


r-  vv  arrc 
>  Can 
?      We£ 


Towns  in  the  undivided  north  west  angle  of  the  state. 

Croghansviile,  on  the  Sandusky,  18  miles  from  lake  Erie. 

Venice,  on  the  Sandusky. 

Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  Sandusky. 

Perry sburgh,  on  the  Maumee,  18  miles  from  lake  Erie. 

Port  Lawrence,  on  the  Maumee  bay. 

Roundheads  town,  an  Indian  village,  near  the  head  of  the 
Sciota. 

Solomonstown,  an  Indian  village  near  the  source  of  the  Great 
Miami. 

Tawa  town,  an  Indian  village  near  the  source  of  the  Au  Glaize. 

Wapakonetta,  an  Indian  village  orfthe  Au  Glaize  above  Tawa.. 

Fort  Wayne,  at  the  confluence  of  St.  Josephs  and  Maurice  riv- 
ers. 
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Cincinnati  is  the  principal  town  in  this  state  beyond  com- 
petition. It  is  in  N.  lat.  59°,  6',  30"'.  W.  long.  7"",  24'  45.— 300 
miles  (by  the  road)  from  Pittsburgh,  105  from  Louisville,  275 
from  Detroit,  85  from  Lexington,  Ky%  and  400  from  Baltimore. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio  river,  between  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Licking  river.  It  occupies  3  miles  of  the  shore — from  Deer 
Greek  to  Mill  creek.  The  part  adjacent  to  the  river  is  a  flat 
SO  feet  wide  and  70  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  rest  of 
the  town,  called  the  hill,  is  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
part,  and  extends  to  the  neighboring  hill  range,  which  is  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  river,  There  are  8  streets  parallel  with 
the  shore — Water  st.  Front  st.  Second  st.  Third  st.  &c.  and 
lastly  Northern  street.  These  are  intersected  by  nine  others 
at  right  angles  ;  that  is  north  44  deg.  west,  commencing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town  they  are  Broadway,  Sycamore,  Miami, 
\'\'alnut.  Vine,  Race,  Elm,  Plum  and  Western  streets.  Their 
General  breadth  is  66  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  squares 
are  divided  each  into  eight  lots  of  99  feet  by  198,  and  they  have 
no  alleys. 

A  settlement  was  commenced  at  this  place  in  the  year  1780, 
by  the  erection  of  a  block  house.  In  1788  a  rude  fort  was  built 
and  garrisoned  by  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  John 
C.  Symmes,  the  original  patentee  of  the  scite,  surveyed  the 
town  around  the  fort,  and  brought  a  small  colony  from  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  to  settle  it.  As  a  town,  it  made  no 
progress  until  after  the  year  1794  when  Gen.  Wayne  first  held 
the  Indians  in  check.  From  that  period  it  flourished  moderately 
untihnlS14 — 15  &c.  when  the  hot  bed  of  the  bankiiig  system  be- 
gan to  operate  completely  upon  it,  bloating  it  with  an  astonish- 
ing and  unnatural  growth  ;  giving  it  a  commerce  and  a  splendor 
vhich  have  filled  all  strangers  with  astonishment.  The  dem- 
on of  "speculation  has  visited  so  many  places  in  our  country  that 
Cincinnati  cannot  perhaps  claim  any  exclusive  notice  for  the 
grand  entertainment  which  she  has  given  to  him. 

Amidst  daily  changes  it  is  difficult  even  to  estimate  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  year  1815  it  contained  near- 
ly 1100  buildings— -20  of  stone,  250  of  brick,  and  800  of  wood. 
Of  these  660  were  dwelling  houses.  The  population  was  6500, 
There  were  60  stores  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods  and  groceries 
generally  ;  and  ten  for  the  sale  of  books,  drugs,  iron  and  shoes. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  visited  it  in  1816,  estimates  the  population  at 
that  date  to  be  8000,  and  the  houses  1300.  Kilbourn  states  the 
population  of  1S18  at  11000,  which  must  be  an  exaggeration. 

The  principal  establishments  are  a  Lancasterian  school,  cal- 
culcited  for  the  reception  of  1100  scholars.  It  consists  of  two 
parallel  wings,  each  30  feet  in  front  by  80  in  depth,  and  30  feet 
apart,  united  near  the  front  by  stair  cases,  and  surmounted  by 
a  dome  capped  perlstile.  As  a  fact  characteristic  of  the  liber- 
ality of  the  people  of  this  town,  it  should  be  noted  that  thgy 
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subscribed  12,000  dollars  for  its  establishment.  Within  two 
v/eeks  from  the  opening  of  it,  there  were  above  400  scholars: 
admitted. 

The  steam  flour  mill,  belonging  to  the  Evans  Co.  stands  up- 
on the  beach  of  the  river,  and  in  times  of  higli  water  is  quite 
insulated.  It  is  62  by  87  feet  at  its  base,  and  110  feet  in  height. 
It  contains  9  stones,  two  of  which  are  above  the  eaves.  The 
vails  were  cammenced  ten  feet  thick,  but  they  gradually  dimi- 
nish, inclining  on  the  outside,  until  they  arrive  at  the  height  of 
40  feet.  It  required  6620  perches  of  stone.  90,000  bricks  14,00a 
bushels  of  lime,  and  81,200  cubic  feet  of  timber  It  cost  12  aOOO 
dollars,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  15,655  tons. 
There  is  a  cotton,  and  woollen  factory  with  3.300  spindles  fur 

cotton  and  400  for  wool. 
A  woollen  cloth  manufactory,  producing  60  yards  per  day. 
Four  cotton  spinning  shops,  altogether  numbering  1500  spindle^ 
Several  wool  carding  and  cloth  dressing  shops. 
Two  rope  walks  said  to  produce  6  ton  per  week. 
Two  glass  manufactories. 

A  saw  mill  wrought  by  oxen  treading  an  incliued  wheel. 
Two  large  founderies  on  the  common  construction,  and  another 

on  a  new  one. 
Three  or  more  distilleries  and  breweries. 
There  are  three  market  houses  and  market  open  four  times  i:. 

week. 
A  court  house  56  by  66  base  and  100  feet  high. 
Meeting  houses  for  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Baptists  and  Me- 
thodists. 
A  University  in  an  incipient  state. 
A  literary  society — Museum  of  minerals. 
Two  newspapers.  9  mails  weekly,  and  lastly  aland  office. 

Chillicgtiie  is  situated  uppn  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
70  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  ;  but  onlv  45  in  a  direct 
line.  It  occupies  a  flat  between  tiie  river  and  a  steep  hill  near- 
ly 500  feet  high.  It  is  perfectly  regular,  and  laid  cut  on  a  large 
scale  The  streets  are  66  feet  wide,  and  cross  one  another  at 
right  angles.  The  alleys  are  16  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  otiier 
so  as  to  divide  all  the  squares  into  equal  quarters. 

This  town  was  laid  out  m  1796.  It  flourished  greatly  until 
It  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  yet  it  has  not  declined 
in  consequence  of  losing  that  advantage  ;  on  the  f  .-ntrary,  its 
position  and  the  fertility  of  its  ncighbourhocd  insure  its  pros- 
perity. It  has  3  newspaper  office^,  30  stores.  4  cotton  andlinen 
factories,  a  steam  mill,  paper  mill,  oil  mill,  iuHing  mill,  togeth- 
er with  several  saw  mills  and  flour  m^ils  in  its  vicinity.  It 
contains  about  400  houses,  and  u  population  «.!;  3,000 

From  this  place  a  very  extensive  plain,  or  rather  a  tract  gen- 
tly undul.Hna:,  extends  eastward  and  southw.-rd ,  whicL^  to- 
gether with  the  river,  the  nonheastcrn  xiills— and  m  fact  a. 
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Complete  panorama — constitute  a  noble  vievr  from  the  emi- 
nence behind  the  town. 

When  this  towa  was  laid  out,  there  was  an  artificial  antiqife 
mound  within  it,  wliich,  in  levelhng  the  streets  has  been  de- 
molished. 

Columbus  was,  at  its  first  establishment  (in  1812)  constitu- 
ted the  seat  of  government.     In  1818  it  contained  above  200 

«f  the  Scioto,  45  miles  north  from  Chillicothe  and  about  20  miles 
south  west  from  the  centre  of  the  state.  In  the  south  west 
corner  of  the  town  tnere  is  a  square  of  ten  acres,  upon  v/hich 
the  Penitentiary  has  been  erected.  Another  square  of  the 
same  extent  is  reserved  for  a  public  promenade  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  ;  and  on  the  south  west  corner  of  this  the  state 
house  and  public  offices  are  built.*  It  is  somewhat  more  eleva- 
ted than  the  surrounding  squares,  and  from  the  CapUol  affords 
-a  good  view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country,  including 
the  town  of  Franklinton,  which  occupies  a  flat  on  the  Scioto 
ene  mile  westward  from  Columbus,.  The  Capitol  is  a  brick 
building  73  feet  by  50,  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade  walk,  a 
belfry  and  spire. 

The  streets  are  at  angles  of  12  deg.  30  min.  from  the  cardi- 
nal points,  following  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Opposite 
the  mouth  of  broad  street  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  Scioto. 

Zanesville  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Muskingum, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Putnam,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking  river :  50  miles  north  from  Marietta.  It  is  a  thri- 
ving town  ;  has  1  glass  factories,  22  stores,  a  nail  factory,  pa^ 
per  mill,  several  oil  mills,  saw  mills,  flour  mills,  8cc.-  two  news- 
paper offices,  and  a  land  office.  At  this  place  the  Muskingum 
presents  falls — not  a  cascade,  but  a  regular  descent  of  six  feet 
in  a  few  rods.  Below  this  the  navigation  is  at  all  times  prac- 
Jt-icable. 

This  town,  together  with  Chillicothe  and  New  Lancaster, 
were  founded  by  Mr  Zane  of  Virginia,  who  certainly  shewed 
great  discernment  in  selecting  these  positions.  This  says  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  will  be  a  grand  station  for  manufactures  at  a  future 
period.  The  country  around  it  is  hilly,  and  very  pleasant  ; 
not  rich,  but  dry  and  tolerably  fertile.  It  abounds  in  coal  and 
lime  and  water  power  for  machinery.     Iron  is  also  plentiful. 

Steubenvilie  is  a  handsome  flourishing  town,  the  third  in 
the  state  both  in  regard  to  population  and  commercial  impor- 
tance It  has  about  40  stores,  six  taverns,  a  woolen  factory 
worked  by  steam,  a  cotton'  factoiy,  steam  paper  mill,  steam 
flour  mini  brewhouse,  distillery,  newspaper  office,  &c. 

It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  26  miles  (by  the  road) 
■westward  from  Pittsburgh.  Its  appearance  is  agreeable  but 
the  view  of  the  country  around  is  uot  very  extensive  or  pictu% 
esque. 
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Gallipolis  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ohio  shore  tnree 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.  The  scite  of 
t]i:s  tovvn,  anrl  the  i mcls  around  it,  were  purchased  bv  i)ersons 
in  France  from  the  "Ohio  Company'*  in  1788—89.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  they  shipped  themselves- -5G0  n  number  to  settle 
it,  and  descended  the  Oliio  in  1791.  Tiiere  thev  suffered  pri- 
vations and  distress  such  as  none  but  back-woods  men  may 
■Weil  conceive  of.  The  grant  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Ohio  Corripany   became  fiM^Vite.-iKx'r  ^k^:,.  ^^^.i^,^*   r^  r-nmiilv 

vrrcTT-nrir -CTThLrruions,  in  iTgarcf  to  the  makmg  of  settlements 

Tiuis  the  half  starved  French  colony  lost  their  lands  and  being 
obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  they  removed  down  the  river  to 
other  French  settlements,  in  i\Iarch,  1795,  Congress  made 
the  free  grant  above  noticed  cf  4000  ^.cres  to  J.  G.  Gervais, 
and  20,000  acres  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  other  settlers 
cf  Gallipolis.  This  town  Jiowever  made  but  little  progress, 
until  of  late  years,  after  the  possession  of  it  was  acquired  prin- 
cipally by  Asriericans.  Some  unfavourable  and  false  represen- 
tations have  been  made  against  it  in  consequence  of  a  part  of  its 
lower  by-nk  failing  into  the  river— -an  accident  which  happened 
several  years  ago. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  tliere  is  a  vineyard  of  six 
acres  at  Vvhich  wine  is  produced. 

Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ?vlusklngum  v.'as  a  place  of 
great  promise  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  been  prosperous, 

because  it  is  very  dangerous  for  people  to  expect  too  much 

It  contains  about  one  hundred  houses  and  has  business  scarcely 
proportioned  to  that  number.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Muskingum,  where  Fort  Harmar  once  stood,  there  are  30  or  40 
houses,  but  they  can  scarce  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  Ma- 
rietta. From  1799  to  1806  ship  buildmg  was  carried  on  here. 
It  was  then  discontinued,  but  recommenced  again  in  1816. 

CiRCLEviLLE  IS  Within  an  antique  fortification  in  the  Picka- 
Y^y  bottom,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Sciota  river,  on  the  east 
side.  The  two  mounds  v,'hich  at  present  ipclude  it,  contain, 
each,  about  ten  acres  One  of  them  is  a  circle,  or  rather  two 
concentric  circles,  the  summits  of  which  are  about  50  feet  asun- 
der. The  other  is  a  regular  square,  about  the  same  size,  and 
included  within  one  line  of  mound— The  greater  part  of  tlie 
houses  (which  amount  to  250)  are  within  the  circle.  In  the 
centre  of  that  part  there  is  a  small  circle  left  open  From  that 
the  streets  diverge  as  radii,  and  at  equal  distances  p  iss  the 
circles.  The  mounds  are  about  15  feet  above  the  surface  of 
their  bases.  This  town  has  few  advantages  with  regard  to  trade, 
but  is  thriving,  as  the  rich  Pickaway  plains,  and  the  richer  bot- 
toms of  Walnut  creek,  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

^   LEBAXOiv  is  called  an  inland  town  in  this  country  because  it 
i&  four  miles  from  the  nearest  large  stream—the  Little  Miami ; 
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bul  Is  situarcd  between  two' branches  of  Turtle  creek.  «« It  is 
tiot  says  Mr.  Birkbeck  "  a  mountain  of  cedars,  but  a  valley 
so  beautiful  ana  teriile,  that  it  seemed,  on  its  i^rst  cpenin-  to 
our  view  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  tints  of  evening,  rath-r'a 
i-egion^of  fancy  than  a  real  back-woods  scene." 

•'  i^ebanon  is  itself  one  o:  diose  wonders  which  are  the  na- 

'^t  r"''-  ^^'^'-"^"""'"  ^- f=-"'t--^vears.  from  two' 
o,  thiee  cab.ns  of  halt  savage  hunters,  it  has  grown  to  be  the 

a.ttei  ing  from  tneir  b  ethren  of  the  east." 

Cleveland  is  situated  on  hU:e  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cu.  ahcga.     It  seems  hkelv  to  become  a  place  of  trade  from 

c^alr '  Jlhe  nver  '  '''^'''"'  ""^''^  '^'  ''^  ''^'  "^  ^^^^ 

Alexandria,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  has  been  n^rt- 
IV  abandoned  on  accouat  of  an  inundation  of  the  OW^^^^^^ 
chu  much  damage,  although  the  bank  is  70  tret  above  he  S' 
tace  or  tue  r.ver  at  its  com  non  height.  It  is  rei).-.scnted  by 
Mr  Brown  as  a  piace  of  idier^ess  and  dissipation/ P^^^s'.^ont?,^ 
^^^tn!^:^!::'''''''^'-^^^'  ^-^  i-^    lately  r^eiTin^ 

^n^^^'  R  ^"^^"^  '"^  ^  pemnsuiH  formed  by  the  Ilockhock-- 
ng  i.vei.     It  .8  the  scice  ot  the  stare  univ^ersitv,   bem-  w^th<n 

Dayton  staids  upon  the  east  shore  of  the  Great  Mi-^^^^i  lust 

a:p.^4  tS^':.^''^^'?^^^^^^^^^  f^^^^'^'^  theth>rlin  rank 
J..a.-^e  ..cioss  t^.e  Miami,  250  ieet  Ions;,  and  26  V-de  ■  consist 
-.ng  ot  two  ,voo<le„  a.ci.e.  „,on  a  p^er".,.!  ..buu„euW  ot::^t 

'ORT    v.' 


cA  "£t  \o^''i ""  ''  "l^"'^'^^  "P°"  ^  bluff  beloxy  the  confluence 
ct  die  St  Josephs  and  Maurice  r. verb  ;  possessing  great  n.tu! 
xal  advantages  and  almost  sure  of  beconnn^  an  imi^ 'uut  t^n: 

n^^O^,^''''''^^''  'f "^  ^'^''"'^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^ni versi. 
•^^hpS  ^  •  ^V'^^'^^'^l-y  ^^  ^'^^^^^"^^  the  Cine  nnati  University 
'in.  the  .uiaim  University  at  Oxtbrd,     I'hey  are  not  organ  ^ec 
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and  probably  will  not  be  or^^mzed  as  u?iiversities  ior  IvM  i^t 
ae-  Acts  have  been  passed  for  the  establishment  ot  ten  acad- 
emies Houses  h-.ve  been  built  lor  some  of  them— at  Steube»- 
viUc  Chil'icothe.  Marietta,  Gailipolis,  New  Lisbon,  Worthmg- 
ton,  Burton,  and  Duyton  ;  bui  no  regular  systems  of  liberal  ed- 
ucation have  yet  been  commenced  in  them.  ^  u  f 
Common  schools  are  numerous  and  the  different  branches  ot 
a  common  education  are  uniformly  acquired  by  the  children  ot 
all  classes. 

CoMxMERCE  AND  Manutactures.  Woolens,  cottons, linens, 
fflass  waie,  articles  in  cast  and  wrought  iron,  pottery,  cordage, 
^hite  and  red  lead,  salt,  sugar,  furniture  of  various  kinds,  spi- 
rits porter,  beer  and  a  little  wine,  are  manufactmed  tor  domes- 
tic use,  and  of  many  of  those  articles  a  sufficiency  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  state.  ,   /-•     • 

The  ereater  part  of  the  export  trade  passes  through  Cincin- 
nati, including  the  following  articles:  flour,  corn,  beef,  pork, 
butter  lard,  bacon,  whiskey,  peach-brandy,  beer,  porter,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  cheese,  soap,  candles,  hats,  hemp,  spun  yarn, 
>saddlcs,  rifles,  cabinet  ware,  chairs,  cherry  and  other  kinds  oi 
boards,  staves  and  scantling. 

Lead  is  obtained  from  Missouri ;  coffee,  rum,  molasses,  ^c 
from  New  Orleans— dry  goods  chiefly  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore— salt  in  considerable  quantities  from  Kenhawa. 

Tmprovemktcts.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  con- 
■nectinG;  Cincinnati  with  the  Great  Miami  by  a  canal— and  it  is 
intended  likewise  to  connect  this  river  with  the  Maumee.  1  he 
head  of  navic-ation  upon  the  Miami  is  at  the  town  ot  Piqua.  It 
is  30  miles  from  that  to  the  highest  point  of  navigation  on  the 
St  Marvs,  f'  branch  of  Maumee,  and  the  same  distance  to  VV  a- 
pakanetta  on  the  Au  Glaize.  The  route  by  Au  Glaize  is  the 
shortest,  but  that  by  St.  Marys  the  most  safe.   ^ 

The  go\ernor  of  this  state,  in  his  message  (ot  January  IbzO^ 
upon  the  practicability  of  uniting  by  canals  some  of  the  streams 
v^^hich  flow  into  the  Ohio  river  with  some  of  those  winch  flow 
into  lake  Erie,  recommends  the  ibliowing  routes  as  affording 
ffreat  facilities  for  that  purpose.  _ 

Ut  That  between  (irand  river  and  the  IXiahcning  branch  ot 
Bea\er— crossing  the  west  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pass- 
jng  through  a  swamp  on  the  tabic  land  which  divides  these 
streams.  ^  _,     . 

2d.  llie  portage  l^etween  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas. 

3d.  The  portage  between  the  Loramies  branch  of  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  St.  Marys'  branch  of  the  Maurice. 

4th.  Through  a  sw^^.mp  about  13,000  acres  in  extent,  situated 
in  the  south-vvest  corner  of  the  Connect.cut  Reserve,  connect- 
ing the  Huron  and  Lower  Sandusky  rivers  with  the  W  hete.  tone 
branch  of  the  Sciota.    The  summit  level  is  here  stated  to  be 
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J40  feet  above  lake  Eri«,  requiring  at  one  place  about  16  feet 
of  cutting,  but  with  an  average  cutting  of  only  8  feet. 

5th  Through  the  prairie  in  which  the  Great  Miami,  Sciota, 
aisd  AuGlaize  have  their  principal  sources,  and  through  a  beau- 
tiful lake  which  discharges  itself  into  Mad  river,  on  the  south 
side  of  that  prairie. 

6th  A  continuation  of  the  latter  route,  passing  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Miamis,  through  the  vallies  of  Mad  river  into 
the  Beaver  branch  of  Little  Miami ;  or  through  Mad  river  to 
Dayton. 

7th  Through  the  Great  Miami  to  its  mouth,  or  else  leaving 
it  at  Middleton  and  cutting  across  to  Cinciimati  by  the  way  of 
Iklill  creek,  &c. 

'^"  In  order  to  create  a  fund  for  the  execution  of  these  projects, 
it  is  proposed  to  purcliase  upon  credit  from  the  LTnited  States 
4,000,000  acres  of  land,  under  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
sell  it  again  at  a  considerable  ad\-ance  of  price.  It  is  intimated 
that  such  a  speculation,  besides  defraying  the  expences  of  tlie 
main  canal  between  Miami  and  the  Maurice,  would  leave  a 
clear  gain  to  the  state  of  at  least  10,000.000  of  dollars. 

Co\^STiTUTiON.  Tlie  executive  officer  is  a  governor  elected 
every  two  years.  He  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia — is- 
sues all  commissions,  but  makes  no  appointments.  He  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided  at  least  4  years 
^within  the  state.  \^^hen  the  office  of  governor  becomes  va- 
cant the  speaker  of  the  senate  succeeds  as  a  lieutenant  g-over- 
nor  during  the  complement  of  the  official  term. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  two  parts — a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  The  members  of  the  latter  are  chosen  year- 
ly :  Any  citizen  is  eligible  as  a  representative  who  has  resi- 
ded above  oae  year  in  the  state,  is  more  than  25  years  of  age, 
and  has  paid  a  tax.  The  number  of  members  in  this  house 
must  not  be  less  than  36  nor  moi'e  than  72,  The  senators  are 
elected  every  two  years — they  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age 
and  have  resided  two  years  withiit  the  district  for  which  thev 
are  chosen,  besides  having  paid  a  tax.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  senate  must  not  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more 
than  one  half  of  the  number  in  the  other  house.  7'hese  two 
houses  have  the  entn*e  power  of  passing  laws  without  requiring 
the  assent  of  the  governor,  or  any  other  person  thereto. 

The  judicial  powers  are  exercised  by  a  supreme  court,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  by  the  common  justices  of  tlie 
peace.  There  are  four  supreme  judges  who  hold  court  once 
a  year  in  each  county  of  the  state.  There  are  seven  judicial 
districts  for  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  criminal  cases,  8cc. 
In  each  district  there  is  one  president,  and  three  puisne  judges 
Hssistants  for  each  county.  These  circuit  courts  are  held  tliree 
times  a  year.  All  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  legi^:lature» 
and  receive  their  offices  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  The  jus- 
tices are  elected  by  the  people  eveiy  three  ye^rs.    A  jusiic*; 
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is  a  conservator  of  the  peace  for  tUe  county  to  which  he  be- 
longs, but  has  no  judicial  power  out  of  his  own  township. 

The  quaUfication  of  a  voter  is  a  years  residence  in  the  state, 
and  the  payment  of  a  tax,  besides  being  a  free,  white,  male  ci- 
tizen above  the  age  of  21  years. 

Slavery  is  not  allowed  in  this  state. 

Finances.    The  auditors  report  for  1818  was-— 
Amount  paid  into  the  treasury  for  that  year        S  130,190  45. 
Expenditures  during  the  same         -  -  119,007,  22. 

Leaving  a  balance  of        -         -  -  -         11,183  23. 

Land  of  nonresidents  taxed —  acres,  4',556,204 

do.        residents  taxed  do.  7.102,294 


11,714,493. 


Amount  of  taxes  levied  on  land  for  1818  S  169,184 

Which,  after  defraying  all  governmental  €xpences, 

left  in  the  treasury  -  -  -        38,820 .2,8„ 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Extent,  Bouxdahies,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Islaxds.    Faci 

OF   THE  Country,  Soii,,  &c.     Climate, 

Natural  Productions. 


Indiana  is  284  miles  in  length,  (from  north  to  south)  and  15$ 
amiles  in  breadth ;  containing  39,000  square  miles — or  24,960,000 
acres. 

It  is  separated  from  Kentucky,  on  the  south,  by  the  Ohio 
River — trcm  Ohio  state,  on  the  east,  by  the  line  of  Long.  7°  AT 
west  from  Wash,  which  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  and  runs  north  to  Lat.  41°  5(y — from  the  Michigan  and 
North  western  territories  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  N  Lat. 
410  50' — and  from  Illinois  state  on  the  West  by  a  line  running 
<livectly  south,  until  it  touches  the  Wabash  river  40  miles  above 
Vincennes — and  then  following  the  middle  of  that  river  until  it 
reaches  the  Ohio. 

'I  he  act  of  Congi'ess  which  authorized  the  organization  of 
this  State,  required  that  its  northern  boundary  should  include 
10  miles  of  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  whatever  the  lati- 
tude of  it  be. 

Rivers.  The  Ohio  waters  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
state  for  the  distance  of  S45  miles,  from  the  Miami  to  tlie  Wa- 
bush  ;  between  which  it  receives  no  streams  of  importance  on 
X\\^  north  side,  because  the  south  branch  of  the  White  rivcF 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  for  the  chief  part  of  the  way,  and 
generally  about  50  or  60  miles  distant  from  it.  The  tributariQg" 
it  does  receive  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tannei 's  Creek,  SO  miles  long. 

2.  Houghan's  Creek  about  the  same  size. 

3.  Laughery's  Creek,  40  miles  long, 

4.  Venoge  (or  Indian)  creek,  so  called  by  the  Swiss  settler's 
of  that  quarter  after  a  small  river  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  (Swit- 
zerland 

5-  Indian  Kentucky ;  6  Silver  creek  ;  7  Indian  Creek. 

8.  Big  Blue  river,  so  called  from  its  clear  blue  waters  which 
notwithstanding  their  tint  are  good  and  pure, 

9.  Little  Blue  river,  debouches  13  miles  below  the  latter. 

10.  Anderson  River. 

11.  Little  Pigeon  Creek.     12.  Beaver  Creek.. 

12.  Big  Pigeon  Creek. 

All  the  above  named  streams  ha^e  considerable  current  ancl 
afford  many  good  sitiiatioas  for  mills. 
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The  Wabash  waters  the  central  and  westerti  parts   oftfie 
state.     It  is  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth  ;  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  some,  above  500  miles  in  length.     At  its  confiuencxi 
with  the  Ohio,  the  French,  regarding  it  as  the  principal  stream, 
applied  the  name  Ouabache,  Hkevvise  to  that  part  of  the  Ohio 
which  extends  from  this  to  the  Mississippi.     The   northern 
portion  of  this  river  is  httle  known   as  it  i*uns  through  Indian 
lands  that  iiave  been  but  partially  explored.     Its  current  is  ve- 
ry gentle  from  tiie  falls  at  Witcinon  (below  the  mouth  of  Tip- 
pacanoe)  down  to  Vincenncs,  hut  l)etween  that  and  the  Ohio 
there  are  some  rapids  though  they  do  not  impede  its  navigation. 
.^    The  principal  branch  rises  near  old  fort  St.  Mary's,  passing 
in  its^  course  the  Portage  road  between  Loraniis  creek  and 
the  St.  Mary,  and  in  floods  uniting  its  stream   to  t-hat  river. 
Another  head  branch  called  Little  River,  rises  near  fort  Wayne. 
A  third  one  called  the  Ma&.sasinnetva^  rises  in  Darke  county 
between  fort  Greenville  and  fort  Recovery.     The  Eel  river 
regarded  as  another  head  branch,  issues  from  a  chaster  of  lit- 
tle lakes  that  lie  18  miles  westward  of  fort  Wayne.  The  rivers' 
below  this  which  Sow  into  the  Wabash  pn  the  west  side,  are— 
1  Richard's  creek.     2  Rock  river. 

3  Tippacanoe  liver,  S  miles  below  the  latter,  and  18  below 
th«  former  of  these.  It  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  it  (Novembers  ISll)  between  the  Indians  and 
Unitedjjtates  troops.  Its  principal  source  is  about  50  miles 
■westward  of  fort  Wayne.  Some  of  the  head  branches  arise 
from  small  lakes  which  are  united  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Sf. 
Josephs  of  Maurice. 
4.  Pine  ci  eek— 5.  Red- wood  creek. 

6.  Rejoicing,  or  Vermillion  or  Jaune  river,  SS  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Massasinnewa. 

7.  Little  Vermillion.  8.  Etabliere  river.  9.  Duchat  river,  la. 
Sruette  river.  These  four  latter  rise  in  Illinois,  and  all  the 
other  streams  that  flow  into  the  Wabash  belong  entirely  to 
that  state.  The  rivers  that  enter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wa- 
bash are,  after  passing  some  small  waters  whose  vocabulary  is 
not  yet  settled. 

1  Rocky  river  125  miles  below  tlie  mouth  of  Massasinnewa.. 
It  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  White  river. 

2.  Busseron  creek  is  about  50  miles  long  and  enters  20  miles 
above  Vincennes. 

3.  Maria  creek  enters  just  above  Vincennes. 

4.  White  river  enters  25  miles  below  Vincennes.  It  is  a 
large  stream  passing  nearly  across  the  state.  Thirty- five  miles 
above  its  mouth  is  the  confluence  of  its  two  noain  branches,  the 
W>st  Fork  and  East  Fork.  The  former,  at  the  distance  of 
about  53  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  the  Eel  river  branch 
on  the  west  side.  The  East  Fork,  at  the  distance  of 
about  100  miles  from  the  Wabash,  is  formed  by  the  con« 
fluence  of  the  Driftwood  and  Muscakituck  rivers.  On  the 
north  side  it  receives  Guthrie's  creek,  Salt  creek,  and  Firsi 
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creek— on  the  south  Lost  river  or  SaR  Lick.  Some  of  the 
h«ad  waters  of  the  Muscakituck  rise  within  three  miles  of 
the  town  of  Madison  on  the  Oluo  The  Driftwood  is  a  consid- 
erable river  which  rises  in  the  Indian  country  and  has  been  lit- 
tle explored. 

5.  Petoka  or  Patoka  river  debouches  3  miles  below  White 
river.     It  is  about  90  miles  in  length. 

6.  Big  Creek  debouches  12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lit- 
tle Wabash. 

Whitewater  river  rises  12  miles  west  of  fort  Greenville  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Driftwood,  and  flows  into  the  Great 
Miami.  4  miles  from  the  Ohio.  It  received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  purity  and  clearness  of  its  witers,  as  it  is  said  a  pebble 
or  a  fish  can  be  seen  in  it  at  the  depth  of  20  feet.  The  people 
who  live  on  its  shores  say  that  its  waters  are  not  so  buy  ant  as 
those  of  common  rivers,  which  is  absurd,  but  the  idea  may 
have  arisen  from  the  r  unusual  coldness. 

Some  of  the  north  eastern  parts  of  Indiana  are  watered  by 
the  St.  Josephs  of  Maurice.  Further  westward  are  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  Raisin,  Black  river,  St.  Josephs  of  lake  Mi- 
chis-an,  and  Eel  river.  Still  westward  are  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle K.ennomic  and  Chemin  rivers  which  also  flow  into  the  Mi- 
chigan lyke  after  passing  the  chief  part  of  their  courses  through 

Indiana.  ,      ^  -, 

The  Great  Kennomic  (marked  in  some  maps  the  Calumet) 
has  its  source  about  30  miles  south  of  lake  Michigan.  It  ap- 
proaches within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake,  and  then  takes  a  wes- 
terly course  for  some  miles,— then  turns  eastwardly,  keeping, 
for  several  miles,  close  along  the  lake  shore.  After  expandmg 
into  a  small  lake  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  sand  hills  which 
had  separated  it  from  the  Michigan,  and  debouches  about  30 
miles  east  from  Chicago. 

The  north  western  angle  of  the  state  is  watered  by  the  Ken- 
kakee  and  Kickapoo  rivers  and  a  small  part  of  the  main  head 
branch  of  the  Ihinois  river,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Vermiir 
lion  of  Illinois. 

Lakes.  Indiana  includes  the  southern  extremity  of  lake 
Michigan.  It  also  contains  an  immense  number  of  small  lakes, 
many  of  which,  however,  may  b€  called  ponds— the  largest 
being  from  8  to  10  miles  long,  and  the  small  ones  frequently 
not  more  than  one  mile.  In  the  late  maps  38  lakes  are  desig- 
nated in  the  nortliern  half  of  the  state  ;  but  Brown  supposes 
that  the  actual  number  may  exceed  100.  Several  of  them 
have  double  outlets— that  is  tiiey  flow  into  the  northern  lakes 
and  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  great- 
erpart  of  them  are  in  that  tract  of  country  from  which  arise 
the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Josephs,  Black  river,  Tippacanoe, 
Raisin  and  Eel  rivers. 
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Islands,  There  are  25  islands  in  that  part  of  the  Ohio 
"vvhich  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  Indiana,  and  there 
are  a  few  others  in  the  Vabasn,  but  the  number  belonging  to 
this  state  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  &c.  Indiana  has  no  moun- 
tains. The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  fiat  and  full  of  ponds. 
The  southern  border  along  the  Ohio  as  far  down  as  Blue  river, 
presents  a  range  of  rugged,  unfertile  hills,  and  narrow  bottoms 
on  the  river,  most  of  which  are  subject  to  inundation  The 
middle  region  is  prairie  interspersed  with  groves  that  extend 
in  stripes  along  the  streams — passing  occasionally  into  wide  fo- 
rest tracts.    These  are  the  general  features. 

We  pass  the  following  counties  in  our  course  down  the  Ohio 
shore,  to  wit :  Dearborn,  Switzerland,  Jefferson,  Clark,  Har- 
rison, Crawford,  Perry,  Spencer,  Warrick,  Vanderburgh  and 
Posey.  The  first  five  are  much  broken  into  hills  where  they 
adjoin  the  river,  and  along  the  creeks  that  flow  through  them. 
In  the  first  the  hill  land  is  more  unfertile  than  it  is  in  the  oth- 
eis,  but  it  is  of  less  extent.  In  Switzerland  it  has  been  found 
tolerably  productive.  The  Oliio  bottom  through  those  five 
counties  is  too  low  where  it  is  broad  enough  to  be  of  much  value, 
but  it  presents  a  inch  soil  which  may  perhaps  be  found  suitable 
for  some  valua.ble  purposes  hereafter.  The  three  first  oi  these 
counties  extend  northwardly  into  a  large  tract  of  land  called 
the  '*  Flat  \^'oods."  It  commences  near  the  Ohio  river,  and 
reaches  across  the  centre  of  the  state  as  far  as  Witanon  at  the 
mouth  of  Tippacanoe — It  is  of  a  rich,  excellent  soil. 

The  *•  knobs"  or  hilly  ranges  begin  at  Blue  river  and  spread 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  White  river — leaving 
along  the  Ohio,  through  the  counties  of  Perry,  Spencer,  War- 
rick, Vanderburgh,  and  Posey,  a  tract  of  high  dry  land,  chiefly 
prairie,  boundles  to  the  view  and  in  riiost  places  rich  and  valu- 
able. But  the  river  bottoms  are  even  v^orse  in  these  than  m 
the  upper  counties,  particularly  in  Posey  county,  whose  bor- 
ders are  overflowed  botli  by  the'  Wabash  and  the  Ohio.  North 
of  Posey  couniy  lie  the  counties  of  Gibson  and  Knox  watered 
by  the  Patoka  and  White  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Wdbash.  In  Posey  is  the  celebrated  German  Harmony 
establishment,  and  in  Knox  is  the  town  of  Vincennes.  The 
chief  part  of  this  range  of  country  is  first  rate  land,  with  scarce 
one  acre  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  some  wells  that  have  been 
dug  in  this  quarter  the  black  vegetable  mould  extended  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-two  feet.  To  the  north  of  Vincennes  lies  the 
Indiana  "  Kew  Purcliase."  It  is  rather  too  level ;  and  besides 
the  elevated  dry  prairies  simiL;r  to  those  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state,  the»-e  are  found  in  this  district,  along  the  shores  of 
the  streams,  small  low  prairies,  or  rather  savannahs,  vvhich 
are  too  wet  for  agriculture  though  they  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  at  some  remote  period.  The  great  body  of  prairies 
•v'.hi:h  extend  along  the  west  border  of  the  state  are  dry  even 
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to'  a  fanlt ;  for  spring's  are  seldom  found  in  genuine  prairie. 
For  some  time  after  a  period  of  rains  the  water  which  falls' 
upon  them  collects  into  rivulets,  sluggish  brooks  and  ponds 
but  never  forms  regular  water  courses.  Through  this  district 
the  banks  of  the  streams  are  high  ;  generally  well  wooded,  ex- 
cept towards  the  n^rti,  where  the  strips  of  wood-land  some- 
times look  like  mere  liedge  row  borders  round  the  prairies. 

The  Wabash,  for  the  distance  of  100  miles  above  its  mouth 
passes  through  a  svide,  low,  marsiiy  bottom,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  annual  inundations. 
Like  the  Mississippi  bottoms  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  bay- 
ous and  ponds. 

The  little  groves  and  clumps  which  are  found  where  there 
is  neither  stream  nor  lake,  are  called  the  ♦'  Islands"  of  the 
prairies.  In  many  places  tliey  are  of  great  extent,  and  consist 
of  trees  large  and  closely  set — chiefly-  oak,  but  mingled  with 
hickory,  ash,  elm,  popla'',   &c.     The  bottoms   mostly  contain 

walnut,  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  elm,  sycamore  and  maple but 

always  oak.  There  is  generally  less  underwood  here  than  iu 
the  country  around  the  heads  of  the  Ohio — though  all  the  vege- 
tables found  upon  it  are  more  luxuri^.nt.  In  many  districts  the 
greatest  inconvenience  which  the  farmers  experience  arises 
from  the  untamable  exuberance  of  the  vegetation  ;  tind  in  such 
places  the  ftirms  which  have  been  cultivated  20  or  30  years  pro- 
duce the  best  grain  with  the  least  labour.  The  soil  and  elimate 
are  particularly  suited  for  corn  ;  as  the  centre  of  this  state  may 
be  regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  cane  lands.  In  this  quar- 
ter— that  is  between  White  river,  Rock\'  river  and  the  Wa- 
bash, hes  that  body  of  land,  about  3,000,000  of  acres  in  extent, 
called  *'  Harrison's  Purchase."  It  was  selected  for  the  Cana- 
dian volunteers  ;  and  after  they  had  chosen  the  best  parts  of  a 
district  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  best  lands  in  the  world,  their 
necessities  or  their  folly  occasioned  most  of  them  to  part  with 
their  claims,  for  almost  nothing,  to  the  demons  of  speculation. 

East  of  this,  and  adjoining  the  Ohio  state  line,  are  tae  coun- 
ties of  Franklin  and  Wayne.  The  former  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  Dearborn  county  is  watered  by  the  vVhitewater 
river  and  its  branches  ;  and  the  latter,  which  lies  further  north, 
by  the  head  branches  of  the  Wabash,  Rocky  river,  V\  hite  riv- 
er and  WhitevN^ater  river.  I'hese  two  counties  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  state,  being  fertile  in  the  highv:st  degree,  well 
woooded,  and  with  a  surface  sufficiently  undulating  to  prevent 
the  stagnation  of  the  waters.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  iilnck  loam, 
sometimes  several  feet  deep,  resting  on  clay  or  gravel — seklom 
on  rock,  except  at  unsearchable  depths.  The  hill  timber  is 
oak,  walnut,  hickory,  sugar-tree  and  puplar,  in  general,  but  in 
the  lighter  soils  oak,  hickory,  elm  and  beech  are  the  common 
kinds — and  all  these  of  fine  growth.  The  bottoms.  wh:ch  are- 
of  great  magnitude,  present  walnut,  with  grapevines,  hxkory, 
sugar-tree,  sycamore,  elm,  honey-locust,  buckeye,  cotton  wood 
&c.    The  great  depth  to  which  the  vegetable  mould  occasion- 
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ally  extends  proves  the  land  to  be  alluvion ;  as  decomposed  ve- 
getables could  not  have  accumulated  so  high  Another  proof 
how  recent  the  soil  is  in  some  places  is  the  number  of  .Yaticral 
wells  fcund  in  tins  district.  They  originate  from  sycamore 
trees  around  which  soil  has  been  floated,  frequently  1  .  and  even 
15  feet  deep  upon  the  ground  in  which  they  had  first  taken 
root.  The  greater  part  of  thf  se  trees  decay  internally,  and  be- 
come perfeciiy  hollow.  At  last  they  fall  down,  leaving  the 
lov/er  part  of  their  trunks-  iirmly  encircled  by  the  earth,  and  in 
most  places  containing  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 

Of  the  plants  which  beloDg  to  this  region  we  know  little. — 
Tlie  g'aiser.g  (an  indication  of  a  very  rich  soil)  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  entirely  extirpated  by  the  hogs. 
Indian  corn,  the  grand  article  of  subsistence  in  new  settlements, 
arrives  here  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  short  of  spontane- 
ous reproduction  Both  the  sw^eet  potato  and  common  potato 
(ignorantly  called  the  Irish  potato)  grow  luxuriantly  with  little 
culture.  Tobacco  gro\vs  as  well  as  in  Kentucky — but  grass  is 
the  natural  product  of  the  soil,  and  even  the  highest  parts  afford 
luxuriant  pasture.  The  Indian  lands  which  lie  north  and  west 
of  this  district  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  a  quality  still  su- 
perior, because  those  shrewd  children  of  nature  always  choose 
the  best  lands. — For  hunting  no  doubt  their  part  of  the  country 
is  the  best ; — and  even  for  farming  it  may  contain  a  ^?'c«?  77iany 
small  tracts  of  superlative  land  ;  but,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities that  we  can  refer  to,  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  state  presents  appearances  very  uninviting  to  white  men. 
In  those  appearances  there  is  such  general  uniformity  that 
one  part  cannot  be  distinguished  from  another.  Grand 
prairies  becoming  more  low  and  level  the  further  we  travel 
north  :  long  strips  and  Httle  "  islands'"  of  v/oodland,  v>rith  stiti 
longer  and  larger  stnps  and  tracts  of  marsh  laud — ponds^  lakes, 
and  stagnating-  streams— some  of  %vh>ch  when  flooded  seem  to 
rival  tlie  great  lakes  of  the  north — such  is  the  scenery  of  nor- 
thern Indiana  In  these  wilds,  weaned  as  the  traveller  be- 
comes o:  the  monotonous  wastes  of  grass  and  water,  he  meets 
sometimes  with  combinations  of  grove,  lake,  and  prairie  scene- 
ry, highly  beautiful  and  even  picturesque.  But  these  romantic 
spots  seem  fortified  for  ever  against  the  progress  of  civilrzation 
by  the  chcdns  of  ponds,  and  grass  grown  streams,  and  natures 
grand  process  of  destruction — the  putrescence  of  tlie  marshes. 
It  is  true  that  the  mi.sma  of  vegetable  decomposition  in  the 
waters  is  not  near  so  fatal  in  northern  as  in  southern  climates. 

But  the  disadvantages  caused  by  the  flatness  of  the  country 
and  the  excess  of  water,  are,un  some  degree,  'counterbalanced 
by  the  advantages  of  the  safe,  easy  communication  which  may 
be  established  through  it  between  the  northern  and  southern 
interior  states  Natural  canals  already  traverse  these  regions 
in  every  direction,  a. id,  at  very  trifling  expense  may  be  render- 
ed fit  for  every  requisite  purpose  of  commerce. 
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Many  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  which  flow  at  once  into  the 
northern  lakes  and  into  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  pres-nt  natural 
channels  too  shallow  for  perogues  (the  kind  of  boats  mostly  used 
there,)  so  that  the  traders  are  as  yet  obliged  to  make  use  oi' 
those  streams,  which  require  portages  to  enable  them  to  pass. 
The  portage  chiefly  used  beween  the  Wabash  and  lake  Erie  is 
nine  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  St.  Mary's  with  the  Little 
river  branch  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  over  a  road  perfectly  level, 
and  excellent  in  dry  set- sons.  Teams  are  constantly  kept  upon 
it,  and  boats  as  we'll  as  goods  regularly  transported  each  way. 

May  not  the  superabundance  of  water  in  tlie  north  end  of 
this  state  (and  of  the  two  states  on  each  side  of  it)  be  owing  to 
the  body  of  compact  clay  which  constitutes  in  general  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  soil  r* 

The  Climate  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  Illinois^ 
and  Ohio  states,  having  the  same  latitudes,  the  same  soil,  and 
a  surface  more  level  m  general,  but  very  little  different— It  has 
the  same  exposure  as  regards  atmospheric  currents  ;  and  what 
is  more  material,  the  facts  of  experience  which  the  travellers 
and  settlers  in  it,  and  in  those  two  sister  states  have  furnished, 
are  altogether  similar,  and  unluckily  they  are  of  a  character 
somev,'hat  alarming  to  emigrants.  But  I  shall  treat  this  subject 
in  detail  in  its  proper  place. 

The  termination  of  the  cane  region  is  in  the  south  end  of 
this  stateor  near  its  centre — a  circumstance  which  marks  both 
its  temperature  and  its  fertihty. 

Natural  Productions.  Much  mineral  wealth  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  in  a  couatry  so  flat  as  this.  A  silver  mine  was 
said  to  have  been  discovered  near  Witanon  on  the  Wabash. 
Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  several  places,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  state.  Copperas 
exists  in  the  banks  of  Silver  creek  (in  Clark  county)  and  im- 
pregnates a  great  many  springs  in  that  quarter.  Lime  is  plen- 
tiful at  least  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  state  ;  but  towards 
the  Wabash  clay- slate  and  micaceous  sand-stone  form  the  ba- 
sis of  the  country. 

Near  New  Lexington  (in  Jefferson  county)  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent salt  making  establishment,  and  there  are  salt  springs  in 
the  Indian  lands  to  the  north  of  tlie  New  Purchase.  The  west 
end  of  the  state  is  chiefly  supplied  with  this  article  from  the  U. 
States*  works  near  Shawnoetown  in  Illinois  state.  Below  the 
forks  of  White  river  there  is  a  coal  mine,  and  there  are  many 
iridications  of  valuable  mii^erals  in  that  district. 
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DiTISIONS,    TOWXS,  POPULATIOI!?,   SETTLP.:METfTS,    CoNDITIOBT 

OF  THE  Inhabitants,  Constitutiox, 


Counties-     Population  Towns. 

of  1815. 

Wayne  ,6,290  Salisbury,  Centreville. 

Franklin         j 7,970  Brook ville,  Harrison, 

Lawrenceburgh,  Wilmington,  Parnassu'^, 
Rising-Sun,  Hartford. 
3,500  Vevay. 

4,093  New  Lexington,  Madison,  New-London, 
Clark  7,000  i  ^^1??'^^?^°"?,  ^effersonville,  New  Albany, 


Dearborn       |4,426 

Switzerland 
Jefferson 


Harrison 

Crawford 

Peny 

Spencer 

Warrick 

Vanderburghj 

Posey 

Gibson 

Pike 

Dujois 

Orange 

Washington 

Jennings 

Ripley 

Jackson 

Lawrence 

Daviess 

Knox 

Sullivan 

Monroe 


I     Clarksville. 
6,769  CORYDON. 

iFrednnia. 
o,000,Rome,  Troy, 

JRockport. 
3,000;Darlington, 

Evansville, 
•^noo'J^^"^^  Vernon,  Harmony,  Springfield, 
^'"^"t     Blackford.  '»     i-     a 


5,330 


6,606 


6,800 


Princeton, 


Paoli,  Orleans. 

Salem,  Fredericksburgh, 

Vernon. 

Brownstown. 
Bono. 


Liverpool. 

VlNCENNES. 


Vincennee,  though  no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  niay 
yet  claim  precedence  among  the  towns.  In  1817  it  contained 
about  100  houses,  built  in  the  outre  style  of  architecture  which 
is  commoic  in  French  and  German  villages — that  is  roofs  acute, 
and  walls  composed  of  frame  work  filled  in  with  mud.    There 
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->are  a  few  good  brick  buildings  of  modern  date  and  st\  le,  There 
is  a  literary  institution  under  the  direction  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Scott,  and  a  monied  one  called  the 
"  Bank  of  Vincennes."  A  newspaper  called  the  "  Western 
Sun,"  is  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Stout.  Appendant  to  the  town  there 
is  acommon  field  which  contains  about  5000  acres:  beside^,  this 
•almost  every  house  in  tovrn  has  a  picketed  garden  attached  to 
it.  General  Harrison  is  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the 
place. 

The  inhabitants  were  orlgiually  French  who  emigrated  hith- 
er from  Lower  Canada  about  a  century  ago. 

Corydon,  in  Harrison  county,  is  at  present  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment It  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Ohio  river ;  a  circani- 
stance  which  will  prevent  it  from  being  made  the  permanent 
capita"  of  the  state.  It  was  commenced  in  1809,  and  has  risen 
rapidly  into  consequence,  particularly  duruig  the  last  .three 
years.    In  it  the  "  Indiana  Gazette"  is  pubhshed. 

Jeffersonsvil/e.  in  Clark  county,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  Louis\-ille  (at  Falls  of  the  Ohio  ) 
It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  from  the  advantages  of 
its  situation  will  probably  continue  to  be  so. 

Charleston  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Clark  county.  It  is  situ 
ated  about  three  miles  from  the  Ohio  and  fourteen  from  the 
falls.  It  is  hkewise  a  town  of  great  promise  and  recent  estab- 
lishment In  the  same  county  are  the  towns  of  CLirkesville 
immediately  below  the  falls,  and  New  Albany  a  short  distance 
below  It.  The  former  was  founded  in  17^3,  and  has  made  lit- 
tle progress :  the  latter  is  new  bat  not  very  thriving. 

Brookville  of  Franklin  countv,  is  a  very  flourishing  town  It 
TVas  commenced  in  1812  though  it  had  been  surveyed  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  1817  it  contained  80  buildings  exclusive  of  sta- 
bles, shops,  &c.  It  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  White  Water  Cabout  30 
miles  from  the  Ohio.)  It  made  little  progress  unti'  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  war,  but  since  that  period  it  has  exhibited  an 
1''^';??;",  "^]7  1^^7^  °^  prosperity.  The  newspaper  called 
^ere  ^^^^^^'»    ^^'^^^  by  B.  F.  Morris,  Esq.  is  pubhshed 

Harrison,  in  Franklin  county,  is  situated  on  the  north  shore 
ot  V\'hitewater,  about  8  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  west  end 
of  the  village  is  in  Indiana  and  the  east  end  in  Ohio  state  It 
iS  extending  rapidly  as  the  lands  around  are  eminently  fertile. 

Harmony,  in  Gibson  county,  is  one  of  the  m.ost  extr-acrdinarr 
towns  m  the  state.  It  is  inhabited  altogether  bv  Germans  from 
bwabia,  who  emigrated  to  America  about  the  vear  1802    The^' 
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first  established  tliemselves  in  Butler  county,  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  26  miles  to  the  north  of  Pittsburgh,  at  a  little  town  called 
Zelienople,  beside  the  Conoquenessing  creek.  They  had  some 
dispute  with  Mr.  Basse  the  proprietor  of  the  town,  and  grow- 
ing discontented  abandoned  their  dwellings.  Having  travel- 
ed a  whole  day  they  fixed  upon  the  scite  of  a  new  town  in  the 
evening.  Instead  of  20  miles  (as  they  judged)  it  was  not  half 
.a  mile  from  their  late  residence.  Before  they  discovered  their 
error  they  had  built  a  number  of  cabins  and  called  their  town 
Harmony.  They  afterwards  purchased  the  place  which  they 
had  thus  chosen,  enlarging  their  bounds  from  time  to  time  until 
they  had  acquired  about  9000  acres  of  beautiful  land.  To  miti- 
gate the  liardships  of  their  poverty  they  resolved  to  live  in 
common,  and  to  abstain  from  all  conjugal  intercourse  with  their 
wives;  and  findmg  pecuniary  advant.ige  in  this  abominable  sys- 
tem of  political  economy,  they  have  continued  it  to  the  present 
day  although  they  are  nov/  rich.  They  chose  a  leader  called 
George  Rapp,  who  had  assumed,  or  somehow  possessed,  a  kind 
•f  priestly  character;  and  who  has  kept  them  ever  since  in  the 
\-iiest  state  of  slaveiy  by  the  power  of  a  mysterious  superstition. 
Rapp's  only  son  had  a  child,  lawfully,  however,  that  is  by  his 
%vife,  and  he  was  so  persecuted  for  it  by  his  father  that  he 
died  of  grief.  Another  person,  now  called  Frederick  Rapp, 
was  then  adopted  as  a  son  of  the  old  priest;  and  thispohtic/2ro- 
tege  has  ever  since  been  prime  manager  of  the  establishment. 
This  society  encreased  in  wea.th  rapidly,  and  thereby  became 
-reconciled  to  evils  that  might  seem  intolerable.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  driven  by  acts  of  unusual  harshness  to  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  but  the  crafty  Frederick  always  contrived 
to  reconcile  the  majority.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  sue  for 
the  money  they  had  deposited  into  the  common  fund,  but,  after 
some  fruitless  efforts,  finding  that  no  suits  were  entered  for 
them,  they  concluded  that  no  lawyers  could  be  found  in  this 
country  proof  against  the  cash  of  the  Harmony  treasury,  of 
Avhich  Rapp  held  the  possession ;  and  they  returned  hopeless 
to  their  servitude.  A  few  occasionally  deserted  and  abandon- 
ed all  claim  against  the  society.  In  one  instance  the  number 
of  deserters  amounted  to  30  or  40,  and  they  were  chiefly  trades- 
men. Old  Rapp  became  alarmed  at  this,  and  determined  to 
remove  to  the  country  which  seemed  to  be  seducing  all  his  sub- 
jects away.  Accordingly,  in  1815,  he  sold  all  his  land,  with 
the  appurtenances,  and  carried  his  people,  and  the  rest  of  the 
moveable  property,  to  the  Wabash.  Here  he  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  &;c.  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  done  i-pon  the  Conoquenessing. 

A  similar  colony— a  branch  of  the  society  of  Shakers— has 
been  established  on  the  Wabash,  15  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Vincennes,  They  are  the  dupes  of  an  unnatural  su- 
perstition somewhat  similar.  They  practi&e  the  same  system 
of  abstinence  from  all  sexual  intei  course;  live  in  common,  and 
submit  to  the  unlimited  control  of  a  master.    Their  prosperity 
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•likewise  affords  a  wonderful  example  of  the  advantageous  re- 
suits  of  united  efforts.  But,  as  Mr.  Birkbeck  observes,  people 
do  not  care  to  imitate  those  they  despise. 

rr.^??•'^!1?^^''^^"o^  '^''^''^^^  ^^^^  surveyed  in  1813,  and  com^ 
menced  in  1814.  In  1817  it  contained  80  dwelling  houses  be» 
side,  several  public  buildings.  It  is  finely  situ..ted  upca  the 
upper  bank,  or  "second  bottom"  of  the  Ohio  ri^er,  and  pre- 
sents a  view  of  that  noble  stream  for  about  eight  mile.  It  is 
siaid  to  be  very  healthy;  and  the  land  arou.d  though  I'never 
IS  very  productive.  The  «  Indiana  Register"  is  pubdshed  here! 

Mw  Lexington,  of  Jefferson  county,  is  celebrated  as  the  scite 
of  a  fictitious  bank,  c  died  "  The  Lexington  Indiana  Manufac- 
turing Company,  an  institution  which  has  soir.ewhat  exceeded 
the  generality  of  banks  in  the  business  of  swindling  The  -eit 
of  justice  for  this.county  is  in  Madison  which  lies  about  20  m'lles 
west  of  \  evay. 

A>7^  SvjUzerland,^i:\A%  settlement  was  commenced  in  1805 
by  a  few  emigrants  from  the  Pa}-s  de  \'aud  in  Sw-'tzpriand  It 
IS  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  theV- 
noge  creek;  and  immediately  below  the  town  of  Vevay  Three 
thousand  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  were  purchased  of\he 
United  States,  by  J.J.  Dufour  and  his  associates,  at  a  credit  of 
twelve  years  upon  condition  of  introducing  there  the  cuhivatioii 
of  the  vine.  More  land  has  since  been  purchased,  adjacent  to 
the  first,  and,  besides  a  veiy  considerable  increase  of  members 
by  gradual  emigration,  a  great  accession  was  made  by  the  im  . 
portation  of  a  whole  colony  in  1816^  conducted  thither  bv  Mr 
Dufour.  In  1810  they  had  eight  acres  of  vinevard,  and  produced 
the  same  year  2.400  gallons  of  wine.  The  vinevards  hi^e  b^n 
«nce  greatly  extended,  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  product 
1  hey  likewise  raise  grain  and  other  vegetables;  and  nianufac- 
ture  a  variety  of  articles,  particularly  straw  bonnets  and  hats  of 
pecuhar  construction.  Their  language  is  pure  French  In 
every  respect  they  are  a  highly  interesting  society. 

Salisbury  \%  the  county  seat  of  Wayne,  but  will  probably  be 
supplanted  m  that  honour  by  a  new  village  called  Centreville. 

^  Princeton  is  the  county  seat  of  Gibson  countv.  It  Tes  about 
o5  miles  south  of  \  mcennes,  2  miles  from  the  Petoka,  and  10 
from  the  Vv  abash.  Mr.  Brkbeck,  in  ISir  observes  "One 
year  ago  the  neighbourhood  oi  this  very  town  of  Princeton  was 
.  ciadin  '  buckskin,'  now  the  men  appear  at  church  in  good  blu- 
cloth,  and  the  women  in  fine  calicoes  and  straw  bonnets"_a 
very  good  proof  of  their  prosperity;  for  though  trade  mav  b- 
kept  up  and  even  extended  on  mere  credit  it  must  comm-ic- 
upon  actual  resources. 
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Laivrenceburgh  is  situated  upon  the  Ohio  shore  two  miies 
"below  the  mouth  of  BigMiamu  Jt  is  uuprosperous  on  account 
of  its  being  frequently  overfiownby  the  river;  and  it  will  proba- 
bly be  outrivalled  by  a  new  town  called  Edinburgh,  on  an  ele- 
vated scite  half  a  mi'le  from  Ohio. 

Rising  Sun  is  in  same  county  (Dearborn)  between  the  latter 
and  Vevay.  It  is  built  on  a  high  second  bottom,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  of  consequence. 

In  the  south  western  corner  of  the  state  several  new  towns 
have  risen  suddenly  into  notice.  These  are  Darlington  near 
the  mouth  of  Little  Pigeon  creek;  Evansville  at  the  mouth  of 
Great  Pigeon  creek ;  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Ohio,  directly 
south  of  Harmony ;  Springfield  on  Big  Creek,  north  of  Mount 
^''ernon,  and  Blackford  about  six  miles  from  the  Ohio,  to  the 
castvf  ard  of  Sprmgiield. 

Condition  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  so  rapidly  progressive 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mark  its  characteristics.  Those  who  have 
resided  there  for  some  years  are  emerging  from  the  condition 
of  hunters  or  else  from  that  of  Indian  traders ;  but  even  when 
society  was  at  its  lowest  stage  they  had  in  that  region  of  plenty 
a  large  portion  of  rude  satisfaction  wiiich  they  regarded  as 
comfort. 

Constitution.  Tlie  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  governor,  who  are  elected  every  three  years. 
The  same  persons  may  be  reelected  to  the  same  offices  once. 
The  governor's  salai7  is  1000  dollars  per  annum— the  lieute- 
nant governor's  is  2  dollars  per  day  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house' of  representa- 
tives. The  members  of  the  latter  are  elected  annually.  They 
must  be  free,  white,  male  citizens,  and  atleast  21  years  of  age. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  quahfications  they  must  be  at  least  25  years 
of  age.  The  legislative  sessions  coni-mence  every  year  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court— in  circuit 
courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  is  held 
by  three  judges  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate 
for  the  term'of  seven  years?  They  have  appellate  j aristhction : 
—they  hold  th£ir  sessions  at  the  seat  of  government— and  each 
Qne  receives  a  salary  not  exceeding  800  dollars  per  annum. 

A  circuit  court  is"heldin  each  courity  by  apresident judge  and 
two  associates.  The  president  judges  are  elected  for  seven 
veai-s  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  Two  associate  judges 
are  elected  in  each  .county  by  a'  general  "ballot,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years. 

The  sherilfs  are  elected  ever>'  three  years  by  a  general  bal- 
lot. Clerks  of  the  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  electe* 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  term  of  se^'en  years. 

■jSlavorv  is  excluded  from  this  state,. 
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The  State  of  Illinois  is  3T4  miles  in  length  and  150  of  ave- 
rage breadth.  It  is  between  37°  and  42-30  of  N.  latitude^ 
Eontaining  about  52,000  square  miles  or  33,280,000  acres. 

On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  North  Western  Ter- 
ritory by  the  line  of  lat.  42"  30' — on  the  west  side  it  is  separa- 
ted from  the  Naudowesse  country,  and  from  Missouri  state  by 
the  Mississippi  river — on  the  south  it  is  separated  from  Ken. 
tucky  by  tlie  Oiiio  river—on  the  east  it  is  separated  from  In- 
iiiana  by  aline  running:  up  tire  middle  of  the  Wabash  40  mile.s 
above  Vincennes;  (or  16  below  fort  Harrison)  and  thence  run- 
ning directly  north  to  lat.  41  <*  50'— thence  along  that  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  lake  Michigan,  and  thence  north  to 
lat.  42**  SO'. 

Rivers.  The  rivers  are  those  already  mentioned  as  con- 
stituting its  boundaries  and  their  tributary  streams.  Those 
-which  flow  into  the  Mississippi  within  this  state  are 

1.  Rock  river  which  is  300  yards  wide.  It  rises  near  lake 
Michigan. 

2.  Sand  Bay  river. 

3.  Illinois  river  which  debjouches  inN.  latitude  39°  lO'— 18 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  200  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  affords  a  most  important  route  for  navi- 
gation as  its  channel  is  unobstructed  and  its  current  very  mo- 
derate. It  traverses  the  state  for  above  400  miles  in  a  south 
westerly  direction,  its  total  kngth  being  500.  At  its  mouth 
it  is  400  yards  wide.  It  arises  in  Indiana  from  the  coafluence 
of  the  Plein  and  Kenkaki  rivers  (in  N.  lat.  41-48)  five  miles  be- 
low lake  Depage  (an  expansion  of  the  Plein.)  The  rivers 
•which  enter  the  Illinois  to  the  north  side  are 

1.  Fox  river  rises  near  the  sources  of  Rocky  river,  and 
after  running  towards  lake  Michigan  about  50  miles  approach- 
es within  two  miles  of  Plein  river  and  then  turning  southward 
enters  the  Illinois  to  the  east  of  Illinois  lake.  It  is  navigable 
130  miles. 

2.  La  Marche. 

a-.Seseme-Quain  is  navigable  about  60  mile^x 
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4.  Demi-Quain  debouches  30  miles  below  the  latter.  It  is 
navigable  120  miles. 

5.  Sagamond  river  debouches  28  miles  below  the  latter,  (130 
miles  from  the  Mississippi.)  It  is  IGO  yards  wide  at  its  mouth 
and  is  navigable  150  miles. 

6.  The  Mine  river  debouches  75  miles  from  tlie  Mississippi. 
The  streams  which  flov/  into  the  Illinois  on  the  south  side  are 
1.  Rainy  Island  river  or  rather  creek. 

1.  Vermillion  river  which  is  too  much  obstructed  for  navie-a- 
ticn.  ^ 

3.  Crow  Meadow  river,  the  source  of  which  is  near  the  Jinobs 
at  the  head  of  Vermillion  of  the  Wabash. 

4  Little  Micl.ilimackmac  which  is  navigable  for  90  miles 
and  debouches  lOO  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

5  Macopiii  rlxtT,  or  creek,  which  is  20  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Vv  cod  river  enters  the  Mississippi  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
tilt  yL\:i'::Davi. 

Cahokia  enters  the  Mississippi  40  miles  below  the  Illinois ' 
that  is  22  below  the  Missouri.  * 

Kaskaskia  enters  the  Mississipi?;  liO  mlks  feekw  the  tllimh 
(lOS  above  the  Ohi©,)  li  h  ii.v,i|able  ISO  mUts.  It  r^ettvts:, 
©n  tlie  wtst,  Shoal  crttk,  S«|ar  ^rmk,  Slv«r  ei'eek  and  Rich. 
Isnd  creek:  on  tht  east  Crooked  cxmky  Elkhorn  £^nd  Flumb 
creeks, 

Foui-^ miles  below-  the  Kaskaskia  is  Marys  river, 

Au  Vase  river  debouches  70  miles  above  the  mouth'of  the 
Ohio  and  is  navigable  60  miles.  Its  main  branches,  on  the  north 
side,  are  Little  Muddy  and  Beaucoup  creek.  The  rivers  which 
water  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  are  the  Great  and  Little 
Wabash  and  their  tributaries. 

The  Great  "W abash  is  connected  with  this  state,  as  a  boun- 
dary, about  240  miles.  On  the  west  side  (within  lihnois)  it  re- 
ceives, from  fort  Harrison  to  Vinceniies,  the  Tortue,  St.  Ger= 
inain  and  Moscantin  rivers— from  Vincennes  to  the  Ohio,  the 
Embarrass,  the  Bon-Pas.  and  the  Little  Wabash:  the  latter  of 
which  is,  at  its  mouth,  60  yards  wide.  The  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Oliio  (within  Illinois)  are 

The  Saline  (8  miles  below  Shawnee  town.)  It  is  150  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth  and  is  navigable  30  miles.  L^pon  this  are 
salt  works  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Its  two  main  bran- 
ches are  called  North  Fork  and  West  Fork. 

Cash  river  debouches  6  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 
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Navigation. 

Mississippi 620  miles?. 

Ohio       -- 123 

Wabash      --.----.  240 

tributaries  -        -        -        -        -  500 

Illinois        -..--.-»  320 

tributaries     -.---»  750 

Kaskaskia  and  branches 300 

Au  Vase,  Maria,  Cash,  and  the  other  small  rivers  200 

3053 

Lakes.  The  Illinois  river  expands  (about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth)  into  a  lake  called  Illinois  or  Peoria  lake.  A  similar 
one  called  Depage  is  in  the  Plein  river.  Many  of  the  streams 
in  this  state  have  their  sources  in  small  lakes.  Demiquain 
lake  is  near  the  Illinois  river  just  above  the  mouth  of  Demi- 
quain river.  Marrodizua  lake,  in  the  Great  American  Bottom 
12  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  is  5  miles  long  an(J 
flows  by  a  small  outlet  into  the  Mississippi.  Eight  miles  above 
the  Au  Vase  there  is  a  lake  6  miles  long.  Bonds  lake  is  about 
24  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

The  Illinois  river,  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  receives  on  its 
east  side  an  outlet  from  a  long  chain  of  small  lakes. 

Islands.  The  islands  which  belong  to  Illinois  are  princi- 
pally in  the  Mississippi  river  and  have  not  yet  been  designated. 
That  portion  of  the  Ohio  bordering  on  this  stcte  contains  15 
islands — and  in  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  there  are  6S.  Between  that  and  the 
north  boundary  Une  of  the  state  the  islands  are  verv  numerous, 
according  to  Lieut.  Pike,  but  the  actual  number  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Face  of  the  Country.  There  are  no  mountains  in  lilinoiSj, 
but  there  a^e  several  large  districts  of  hilly  land,  particularly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  along  the  Illinois  river  and  at 
the  sources  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Wabash,  wit!> 
occasional  portions  along  the  whole  western  border;  approach- 
ing generally  close  to  the  Mississinpi  river.  Some  of  the  south- 
em  border,  along  the  Ohio,  is  likewise  much  broken.  But  the 
interior  is,  in  general  level,  consisting  of  grand  prairies  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  very  good  timber  No  part  of  it  pre- 
sents a  desert  character  like  the  upper  Missouri  country. 
The  prairies  are  generally  fertile,  beautiful  and  gently  undula- 
tinr^*  Where  they  are  quj^te  level  they  are  marshy  ;  particu- 
lari-  those  that  lie  near  tlit.f  sources  of  the  streams,  but  much 
the  greater  part  of  them  ?re  dr^-. 

Beginni'-ig  tt  the  norni  west  angle  of  the  state  and  passing 
?,oinhward  along  the  Mississippi  we  find  a  gradual  but  great 
^niprpvement  in  the  qualities  of  the  soil.    About  the  mouth  of 
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Rock  ttver  the  greater  part,  is-  prairie  land  which  sometimes 
approaches  to  within  sight  of  the  Mississippi.'  At  intervals  v/e 
see  barren  hiUs  covered  with  cedar,  and  pine.  Between  thesa 
ranges  there  is- found  different  kinds  of  bottom.  Some  new  al- 
luvion where  the  trees  are  svcamore,  black  willow,  Americaii 
linn,  water  maple,  swamp  oak,  Cottonwood,  water-ash,  water- 
elm,  &Co  The  soil  producing  these  is  generally  second  rate,  and 
such  situations  are  always  unhealthy.  The  next  kind  of  bot- 
tom has  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  peccan,  and  other  kinds 
ot  hickory,  buckeye,  papaw,  &c.  This  is  the  best  possible  soil 
lor  tins  chmate  and  is  rarely  unhealthy.  Alternate  portions  of 
the  above  sorts  are  seen  until  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Il- 
linois- and  proceeding  up  that  river  we  find  the  country  near- 
ly similar.  Between  tiiose  two  rivers  andat  a  considerable-  dis- 
tance from  both  are  found  districts  of  '*  rooling  land,"  that  is 
moderately  hilly,  ami  chiefly  wooded  with  different  kinds  of  ■ 
oaK  together  with  hickory,  beech,  ash,  &c.  or  such  as  is  com- 
monly called  small  grain  land.  It  is  between  the  Mississippi- 
and  Illinois,  immediately  abovelheir  confluence,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  appropriated  5,500,000  acres  of  bounty  land  for 
tiie  so  idlers  who  served  in  the  late  war  against  Great  Bf-itain. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ilhnois  commences  the  "  Great  Ame- 
rican Bottom:'^  it  extends  a  hundred  miles-nearlyto  Kaskaskia, 
containing  about  600  square  mile^  of  land  equal,  it  is  said,  to 
any  m  the  western  country.  It  also  contains  lakes,  as  has  been 
©bsei-ved,  upon  whose  shores  there  are  views  inconceivably 
dehghtful.  The  country  adjoining  this  bottom  is  elevated  rol- 
ling land  very  valuable  and  well  suited  for  agriculture. 

The  bottom  terminates  at  each  end  with  a  countiy  of  a  veiy 
different  character;  less  valuable  but  not  less  agreeable  to  the 
eve  of  a  tasteful  traveller.  On  the  shores  of  the  Kaskaskia  and^ 
Illinois  we  meet  hills  broken,  rocky  and  precipitous:  and  com^ 
bmed  m  the  sam.e  view  with  them  are  the  deep  swails,  the  wide- 
savannahs  with  their  clumps  and  groves,  the  lake  and  river 
scenery,  all  the  varieties  and" contrasts  that  constitute  the  pic- 
turesque. 

From  Kaskaskia  to  the  momh  of  the  Ohio  the  country  is? 
chiefly  barren  and  often  drearv,  hiliy  in  some  parts  but  gene- 
rally  flat  and  wet.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis, 
sippi  the  shores  are  marshy  and  uninhabitable;  The  point  of 
land  between  those  two  rivers  is  20  feet  above  the  iTsual  height 
of  the  water,  but  in  times  of  floods  it  is  inundated  several  feet= 
E^  ery  year  there  is  somewhat  added  to  its  height  by  ^Iftne  and 
sand  deposited  during  the  inundations. 

The  shores  of  tlieOhio  below  the  Wabash  are  generally  flat 
and  wet ;  intersected  occasionally  with  lines  of  sterile  hills. 
The  country  along  the  Wabash  is  much-better.  With  the  ex- 
ception ot  its  wet  bottoms  it  is  in  many  parts  excellent ;  chiefly 
"  rolhng  land"  covered  with  trees  of  great  magnitude.  The 
shores  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  in  that  quarter  are  marshy  and 
Uabk  to  be  inundated.    The  country  at  a  distance  from  the 
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gi-eat  streams  is  in  many  places  destitute  of  timbeF  but  mostly, 
fertile.  The  trees  however'are  unlike  those  far  westward  and 
northward  in  the  Missouri  country,  for  here,  wherever  they 
appear,  they  are  large,  and  of  good  kinds.  Mr.  Birkbeck 
whose  settlement  is  between  the  Great  and  Little  Wabash, 
says  the  land  in  his  neighbourhood  is  equal  or  superior  to  any. 
in  Ohio  or  Indiana  :  '*  It  is  a  fine  black  mould  inclining  to  sand, 
and  is  from  one  to  four  feet  deep."  The  country  westward  of 
his  establishment,  alon^  the  Little  ^Vabash,  and  pai^icnlarly. 
that  on  the  "  Skillet  Fork"  he  calls  dreadful.  It  is  generally 
either  prairie  or  heavy  woodland  rendered  almost  impervious 
By  the  wild  exuberance  of  undergrowth  and  by  marshy  flats 
along  the  stagnating  streams. 

The  interior  of  the  state  consists  chiefly  of  prairie,  the  north, 
end  of  the  state  is  little  known,  and  as  yet  belongs  to  the  Ihv 
dians.  * 

The  large  Praii-ies  of  Illinois  are  remarkable  for  sink  holes^ 
as  they  are  called.  They  are  excavations  sometimes  150  feet 
wide,  in  the  shape  of  an. inverted  cone — and  at  the.  bottom  ef 
each  one  there  is  a  spring  of  pure  water. 

Clibiate.  In  this  respect  Illinois  cannot  differ  much  from^ 
the  settledparts  of  Missouri  state.  The  actual  difference  seems 
to  be  rather  in  favour  of  Missouri.  The  dry,  elevated  districts 
of  Illinois,  we  liave  every  reason  to  regard  as  perfectly  healthy, 
and  the  superior  average  fertility  of  its  soil,  together  with  the^' 
advantages  of  its  situation,  must,  for  a  long  time,  render  it  a 
place  of  great  attraction  to  emigrants. 

Natu,ral  Productions.  Lead  and  copper  have  been 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  state.  Upon  Mine  river  there  is 
said  to  be  a  hill  of  aUum.  Coal  is  found  on  the  Au  Vase  river' 
and  upon  the  lihnois  above  Peoria  lake.  Below  the  coal  mine 
of  Au  Vase  thei-e  are  two  ponds  of  yellowish,  stagnant  water, 
from  which  the  Indians  and  French  of  that  country  used  to  mako 
excellent  salt.  On  the  Saline  river  (below  the  Wabash)  at  the 
U.  States'  saline  is  made  the  chief  pai't  of  the  salt  required  afc 
present  for  the  supply  of  IlHnois  and  Indiana.  Lime  isthe  ba- 
sis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hills,  and  white  clay  is  found  on 
the  Tortue  and  Illinois  rivers. 

"  Sand  predominates  in  the  soil  of  the  south-eastern  quarter 
of  Illinois.  The  basis  of  the  country  is  sand-stone,  lying,  I  be- 
lieve, on  clay  slate.  The  bed  of  the  Ohio  at  Shawneetown  is 
sand-stone  ::  forty  miles  north-east,  near  Harmony,  is  a  quarry, 
of  the  same  stone  on  the  banks  oi  Big  Wabash.  The  shoals  of 
the  Little  Wabash,^  and  of  the  Skillet-fork,  twenty,  forty  and 
sixty  miles  up,  are  of  the  same  formation.  No  limestone  has 
yet  been  discovered  in.  the  district.  I  have  heard  of  coal  in  sev  = 
era!  places,  but  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  it.  Little,  howe\  •» 
er,  is  known  of  the  surface  of  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
llie  wells,  though  numerous,  rarely  reach  the  depth  of  thirty 
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feet,  below  which,  I  presume,  it  has  in  no  instance  been  explo^ 
red."  [Birkbeck's  Notes]  The  same  writer  afterwards  ob- 
serves in  his  Letters  that  there  is  excellent  limestone  in  that 
quarter. 

The  peccan  or  Illinois  nut  is  abundant,  and  has  constituted 
an  article  of  export  for  many  years.  It  is  a  species  of  hickory 
which  is  not  plentiful  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  from  it  this  state  derived  its  name— (Isle  of  nuts). 

Grapes  grow  wild  in  great  quantities ;  and  the  French  have 
continued  to  make  wine  of  them  ever  since  they  occuoied  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  there  are  numerous 
lakes  of  wild  rice  the  sesort  of  wild  geese  and  ducks. 

The  hunters  find  pleiUy  of  deer,  bears,  vf  olves,  foxes,  and, 
above  all,  turkies  ;  but  buffaloes,  once  the  supreme  occupants 
of  the  Illinois  prairies,  are  seen  there  no  more,  having  receded 
from  the  settlements  of  white  men. 

Natural  Curiosities.  On  the  Ohio  shore,  10  miles  be- 
low Saline  river,  there  is  a  cave  20  feet  above  the  common 
height  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  it  is  semicircular  passing 
through  tlie  perpendicular  face  of  a  rock  30  feet  in  height.  A 
few  yards  from  the  entrance  is  a  room  60  yards  long  and  nearly 
the  same  in  width.  Near  the  centre  of  the  roof  there  is  an  aper- 
ture like  a.chimney,  which,  according  to  Ash,  opens  into  ano- 
ther room  like  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a  vault  of  immense 
depth  at  the  end  of  it— But  Asl^  is  already  celebrated  for  false- 
hood  and  villany.  This  cave  was  the  refuge  of  Mason's  famous 
gang  of  robbers  in  1 7^7. 

Battery  Rocks  are  a  great  range  of  perpendicular  rocks  upon 
the  Ohio  shore  8  miles  above  the  **  Cave  in  the  Rock.'* 

I'he  Devil's  Oven  is  a  rock  resembling  an  oven,  projecting 
into  the  Mississippi  from  a  precipitous  bluff,  15  luHes  below 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Au  Vas3. 
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DivisioK^,  Towns,  Population,  Settlemestts,  Isdiaxs, 
Improvements,  ConstitutioNj  State  Basit. 


Counties. 

Randolph 
St.  Clair 
Gallatin 
Edward 
Joh!ftS(m 

Bond 

Monroe. 

Washington 

Jackson 

Union 

Alexander 


Population 
of  1810.'^ 


Towns, 


7,27a 
,007 


Saskaskia,  Prairie-de-Rochci 
Cahokia,  Bellville. 


Edwui^^vUle.  Alton. 

Ripley,  Perry ville,  Indepentoee^Pape;. 

:HarnsQn\ille>St,  Fftilipt, 

Covington, 

Rrownsville, 

Jonesburgh. 

America,  Cairo. 


The  whole  population  of  the  state  in  1818  was  40,156. 


Towns.  Kaskaskia  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  river,  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  only  four  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  150  miles  south-west  from 
Vincennes,  and  900  from  Washington  city.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished by  French  emigrants  from  Lower  Canada  about  100 
years  ago  ;  and  their  descendants  still  constitute  a  lare  propor- 
tion of  its  population  In  1817  the  houses,  many  of  which  are 
stone,  were  160  in  number,  scattered  over  a  wide  plain.  They 
have  acute  roofs,  "and  the  odd,  clumsy  general  appearance 
which  distinguishes  the  ^^rench  and  German  villages.  In  the 
rear  of  the  houses  are  a  large  picketed  gardens,  from  which 
the  chief  part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  pro- 
duced. They  likewise  keep  great  numbers  of  cattle,  swine, 
poultry,  &c.  This  town  contains  the  land-office  of  its  district, 
and  a  printing  office  where  the  "  Illinois  Herald"  is  pubHs'hed, 
The  neighbouring  country  is  well  cultivated, 

Prairie  du  Roche  in  the  Great  Bottom  11  miles  north  of  Kas- 
kaskiaj  contains  sijity  or  seventy  families,  chiefly  French,  and 
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hP^Ztl'fT  I  ^r^^'^"  •  ^u^^^'f-""  i^^?P^^-    '^he  land  around  it  is. 
beautiful  and  of  tne  richest  kind  of  prairie.    Near  this  village, 
on  the  south  mde,  is  situated  the  monastery  of  La^Trappe,  si 
?pvnt  Sf  ^^^''^^e^  ^",^^lf  ^""'-^^^  of  superstition.     Its  monks  are 
devoted  to  perpetual  silence,  and  have  no  employment,  except 

C.V^!  ^^^^i"^^''^"*!,''''"^^''^''^'-.  '™^  ^^«^^^e  institutution. 
Tf  Ppr.T  ^'  P^^^he  in  France,  m  tHe  year  1^0,  by  Rotrou, 
?ilfK  I'  ^"'^  "^"^  n-iodihed  mto  the  extreme  of  its  severity  in 
i664  by  the  once  gay,  but  love  lorn  Abbe  Ranee.  From  France- 
it  was  long  afterwards  removed  to  the  wilds  of  Illinois. 
r^erZ'^  ""'!?'  ^"^  the  northward  of  Prairie  du  Roche  are  the  ve-- 
?hP  F,t  H  ronri antic  ruins  of  fort  Chartres  which  was  built  by 
the  1  rench  at  the  expense  ol  3  00,000  dollars.. 

of  PraCfifuRcSie^''^^^^^^  village: about  10  miles  to  thenortli. 

Cahokia  is  situated  one  mile  from  the  Mississippi  on  Caho- 
kia  river,  and  five  from  St.  Louis.     It  has  160  houses  which  are- 

S?  tl'.^^'^?  ^^  ^'''""^-  ^""'"^^'^y  '''  ^^^^^^d  «^  a  ^onsid! 
eiable  trade  in  furs,  but  at  present  jt  is  ratlier  on  the  decline— 

iA?f/  of  itsinhabitants.have  removed  to  better  situations.  It 
^  said  to  be  unhealthy  ;  for,  although  built  on  elevated  ground, 
kcuse  &T  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  court 

^w!^^*l"'*^'^^^i°''^  ^^^  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
above  the  marshes,  a  town  has  been  laid  out,  which,  in  the  trui 
America"'  nomenclature,  has  been  called  t!ie  *'  city  of 

WilkmsonviUe  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  abgut  25  miles 
trom  Its  mouth.  Formerly  a  garrison  was  kept  h«re,  and  since- 
its  removal  the  village  has  somewhat  dechned.  It  is  almos^ 
surrounded  by  a  small,  beautiful  prairie.  It  has  a  fine  harbour 
for  vessels  by  an  eddy  in  the  Ohio. 

Fort  Massac  is  about  25  miles  higher  upon  the  river.  It  wa-- 
TtStS  y^r  ^l^'^S'  ^""^  occupied  by  them  until  about  the  year 
1750.  Alter  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  used  as  a  military, 
post  by  the  United  States  for  several  years;  but  has^bcen  sut- 
terert  to  fall  mto  rum. 

Shaiimeetown  is  on  the  Ohio  shor€  9  miles  below  the  mouth 
f)t  the  W  abash.  At  this  place  is  the  land  office  for  the  district, 
mcluding  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  state.  Its  scite  is  low 
and  hable  to  be  overflown.  «  Once  a  year,"  says  Mr  Birkbeck, 
«'  for  a  series  of  successive  springs  the  river  has  carried  away 
their  fences  from  the  cleared  lands,  tilt  at  length  these  thev" 
have  surrendered  and  ceased  to  cultivate.  Once  a  year  the 
£?iliab:taiits  either  make  their  eg&ape  to  the  higher  ]^xiC^  or  tj^-^ 
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refuge  in  the  upper  stories  until  the  waters  subside,  when  they 
Tecover  their  position  on  this  desolate  sand  bank." 

JEdtuardsviHe  is  a  new  town  20  miles  north  east  of  St.  I;oUis. 
It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  government  for  the  siate.  ^ ' 

Vandalia  has  been  designated  as  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  ri\er,  60  miles  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

•'  The  cit)-  oi  ivhunt  CarmiV  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  ^^'' abash,  opposite  X\\9  mouths  of  White  river  and  Patoka. 
it  was  commenced  in  1819  by  a  company  of  Episcopal  metho- 
dists. 

Albion  is  in  "the  British  settlemeirts,  between  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Wabash,  about  12  miles  from  the  former  and  6  from  the 
latter."  It  was  commenced  in  1819  by  Mr.  Flower,  and  du- 
ring that  year  20  houses  were  built  in  it.  Messrs.  Richard  and 
George  Flower,  had,  in  the  fall  of  1819,  between  3  and  400  cat- 
tie  and  500  sheep. 

The  scite.oi  Mr.  Birkbeck's  settlement  has  been  already  no- 
ticed.  Descriptions  o*t  it  have  been  given  in  his  "  Notes  on  a 
Journey  in  America"  and  "Letters  from  Illinois;"  and  as 
these  highly  interesting  works  have  been  very  extensively  cir- 
culated, it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  make  extracts  from  them. 
"Since  the  publication  of  them  many  people  have  busied 
themselves  in  representing  the  English  prau-ie  as  unhealthy, 
and  the  condition  of  its  settlers  as  deplorable  in  every  respect. 

Those  false  reports  occasioned  Mr.  Birkbeck  to  address  to 
Mr.  Bakewell  of  Pittsburgh  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  14,  1818,  in 
which  he  observes  :  •"  We  now  number  about  ^00,  where  IS 
months  ago  there  were  two  families.  We  have  good  health 
■and  good  sphits-;  good  water,  good  land,  and  good  provisions. 
"We  have  probably  suffered  less  by  sickness  than  any  se'tle- 
•ment  under  similar  circumstances,  certainly  less  than  any  set- 
tlement under  my  observation,  and  this  we  may  fairly  Mttribucc 
to  the  superior  salubrity  of  the  situation.  My  own  family  ha^ 
enjoyed  extraordmary  health,  and  I  have  not  been  confined  m 
the  house  by  sickness  of  any  kind  since  I  entered  the  territory. 
'We  have  only  had  three  fatal  c  ises,  and  those  were  of  persons 
who  came  to  us  labouring  under  disease,  either  constitutional 
-cr  occasioned  by  the  journey,  and  who  died  soon  after  tiieir  ar- 
rival." 

Indi(i7is.  The  northern  pai-t  of  Illinois  is  yet  owne^  and 
■occupied  by  Indian  tribes  Part  of  the  country  upon  the  bor- 
'Xiers  of  Sand  Bay  and  Rock  ris-ers  is  claimed  by  a  portion  of 
i:he  Sauk  nation  who  reside  there  in  three  villages.  The  Uni- 
'ted  States  jjlaced  an  agricultural  establishment  there  (4  mil^ 
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below  Rock  river)  under  the  superintendance  of  a  certain  Mr- 
Ewmg,  ior  the  j^urpose  of  teaching  the  sav;ages  to  become  far- 
mers ;  but  they  treated  it  contempt,  and  it  was  at  last  aban- 
doned Beiween  the  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois  risers  there  are 
remnants  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  Cahokia  and  Peoria  tribes. 
Some  of  them  killed  the  Sauk  chief  Pontiac,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  act  the  Sauk  nation  made  war  with  them  and 
nearly  exterminated  the  whole  of  them.  At  present  they  count 
only  250  warriors.  The  Piankashaws  and  Mascontins  reside 
on  the  Tortue  and  Rejoicing  rivers  (branches  of  the  Wabash) 
and  some  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnoese  nations  have  their 
summer  hunting  ground  on  the  Au  Vase,  four  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  which  then-  lodgers  are  situated. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Edwardsville  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1819,  the  Kickipoos  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the^r  lands 
south- \\  est  of  the  Wabash.  The  boundary  of  the  ceded  tract 
commences  at  the  north  angle  of  the  cession  of  1809 — running 
from  that  eastwardly  to  the  line  which  divides  Ilhnois  from  In- 
diana— thence  along  thatiine  north  to  the  Kenkakee  river--then 
down  tliat  river  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  then  down  it  to  the 
Mississipp"' — thence  to  the  V^incennes  tract — thence  along  its 
western  and  north-western  limits  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
The  tract  thus  ceded  contains  betv/een  13  and  14,000,000  of 
acres.  In  addition  to  the  Osage  lands  the  Kickapoos  are  to 
receive  2000  dollars  per  annum  for  15  years. 

I?nfi7'0vements^  i^c-  There  is  a  good  road  through  the  Amer- 
ican Bottom  from  Kaskaskia  to  Cahokia.  Emigrants  pass  to 
Kaskaskia  either  by  the  rivers,  or  by  the  road  from  Vincennes, 
or  by  that  belov/  Shdwn(£town,or  by  that  past  Lusk's  ferry,  16 
miles  above  Cumberland  river.  The  United  States  have  leased 
Ihnds  along  these  routes,  requiring  of  the  tenants,  as  rent,  to 
keep  the  roads  in  good  condition.  Still  however  travelling  is 
disagreeable  in  this  country,  for  in  many  places  the  travellers 
are  obhged  to  "  camp  out ;"  but  so  great  has  been  the  influx 
of  sojourners  hither,  that  this  inconvenience  may  have  ceased 
to  exist  before  this  book  can  pass  through  the  press. 

Constitution.  The  governor  is  elected  every  4  years,  and 
until  the  year  1824  his  saUry  is  to  be  S  1000  per  annum.  There 
is  also  a  lieutenant  governor,  elected  everv  4  years — to  admin- 
ister the  government  when  the  governor  happens  to  be  absent, 
or  when  the  governor's  office  is  vacant ;  at  other  times  (during 
the  session  of  the  legislature)  he  is  to  be  speaker  of  the  senate. 

The  supreme  court  is  to  consist  of  4  judges  elected  by  a  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  judges  are 
to  retain  their  offices  du:  ing  good  behaviour — until  ^he  year 
1824,  at  which  time  new  appouitments  are  to  be  made,  during 
good  behaviour  and  for  life.  Fliese  judges  form  a  council  with 
the  governor,  and  have  an  equal  voice  with  him  in  the  appro- 
val of  all  new  laws.»  Their  salary  is  1000  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  legislature  is  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senators  to  be  elected  every  4  years.  It  is  ne- 
^:essary  that  they  "be  at  least  25  years  of  age  and  have  resided 
•within  the  state  at  least  one  year.  The  members  of  the  repre- 
sentative house  are  to  be  elected  every  two  years — They  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  be  elected  every  two  years. 

The  qualifications  of  voters  are,  1st  to  be  at  least  21  years  of 
age,  and  2nd  to  have  resided  at  least  six  months  within  the  state: 

The  introduction  of  slaves  mto  the  state  will  be  tolerated  only 
Avithin  the  "lick  reserve"  and  there  only  until  the  year  1825. 
The  original  French  settlers  are  suffered  to  retain  their  slaves; 
and  the  legal  indentures  of  negroes  introduced  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  arc  valid,  but  the  offspring  of  them  shall 
be  free — males  at  the  age  of  21,  and  females  at  18.  No  con- 
■tract  that  may  be  entered  into  hereafter  between  a  negro  and 
a  white  person  shall  be  valid  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October  1818,  but  hereafter  their  sittings  are 
to  coTimence  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  every  ye^r. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  Sd  1819  lUinois  was  consti- 
tuted a  State;  and  a  judicial  district  with  a  district  court  or- 
ganized. 

State  Bank.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  in  1S19  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  with  a  capital  of  S  4,000,000; 
of  which  S  2,000,000  are  to  be  taken  on  behalf  the  state,  It  is 
to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  §  15,000  are  paid  in ;  and 
shall  not  issue  notes  beyond  the  amount  of  S ^5000,000.  Whe- 
ther we  call  this  madness  or  swindling  we  presume  it  has  rf©^ 
modern  parallel,  ^ 
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^  On  tiie  soutTi  it  is  separated  from  the  Arkansaw  territory  by 
tiieparallel  of  36°  of  north  latitude;  beginning  at  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  extending  west  to  the  St.  Francis  river  ;  thence 
by  a  Ime  running  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  that  ri- 
ver to  the  latitude  of  36^  30^;  thence,  west,  along  that  line  of 
latitude  to  a  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  a  meridian  line 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  Kanzas  or  Kan- 
zaw  river.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Knazaw 
.pountry  by  the  same  meridian  line,  extending  north  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  that  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the  river 
Des  Moines;  making  this  line  correspond  with  the  Indian 
boundary  Ime:  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  Naudo- 
essee  country  by  the  said  plu^allei  of  latitude,  extending  east 
to  the  middle  ot  the  channel  at  the  main  fork  of  the  river  Des 
Moines;  thence,  down  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Des 
Moines,  to  where  it  enters  tiie  Mississippi  river  :  On  the  east  it 
IS  separated  from  the  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tenessee  states 
by  a  line  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Rivers.  The  Missouri  passes  through  the  middle  of  thi^ 
state,  from  west  to  east,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  in  lat.  38^- 
5(y.  As  its  entire  length  is  above  3000  miles,  and  as  the  por- 
tion of  It  included  in  this  state  is  only  about  300,  the  general 
description  of  it  is  reserved  to  be  given  in  the  sketch  of  the 
ivanzaw.  Upper  Missouri  and  Naiidoessee  countries. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  Missouri  on  the  left  (north  side) 
withm  this  &tat€  are  1  Little  Platte,  2  Tyger  river,  3  Grand 
river,  4  Chariton,  5  Goodwomans  river,  6  Litiie  Manitou,  7 
Great  Manitou,  8  Cedar  river,  9  May  river,  10  Otter  river,  H 
Cherette,  12  Feme-Osage  river.  The  three  latter  are  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage.     None  of  them  large. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  below  the  Kanzas  are  Blue 
river,  and  Mine  river.  The  Salt  Fork  of  tlie  latter  stream 
i§  generally,  durmgthe  summer  months,  as  strongly  impregna- 
ted with  salt  as  sea  water  is.  It  receives  a  creek  about  20  feet 
wiGe  which,  it  is  said,  never  varies  as  to  the  volume  of  water  it 
supplies;  anditis/ormed  entirely  by  salt  springs. 
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5  Little  Saltwater  river,  which  likewise  abounds  with  sa- 
lines. 

4  Osage  (Wasash)  enters  the  Missouri  133  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  lat.  38°  22'.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  600  miles,  but 
it  contains  an  unusually  great  number  of  shoals  and  sand  bars. 
Its  main  sources  are  in  the  Black  mountains  which  divide  its 
waters  from  those  of  the  Arkansaw.  Its  chief  branches  on 
the  south  side  are  the  Grand  Fork,  Buckeye  river,  Cardinal  ri- 
ver, Park  river,  and  Yungar  or  Kehemgui',  so  called^  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  springs  from  which  it  rises.  It 
is  said  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  100  miles.  It  enters  the 
Osage  about  UO  miles  from  the  Missouri.  Twenty-five  miles 
further  down  the  Great  Gravel  river  enters,  likewise  on  the 
south  side. 

The  northern  branches  of  the  Osage  are  VeriTiiliicn,  East 
Fork,  and  Grand  rivers. 

5  6c  6  Gasconade  enters  the  Missouri  about  120  miles  irora 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Boirhomme  about  70. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  be. 
tween  the  Des  Moines  and  Missouri,  are  1  the  Wyaconda,  2 
the  Jausiioni,  3  Wahahah  or  Salt  river,  which  has  salines  3© 
or  40  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  4  Burr  river,  5  Buil^^.loe  river, 

"  The  Merrimack"  savs  Zvlr.  Schoolcraft,  "  is  the  only  con- 
siderable stream  which'  enters  the  Mississippi  on  the  west-, 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Missouri  to  the  mcutli  of  St.  Francis,  a 
distance  of  nearly  50O  miles.  It  is  100  miles  in  length  and 
joins  tl^e  Mississippi  3  8  miles  below  St.  Louis  where  it  is  only 
XOO  yards  in  width.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  being  navigable 
only  ^O'mlles  with  common  sized  boats,  except  in  the  spring 
and  fall  when  its  principal  tributaries  may  be  ascended.  It 
■waters  the  countrv  of  the  lead  mines  and  affords  some  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  lead  to  the  Mississippi,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  known  or  appreciated,  and  have  not  been  impro- 
ved." A  branch  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  'Segvo  Fork, 
nearly  encircles  Inline  a  Burton.  Its  two  main  branches  are 
the  Fourche  a  Curtois  and  Osage  Fork  rivers  which  rise  near 
the  heads  of  the  St.  Francis. 

The  following  streams  debouche  between  the  Merrimack 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  to  wit,  1  Piatine,  2  Gabourie,  and 
3  Saline  creeks,  4  St.  Lora,  5  Amite,  6  Obrazo,  and  7  La 
Pomrne  rivers,  and  8  Tyawatia  creek.  St.  Lora  is  the  largest 
of  them  and  is  remarked  as  a  beautiful  stream. 

Chepousa  river  is  about  70  miles  in  length  and  has  its  source 
in  a  lake  It  enters  the  Mississippi  ?0  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  . 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  St.  Francis  river  and  several 
of  the  head  branches  of  the  White-river  water  the  southern 
parts  of  this  state.    - 

Face  of  tke  Country.  The  part  of  .this  state,  v/atered  by 
the  lower  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  is  generally  fertile  and 
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dry,  ^vith  woodland  sometimes  level  and  sometimes  hiHy  •  mtai- 

Dond?or1'k;r'  or  slightlyundulating;  and  with  no  ^^a^S, 
p.onasoi  Jakes  wortny  oi  notice. 

There  are  no  mountains  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  west  side. 

,hJ^r  ^^^1'°"!'^  ^°"«?l^  a»'^  not  greatly  varied  in  quality  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Kanzaw.  Tliey  are  generally  rchan^ 
dry  covered  luxuriantly  with  large  timber,  of  wS  cotton- 

^rf  X^^v'''\ """'^^^^ ^^"^-  ^^^^^^^  this  are  the  ^ai  tree 
pecan,  black  walnut,  sycamore,  locust,  hickory,  the  ufual  va-' 

anc'l^ubb^n'  '  Th  "''  ^^^-t^,  ^^-^ -de^rowth  oftines 

th?.^l  ''P^'^"'^?  '"'^''^^  ^^  '^^  Missouri  are  rather  more  l^vei 
than  those  ob  tlie  south  side,  and  have  less  timber  bSTn  gene- 
ral greater  fertility.     So  far  as  the  country  between  the  ^I^s 
sissippi  and  Missouri  is  known,  it  consists  chiefly  of  rch  level 

fev^  aVm  l's"v?d  '^'  '";2^"  ^^  ^^^"^^^  breadth/sometime 
several  miles  vide  along  the  streams.     Where  there  are  hills 
they  are  mostly  of  very  gentle  inclinaUon  ;   seldom  rising  ^to 
tne  bddnessor  variety  of  what  is  called  -  rolhng  land  ''^ 

^Sz^w^'Tosf'''/^'v^"^"^'^  ^^^^  district  between  the 
Han^aw  auJ  Osage  called  the  -  Boone's  Lick  country'^  fHow 
ard  county,)  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful.  It  is  somewhat  hX 
but  not  rugged.  From  the  central  parts,  prairies  of  unknown 
Mmits  extend  southward  and  spread  into  dreary  subhmity  o" 
jvards  the  oorders  of  the  Arkansaw  territory.  All  the^rair  es 
here  (unlike  the  smooth  grassy  lawn  prairies  of  the^uTpS 
Missouri)  are  covered  with  tall  coarse  grasses,  ami  a  supS 
l^r^lf.^f  ^''^'''  '  ^"^S  '^'^  ^'^^^  ^§^-^^-ble  and  valuable 
Woodland  '°''"'''^'  '°  ^'^^  ^'  '"'^y  ^^-^  intermingled  .^h 

l.rTv'lH?"''™'.?^^-^^  ^'^^^  ^''^  ^^^h  ^"^  extensive,  particu- 
larly  on  the  north  side,  though  generally,  the  woodland  here !s 
of  less  breadth  than  it  is  along  the  Missouri.     Gen.  Pike  savs 

the  country  round  the  Osage  villages  is  one  of  the  most  beau 
X  h.^t'7'  ''^''  ^'^"^^•"  ^^^  greater  part  consists  of  prai- 
tipU  i  fl""??'''''  S'°'^^'  P^'^'^"t  ^  heavy  growth  of  large 
trees,  chiefly  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The  land  is  seldom 
either  level  or  hilly,  but  mostly  sloping  and  agreea^  var  ed 
.Jr^"!?'^^^'^^^^^'^^  Mississippi  across  the  Gasconade 
and  Bonhomme  rivers  the  country  differs  little  from  that  alrea^ 
dy  noticed  except  that  in  some  part^it  is  more  hilly  and  bet- 
ter  supplied  with  springs.  ^ 

A  tract  of  elevated  and  uneven  land  extendi  southward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Missi? 
Ss  TtT^  "^"'"''^  ^''^^°™'  interrupted  with  bluff  limestone 
Danks  It  terminates  twelve  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau  •  and 
from  that  to  the  g^olf  of  Mexico  the  high  land  no  ^Sre  approS 
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ches  the  Mississippi  on  that  side.  Belov^^  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
the  bottoms  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mississippi  become  of  in- 
determinate width,  being  rich  and  low,  interspersed  with  la 
goons,  ponds,  marshes  and  bayous,  and  estendmg  with  little 
change  westward  to  the  river  St.  Francis. 

The  country  along  the  head  waters  of  the  White  river  and 
St.  Francis  is  chiefly  hilly  and  sterile  ;  consisting  of  prairies  al- 
ternating with  tracts  of  woodland,sometimes  of  pine  and  some- 
times scrubby  oak,  with  a  poor  soil,  consisting  of  clay  intermiii. 
gled  with  fragments  of  hornstone,  quartz,  jaspery  flint  and 
limestone.  The  bottoms  of  the  streams^are  generally  rich  and 
well  timbered,  but  they  are  in  many  places  walled  in  by  sub- 
lime precipices  of  limestone  rock  which  constitutes  the  chief 
basis  of  this  district. 

The  tributaries  of  White  river  present  an  immense  number 
of  salt  petre  caves, — some  of  them  very  extensive  and  branch- 
ed into  avenues  or  rooms  like  the  caves  of  Kentucky.  The 
cane  region  terminates  upon  the  head  of  this  river  and  is  in 
some  places  intersected  with  marshy  flats. 

Natural  Productions.  Missouri  is  celebrated  for  its 
minerals.  Of  these  the  lead  is  at  present  considered  the  most 
valuable,  and  is  found  in  abundance  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  world.  The  great  lead  district  is  about  50  miles  in 
length  and  25  in  breadth,  extending  across  the  head  waters  ct 
the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Gouberie.  The  principal  mines  now 
"woiked  are  Mine  a  Burton,  Mine  la  Motte,  The  I>ew  Dig- 
gings, American  Mine,  &c.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  carbo- 
nate of  lead  from  those  mines,  but  I  suppose  the  common  ore 
of  it  is  Galena,  (the  sulphuret  of  lead.)  It  is  rich,  producing  of- 
ten 80  and  yo  pounds  of  metal  from  100  of  ore.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  every  part  of  this  lead  district  taut  extends  to  the 
St.  Francis  and  to  Washita.  It  is  in  veins  of  eveiy  size  under 
three  feet  in  diameter,  commencmg  from  3  to  12  teet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  utmost  depth  of  the  veins  has 
Kever  been  ascertained,  as  the  miners  never  penetrate  far,  but 
quit  their  diggings  whenever  the  water  begins  to  incommode 
them,  though  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  best  ore  could  be  pro- 
cured irom  those  abandoned  muies,  if  regular  shafts  were  sunk 
and  itiachinery  constructed  for  pumping  out  the  water. 

There  is  no  complete  lurtiace  tor  smelting,  except  at  Mine 
a  Burton,  as  the  mmers  generally,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ore, 
build  It  up  in  alternate  layers  with  wood  between  two  rude 
walls5or  6feet  high 

The  product  ot  those  mines  has  been  about  a  thousand  tons 
annually. 

Mmeral  roal  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  several 
places,  and  isbeUe-ved  to  extend  through  all  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Missouri,  at  least  within  several  hundred  miles 
of  its  mouth.    Near  the  shore,  about  15  miles  from  the  Missis- 

l2 
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sippi,  there  is  a  hill  called  La  Charboniere  which  is  entirely  a 
solid  mass  of  coal. 

The  country  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  pre- 
sents beds  of  clay  very  white  and  fine,  but  its  qualities  have  not 
been  examined.  There  is  also  a  black  hard  clay  from  which 
the  Indians  make  cooking  utensils.  In  several  plaees  there 
are  found  large  masses  of  a  soft  compact  red  sort  of  stone 
which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  cut  into  pipes  and 
similar  articles.  It  is,  probably,  a  variety  of  steatite  or  of  pot 
stone. 

Limestone  extends  through  the  whole  state  generally  in 
strata  of  great  thickness. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  is  §aid  to  be  of  an  unusually  goo^ 
quality. 

Zinc  is  found  in  masses  in  the  lead  mines,  and  in  quantity 
Tliore  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  United  States. 

Allum  and  copperas  are  frequently  found  here  in  extensive 
beds. 

Salt  springs  are  numerous  and  highly  impregnated,  particu- 
larly in  the  south  end  of  the  state. 

White  stone,  or  a  fossil  suspected  to  be  kaolin,  is  found  in 
many  places  along  the  Missouri  river. 

Saltpetre  appears  to  be  as  abundant  in  the  numerous  caves 
2of  the  White  river  country  as  it  is  in  Kentucky. 

Geology.  This  state  appears  to  be  all  of  secondary  forma- 
tion. Its  chief  basis  is  limestone,  sometimes  alternating  with 
sand  stone.  In  the  southern  districts  the  limestone  often  ap- 
pears without  intermediate  layers,  rising,  stratum  super  stra- 
tum, to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  At  one  place  it 
has  iieen  observed  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  ribband  jasper.  Flint 
and  other  quartzy  stones  are  abundant  in  many  parts.  Clay 
Slate  does  not  seem  to  be^common,  but  there  are  numerous  beds 
of  soap  stone  and  other  varieties  of  magnesian  fossils.  The 
metallic  veins  though  not  greatly  varied  are  generally  rich  and 
extensive. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  states  that  the  ranges  of  hills,  which  sepa- 
rate the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  White  river 
and  St.  Francis,  present  primitive  rock  (crystalized  limestone) 
but  whether  in  detached  masses,  or  as  an  unbroken  formation. 
Is  not  mentioned. 

Climate.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  including  the 
St.  Francis,  White  river,  Arkansaw  and  heads  of  "VS'ashita, 
give  rise  annually  to  dissentery,  ague,  and  bihous  complaints. 
The  Mississippi  iiats  south  of  New  Madrid  are  considered  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  All  the  country  which  includes  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries  is  celebrated  for  healthiness.  Tlie  air 
in  it  is  remarkably  dry  and  clear.  The  only  complaints  that 
are  frequent  here  are  colds  of  that  kind  absurdly  called  in- 
fluenza. 
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Natural  Curiosities.  The  numerous  caves  in  the 
south  end  of  this  state  will  probably  be  found  well  worthy  of 
examination.  Most  of  them  contain  salt  petre.  The  sides 
and  ceilings  of  many  are  ornamented  with  stalactites  and  mas- 
ses of  stalagmite.  A  large  creek  flows  out  of  the  mouth  of  one 
of  them.    Thev  are  all  calcareoug. 
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Counties. 


^Se 

Census 
of  1813. 

i| 

1? 

5Lo 

3386 

6 

386 

2866 

5 

366 

4725 

9 

235 

2205 

4 

205 

1245 

2 

245 

'.au 

2303 

5 

Q3 

669 

J 

169 

1592 

3 

29 

Towns. 


Howard 
St.  Charles 

St.  Louis 

St.  Genevieve 
Washington 
Cape  Girardeau 
Kew  Madrid 
Lawi^nce. 


Frankhn. 
St.  Charles,  Belie  Fontaine, 

Florissant. 
St.    Louis,  Carondelet,   St. 
Ferdinand. 
St.  Genevieve,  Bourbon. 
Potosi. 

Cape  Girardeau. 
New  Madrid. 


Thus  the  territory  (exclusive  of  Arkansaw)  had  19,218  free. 
-white  males  in  18J8. 

Census  of  1810. 


St.  Charles 
St.  Louis 
St.  Genevieve     - 
Cape  Girardeau 


3,505 
5,657 
4.260 
3,103 


New  Madrid  -  -  3,103 
St.  Francis  -  -  188 
District  of  Arkansaw         874 


Whole  population  20,845 


Divisions  under  the  act  of  1820. 
Counties        Representatives.  iTown  s  . 


Howard 
Cooper 
Pike 
Lincoln 
St.  Charles 
Franklin 
St.  Louis 
Jefferson 


Washington 

St.  Genevieve 

Madison 

Cape  Girardeau 

New  Madrid. 

Part  of  Lawrence 

Wayne 


Rep. 
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The  population  of  Howard  county  in  1819  was  stated  at  8000 
—which  is  questionable. 

Towns.  iS";.  Louis  is  the  largest  town  in  Missouri,  and 
though  at  the  border  of  the  state  it  is  at  present  the  seat  of 
government.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  upon 
a  high  plain  composed  of  rock,  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  in  N.  lat,  SS'*  39'.  It  was  founded  by  the  French 
in  1764  and  intended  as  a  depot  for  the  Indian  trade.  It  con- 
sists of  three  parallel  streets  which  extend  along  the  riv^er  near- 
ly two  miles.  The  houses  are-  chiefly  of  stone — plaistered  of 
whitewashed  on  the  outside.  Many  of  them  are  large  and 
handsome,  and  ha^'e  fine  gardens  attached  to  them,  which  are 
enclosed  by  high  stone  walls.  The  population  was  estimated, 
three  years  ago,  at  500O;  and  it  still  continues  to  increase  ra- 
pidly. 

When  the  United  States  first  acquired  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory including  this  state,  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  French, 
and  strongly  characterized  by  peculiar  habits,  in  which  the  su- 
avity and  gaiety  of  French  manners  was  mingled  with  the  in- 
dolence, liberty  and  equality  of  savage  life.  Of  late  years  Amer- 
icanism prevails  in  every  town  and  tract  of  this  country, 
through  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  new  settlers. 

The  neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis  is  a  beautiful  prairie  highly 
cultivated. 

Franklin  has  risen  in  about  two  years  to  be  the  habitation  of 
above  one  thousand  people,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  a  place 
of  great  trade  and  consequence.  It  has  a  respectable  newspa- 
per the  press  of  which  was  the  first  that  ever  crossed  the  Mis- 
$ouri.  It  is  situated  on  Missouri  shore— lat.  SS""  57'  9''  long, 
fj-om  Washington  15°  58'  6'» 

St.  Genevieve  is  situated  upon  a  second  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 124  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  55  below  St. 
Louis.  It  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1774.  It  is  the  chief 
depot  of  the  lead  trade,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Goube- 
rie  which  flows  through  the  great  lead  district.  It  has  an  aca- 
demy and  above  300  houses.  Adjacent  to  the  town  there  is  a 
rich  bottom  in  which  there  is  a  field  containing  about  7000  acres, 
held  in  common  and  cultivated  by  all  the  citizens. 

Neio  Madrid  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  shore  about  70 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  founded  in  1787» 
and  was  at  first  a  place  of  ^reat  promise  and  some  celebrity. 
Its  scite  has  a  grand  and  inftposing  effect,  but  it  has  made  little 
progress  as  it  has  been  annually  unhealthy,  being  surrounded 
by  muddy  creeks  and  marshy  flats.  A  great  part  of  it  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  river  ;  the  rest  has  been  sunk  several  feet 
by  the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  shaken  repeatedly  since. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town  there  is  a  beautiful  lake,  and  £>, 
fine  harbour  in  the  mouth  of  Chepousa  creek  above  it, 
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5^  Charles  is  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  Missouri,  24  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  18  (by  a  a  direct  course)  from  St.  Louis. 
It  was  founded  in  1780,  and  is  now  a  line  flourishing  town,  con- 
taining (in  1818)  about  200  houses  and  1000  inhabitants. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  upon  a  high  bhiffbank  of  the  Mississippi 
45  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  70  below  St.  Gene- 
vieve. It  is  but 'a  small  village  and  is  occupied  chiefly  by  Ger- 
mans and  French. 

Belle  Fo7itame  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  on  the 
south  shore.  It  contains  a  garrison  and  is  the  head  quarters 
for  the  ninth  military  department. 

Villefiouche,  orVidepoche,  is  a  French  village  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi shore  6  miles  below  St„  Louis.  It  contains  60  or  70 
houses. 

JVew  Bourbon  is  a  village  of,about  the  same  size,  situated  on 
a  bluff  bank  of  tlie  Mississippi  two  mile's  below  St.  Genevieve. 

Caronddet  is  a  small  French  village  about  6  miles,  in  a  wes- 
tern directionj  from  St.  Louis, 

^t,  Fcvdhiand  is  situated  in  an  opea  plain  about  14  miles 
aorthwest  from  St.  Louis. 

Herculaneum  is  an  American  village  which  has  risen  around 
the  shot  manufactor}^  of  Mr.  Matlock,  on  the  Mississippi  shore 
28  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

Florissant  is  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Missouri  12  miles 
above  Belle  Fontaine. 

Portage  de  Sioux  is  on  the  Mississippi  shore  six  miles  above 
the  Missouri. 

Maddensville  is  likewise  on  the  Mississippi  shore  nearly  op- 
posite  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

Potosi^  formerly  called  the  village  of  Mine  a  Burton,  is 
growing  into  a  town  of  importance.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
great  lead  mine  district,  and  is  Situated  in  a  beautiful  valley 
upon  a  branch  of  the  Merrimack,  40  miles  west  from  St.  Ge- 
nevieve,  and  60  south  west  from  St,  Lou'S.  Besides  a  court- 
house, jail,  8cc.  it  has  an  academ.y  and  several  mills.  It  is  sta- 
ted that  between  the  years  1798  and  1816  the  lead  smelted 
here  amounted  to  9.360,000  pounds. 
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Agriculture.  Maize,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  grahi  grow  as  luxuriantly  m  Missouri  as  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Cotton,  flax  and  indigo  can  be 
cultivated  to  good  advantage  It  is  remarkable  however  that 
tobacco  does  not  thrive  here  even  on  soils  equal  to  the  best 
tobacco  lands  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee.  Hemp  is  said  to  be 
indigenous  here;  sweet  potatoes  and  common  potatoes,  and  all 
the  common  esculent  roots  succeed  very  well. 

Commerce.  Lead  is  at  present  the  great  staple  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
1000  tons  annually.  An  extensive  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  is 
carried  on  with  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  region  north  and 
■west  of  this,  but  it  is  monopoHzed  by  tlie  United  States  esta- 
blishments ;  the  depot  of  it  having"  been  latelv  transferred 
to  Washington  city,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  this  -stat^. 
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The  names  above  are  chosen  to  designate  different  portions 
•of  the  undivided  territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri  state. 
They  include  part  of  the  country  purchased  from  France  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Louisiana ;"  but  as  that  name  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  state  lately  formed  from  •'  Orleans  territo- 
ry" it  would  be  improper  to  allow  any  extension  of  it  beyond 
that  state. 

The  name  Kanzaw  is  here  applied  to  the  country  watered 
by  the  river  Kanzas,  which  should  be  pronounced  Kanzaw.  On 
tVie  east  it  is  bounded  by  Missouri  state ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Upper  Missouri  country  ;  on  the  v/est  by  the  Cordilera  moun- 
tains ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Arkansaw  territory. 

The  Naudoessee  country  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Siou^ 
or  Naudoessee  Indians  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mis- 
souri state  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  on  the  north 
partly  by  the  same  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  river. 

The  Upper  Missouri  country  lies  north  west  of  the  territ©- 
iries  here  indicated.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  British 
!North  American  possessions,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Cordilera 
mountains. 

As  the  two  former  of  these  divisions  will  probably  become 
states  in  eight  or  ten  years  it  may  be  well  to  settle  their  nomen- 
clature eaily.  The  Indian  name  of  the  St.  PieiTe  should  be 
ascertained,  and  if  it  is  a  good  one  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
country  watered  by  that  river.  The  name  of  the  Platte  or  La 
Piatt  and  Yellow  Stone  should  also  be  ascertained  for  a  like 
purpose.  Almost  all  the  well  sounding  names  which  we  have 
in  this  country  are  aboriginal  ones. 

Rivers.  The  Missouri,  though  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  in  fact  the  principal  stream  ;  because  ibove 
their  confluence  the  Missouri  extends  3100  miles,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi httle  more  than  one  third  of  that  distance  (say  110(5 
jmiles.)  The  Missouri  at  the  mouth  is  700  yards  wide,  and. 
.  18&8  miles  from  thence  it  is  527  yarda.    Its  current  is  rapid 
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and  deep,  affording  good  navngr.tion  as  far  as  fort  Mandan, 
which  is  1600  miles  froni  its  mouth.  At  the  distance  of  970 
miles  beyond  that  are  the  great  falls,  which -extend  18  miles 
along  the  river  through  a  total  descent  of  362  feet.  The  first 
fall  is  98  feet,  the  second  19,  the  the  third  48,  the  fourth  26. 
The  remainining  171  feet  of  descent  is  through  numerous  ra- 
pids. This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  yellow  colour  and  sa- 
line taste  of  its  water.  Near  its  source  it  is  divided  into  three 
branches  nearly  equal ;  and  Capt.  Clark,  instead  of  applyin.^ 
the  name  of  Missouri  to  the  principal  one,  called  the  north 
branch  Jefferson^  the  middle  one  Afadison,  and  the  sruth  one 
Gallatin.  From  the  confluence  of  these  streams  the  Missouri 
runs  northerly  about  250  miles  to  the  great  falls.  From 
thence  its  main  course  is  eastward  900  miles  (nearly  to  fort 
Mandan.)  From  thence  it  is  southward  about  the  same  dis- 
tance. Afterwards  it  runs  chiefly  in  a  south  eastern  direction 
until  it  reaches  the  Mississippi,'  Its  lesser  windings  are  too 
numerous  and  unimportant  to  be  noticed  here.  Of  its  tribu- 
tary waters  those  that  enter  it  on  northern  side  are  as  follows, 
commencing  nt  the  mouth  of  Jefferson  river. 
_  1  Dearborns,  2  Medicine  river,  near  the  falls,  and  3  Marias 
iiver  just  below  them.  Between  these  and  the  Mandans  on 
the  same  side  are 

4  Brattono  river,  5  Milk  river,  6  Porcupine  riveTy  7  WhitC' 
Cash  river. 

Below  the  Mandans  are 

8  Warrecomie  river  9  Otter  river,  10  Jaqiie  river,  11  Great 
Sioux,  12  Little  Sioux,  13  Soldiers  river,  14  Little  Platte,  15 
7V^^' river,  16  Grand  river,  17  Chariton,  18  Goodwo?nans  ri- 
ver, 19  Little  Manitou,  W  Great  Manitou,  21  Ct-^ar  river,  22 
May  river,  .3  Lower  Otter,  24  Cherette,  and  25  Fe^nfne- Osage 
ijivers. 

The  rivers  that  join  the  Missouri  on  tlic  left  or  soutlj  ade, 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Gallatin  river,  are 

1  Muscleshell  river,  66  miles  above  fort  Mandan^ 

2  YeUow  Stone,  which  debouches  278  miles  above  the  Man- 
dan  villages  (i.  e.  ]888  from  the  mouth  of  Missouri.)  At  its- 
mouth  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  and  rapid  though  rather 
shallow.  The  water  is  clea.r  except  just  after  rain ;  and  then 
it  is  remarkably  muddy  with  the  earth  that  is  washed  into  it 
from  the  bare  hills  which  extend  along  its  shores.  It  receives 
several  rivers  some  of  them  of  considerable  size— the  largest  is 
Big  Horn.  It  has  its  source  in  a  lake  near  the  Cordilera 
mountains.  Besides  this  there  are  the  Tongue  river,  Marsha- 
cap  and  others. 

3  The  Little  Missouri,  186  miles  below  Yellow-Stone,  and 
90  miles  above  the  Mandans.  The  name  arose  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  great  Missouri  botli  in  colour  and  taste. 

4  Batteaux  river  is  about  100  yaixis  wide- 

5  JVetcrhoo  river 

.6  Sarivarcana  river. 
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7  Chien  or  Dog  river,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide. 

8  White  river  is  about  150  yards  wide  and  is  navigable  100 
xniles. 

9  Teton^  10  Quicoure,  (1026  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Mis- 
souri.) 

11  Platte  is  a  large  river  and  flows  through  a  level  country 
It  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  and  it  head  waters  U< 
near  those  of  the  Arkansaw. 

12  JVee/iing  river,  13  Great  Kemahaiv,  (190  yards  wide)  14 
JFoZ/'river,  15  Indefiendence. 

16  The  Kanzas  is  supposed  to  be  1200  miles  in  length.  It 
enters  the  Missouri  SCO'miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Platte, 
and  about  the  same  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
At  tts  confluence  it  is  about  230  yards  wide.  It  rises  near  the 
Arkansaw  and  is  navigable  to  within  a  short  distance  of  that 
river. 

Several  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Arkansaw  river  pass 
through  the  west  end  of  the  Kanzaw  country,  but  scarcely  any 
thing  else  is  known  relative  to  the  geography  of  that  part. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  are 

1  Leach- lake  river  which  flows  out  of  Leach  lake,  one  of  the 
lioain  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

2  Lake  Wuinefieque  river. 

3  Pike  river,  which  runs,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
parallel  with  the  Mississippi  (i.  e.  directly  south.) 

4  Pine  river  which  communicates  with  Leach  lake  by  a 
chain  of  little  lakes  and  a  short  portage. 

5  De  Corbeati  river  which  enters  >vith  the  Mississippi  in  Lat. 
45"  47'  50''  north,  375  miles  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Mississippi,  and  they  have  their 
sources  within  a  ihort  distance  of  each  other.  In  ascending 
the  western  main  branch  of  the  Corbeau  we  approach  near  to 
the  St.  Pierre  river.  The  eastern  branch  aifords  the  best  com- 
munication with  the  Red  river  of  Hudson  Bay.  On  this  route 
they  ascend  the  Corbeau  (about  180  miles)  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aux  Feuilles  river ;  and  then  ascend  the  Aux  Femilles  180 
miles  to  the  head  of  navigation  ;  from  thence  by  a  portage  of 
one  mile  they  enter  the  Otter-Tail  lake,  which  is  the  maii> 
source  of  Red  river.  Neither  the  Corbeau  nor  the  Aux  Fe- 
uilles present  any  rapids  or  obstructions  of  consequence. 

6  Elk  river. 

7  Sac  river  which  joins  the  Mississippi  near  the  Grand  Ra- 
pids. 

8  St.  Pierre  which  is  a  large  rivei* ;  running  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  south  eastwardly ;  i.  e.  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi.  It  debouches  just  below  the  falls  of  St.  Antlion/. 
The  traders  ascend  the  St.  Pierre  to  the  Sauteaux  river,  and 
up  the  latter  to  a  portage  of  four  miles,  which  leads  to  a  large 
lake,  from  that  they  proceed  down  a  creek  to  a  small  lake, 
•vrhich  affords  an  outlet  into  the  Elk  river. 

9  Cannon  river  40  miles  above  lake  Pepin. 
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10  Ju  Boeuf  which  flows  into  the  lower  end  of  lake  Pepin. 

11  Biviere  ''de  Montaigne  qui  tromfie  dans  Veau  debouches 
opposite  to   an  insulated  hill  which  bears  the  same  foohsh 

"Ts^'lS,  14.  The  le  Clair,  the  Embarras,  and  the  Ufifier  loiva 
rivers  all  enter  the  Mississippi  together,  at  the  distance  ot  3a 
miles  from  the  Prairies  des  Chiens.         ^      ^.  ,    .         Vq  r-, 
15  Yelloiv  river,  16  Turkey  river,  17  Cat  Fish  river,  18  l.it- 
tle  Macakethy  19  Great  Macaketh,  20  Wabisinekan.         _ 

21  loiva  river  which  is  about  150  yards  wide  and  is  i^avigapie 
to  where  it  receives  the  Turkey-foot-forks,  a  distance  ot  oOU 
miles  nearly.  About  36  miles  from  its  mouth  it  receives  tlie 
Red  Cedar  rivers.  ,       . ,       ^  .  ., 

22  De  Moyen  which  is  about  200  yards  wide  at  its  moutn, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  7  or  800  miles  long.  It  rises  near  the 
Sioux  (of  the  Missouri)  andreceives  the  following  tributaries  ; 
Rustand,  Teton,  Buffaloe,  Point,  Grand  and  Village  rivers. 

The  northern  border  of  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  is  watered  by  the  Red  River  of  Hudson 
and  its  branches  the  Pasc^uayah  and  Assmnibion. 

Lakes.  The  PepM  lake  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  Miss'is- 
siDpi  river.  Lake  De^fike  is  the  source  of  the  little  Sioux,  lake 
mdle  of  the  Big-Hom  river-and  lake  Ennh  of  the  Yellow 
Stone.  Wmnifiique,  Packagamu,  Leach,  Upper  Red  Cedar 
and  iMuddy  lakes  constitute  the  principal  sources  ot  the  iviis-^ 
sissippi.  Otter-tail  lake  is  the  main  source  of  the  Red  nver  ci 
Hudson  There  is  an  immense  number  of  small  laKes  m  tne 
northern  parts  of  this  territory  which  have  been  little  explo- 
red by  v/hite  men. 

Fa<:e  of  the  Country,  Soil,  'Cfc.  This  regioR  which  is  perhaps 
as  laree  as  all  the  American  states  reckoned  together,  and  m 
many  parts  highlv  fertde,  is  nevertheless  very  Htlle  known  even 
to  the  eovernment  that  purchased  it.  ,     , ,.  •     •  ^,. 

Neariy  all  the  very  valuable  lands  along  the  Missouri  rivci 
are  included  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Missomn  state  It 
we  commence  at  the  mouth  of  tht.  Kanza^the  point  whe  t 
the  last  Indian  cessions  terminate,  we  find  the  land  seneraliy 
much  inferior  to  that  which  borders  the  lovver  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri- though  some  tracts  here  are  exceedmgly  beautiiul,  }  et 
the  soil  is  mlch  thinner  than  that  of  the  fiat  bottom  land  near 
the  Mississippi.  The  shores  of  all  the  streams  are  hned  v^ui 
fine  proves,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  trees  many  of  the  spe- 
cies of  whiih  are  as  yit  non-descripts.  But  the  whole  interior 
of  the  countrv  consists  of  prairie,  mtersected  by  hnes  of  dr> 
barren  ridges,'  thinly  wooded  with  jumper,  pine,  cedar,  &c. 

As  we  pass  up  the  Missouri  we  find  the  soil  deterioratmg  and 
the  timbe?  beco^ming  more  scarce.  The  trees  cri  the  sWs  are 
chiefly  willows  and  cotton-wood  become  dwarfish-a  xew  oaks 
^nd  plum  trees  equally  diminutive.    There  is  some  good  land 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  which  is  understood  to  extend  along 
that  river  a  hundred  miles  or  upwards.  From  thence  to  the 
lellow  stone  the  whole  region  is  A-ery  uninviting,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  very  beautiful  tracts.  These  however  are  too 
small,  and  too  much  insulated  to  be  suitable  for  civilized  set- 
tlements. Even  the  river  shores  are  here  generally  destitute 
of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragghng  oaks  like  apple 
trees  and  plum  trees,  like  currant  bushes.  These  prairies  ap- 
pear boundless  on  every  side,  thoiagh  not  barren.  The  ground 
38  covered  by  a  kin:l  of  grass  tolerably  luxuriant,  and  much 
better  for  pasturage  than  the  hard  rank  grass  of  the  southern 
prairies. 

The  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cordiiera  is,  for  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  at  the  heads  of  Red  river  and 
extending  to  six  or  seven  hundred  above  the  heads  of  the  Mis- 
souri, totally  l^arren  and  chiefly  very  rugged.  The  very 
shores  of  the  streams  are  nearly  destitute  of  herbage;  and  the 
best  soils  produce  little  else  than  hyssop  and  prickly  p-ar 
1  here  is  said  to  be  good  land  at  the  Yellowy- stone  but  probably 
It  IS  not  of  great  extent.  ^ 

The  vegetable  soil,  which  naturally  and  regularly  accumu- 
lates in  common  situations,  seems  to  be  here  as  regularly 
washed  off  into  the  rivers.  Tracts  of  what  had  once  been  high 
table  land  are  seen  intei^ected  in  many  places  with  numerous 
perpendicular  chasms  of  great  depth,  crossing  each  othe-  in 
different  directions;  all  apparently  cut  down  bv  the  rains 
Ihe  earth  thus  carried  away  is  often  impregnated  strongly 
with  minerals,  and  thus  it  communicates  to  the  Missouri  its  re- 
markable taste  and  colour.  Some  of  those  washed  hills  look  at 
a-^istance  like  cities  with  their  streets  and  towers,  with  stee- 
ples, spires  and  minarets  too ;  for  such  we  might  easily  fancy 
the  evergreens  and  junipers  upon  their  summits  to  be  when 
we  approach  them  through  the  gloom  of  evening,  or  view  them 
through  the  blue  duskiness  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  fur- 
thest boundary  of  a  wide  horizon.  They  are  in  truth  the  great- 
est curiosities  that  the  whole  country  presents. 

There  are  no  marshes  in  this  country,— -the  greater  part  of 
it  i^s  much  too  dry,  and  in  many  parts  good  springs  are  scarce 
The  Kanzaw  country  is  level,  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  defi- 
cient in  timber.  After  receding  from  the  banks  of  the  streams 
whicii  are  uniform.ly  well  wooded,  we  emerge  into  prairies* 
some  of  which  are  20  miles  in  breadth.  The  strips  of  woodland' 
are  generally  irom  two  to  five  miles  in  breadth. 

The  Naudoessee  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
De  Moyen  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  along  the  Mississip- 
pi, on  the  west  side,  greatly  resembles  the  Kanzaw.  The  bot- 
toms are^of  a  deep  rich  sandy  soil,  producing  pecan,  poplar,  ho- 
ney locust,  cotton-wood,  ash,  black  oak  and  cucumber  besides 
many  unknown  tree^s.  The  interior  consists  of  grand  prairies 
intersected  with  sycamore  groves,  along  the  streams.  Many 
oi  the  bottoms  are  bounded  by  precipitous  bluffs  which  have 
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fiw  trees  except  pine  and  ceSar.  As  we  proceed  northward 
the  land  becomes  worse,  the  trees  that  begin  to  be  raost  preva- 
lent are  ash,  elm,  cotton- wood,  sugar  tree,  birch,  &c. 

The  St.  Pierre  river,  which  debouches  a  little  below  the  fells 
of  St.  Anthony,  is^aid  by  Carver  to  *'  flow  through  a  most  de- 
lightful country,  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 
grow  spontaneously."  His  account  appears  to  be  exaggerated. 
Lieut.  Pike  speaks  favourably  of  the  part  which  he  visited  ;  but 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  probably  sterile,  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, level  and  dry. 

Immediately  north  of  this  the  pine  country  commences,  and 
extends  into  the  British  provinces.  The  interior  of  that  great 
district  which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  th^  Missouri 
has  not  been  explored  by  white  men,  but  it  is  said  to  consist 
chiefly  of  prairie. 

In  all  the  region  here  under  review  good  springs  are  rare, 
even  more  rare  than  in  Illinois,  and  this  deficiency  will  proba- 
bly constitute  the  greatest  evil  that  settlers,  in  this  country, 
will  have  to  meet.  However  it  is  understood  that  good  water 
can  be  obtained  almost  every  where  through  it  by  digging  to 
the  depth  of  20  or  40  feet. 

Productions.  Salt  licks  are  abundant.  Masses  of  rock 
salt  are  found  at  the  heads  of  the  Arkansaw.  Salt  petre  caves 
are  found  on  the  southern  border.  The  extent  of  the  lead 
mines  is  unknown  but  probably  is  very  great.  Coal  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  as  it  is  plentiful  in  Missouri  state.  Iron  is 
no  doubt  abundant.  There  are  every  where  numerous  indica- 
tions of  mineral  wealth  through  this  country,  but  they  have 
been  little  investigated.  Virgin  copper  is  found  in  masses  on 
the  St.  Peter  river. 

The  Cordilera  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America ;  and  as  this  range  is  rich  in  silver  and  gold  and 
other  minerals  from  Chili  through  Peru,  Mexico,  to  Texas, 
(beyond  which  it  has  not  been  examined)  there  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  its  composition  and  contents  are  similar  in  that  por- 
tion which  extends  through  the  territories  now  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

A  kind  of  stone  as  white  as  snow  is  found  in  many  places 
along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Pierre  river  there  is  a  hill  composed  entirely  ot  it,  having  its 
surface  crumbled  into  sand  or  dust.  Travellers  conjecture 
that  it  is  the  fossil  called  kaolin,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
Chinese  porcelain.  I  suspect  it  to  be  what  mineralogists  call 
nvhite-stone,  which  is  composed  of  compact  feldspar  with  a 
small  portion  of  mica.*     There  are  in  this  territory  beds  of  a 

*  In  the  hope  that  some  •ne  may  make  the  examination  I  here  add  the  necessary 
directions.  A  chemical  analysis  is  not  necessary.  K  educe  the  stone  to  a  fine  pow= 
ier.  If  it  does  not  form  an  adhesive  paste  with  water  it  cannot  be  turned  in  the 
lather  without  the  addition  of  some  clay.  Place  a  piece  of  the  stone  (or  if  its  pdW- 
der  forms  a  paste,  place  a  Ixunp  of  it;  in  a  conunon  blacksmith's  furnace,  ai^  give 
M  2 
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clay  purely  white,  which  might  be  a  needful  addition  to  the- 
white  stone  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen  wares. 

Animals.  Buflfeloes,  deer,  and  bears  are  the  most  common 
animals.  The  former  are  often  found  in  droves  of  a  thousand; 
and  upwards  in  number.  This  is  the  country  which  Bracken- 
»idge  calls  the  •'  Paradise  of  the  hunters."^  The  grizzly  or 
tvhite  bear  and  the  brown  bear  are  peculiar  to  this  region,  as 
a,re  the  gopher,  the  antelope  (an  animal  which  has  no  distinc- 
tive name  yet  given  to  it)  the  gorss-come,  or  sheep  of  the  rocky^ 
mountains,  v/hich  is  a  species  of  fine  wooled  goat :  the  prairie 
dog,  a  kind  of  squirrel  that  burrows  in  the  ground.  Elks> 
■wolves,  lynxes,  panthers,  wild  cats,  muskrats,  martins  and  er- 
mines, are  numerous. 


it  the  highest  degree  of  heat  that  can  be  produced  in  that  way  (whldi  may  be  about 
30  degrees  of  Wedgewood  above  welding  heatO  If  the  stone  or  lump  of  paste  is  not 
melted  at  that  heat  it  is  kaolin  or  something  better.  If  it  preserves  its  whiteness  it 
te  invaluable.  If  it  acquires  a  brownish  or  reddish  tint,  which  may  be  expected,  it 
then  contains  iron,  Nevertheless,  the  ii'on  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  a  chemical 
procese. 

In  the  western  country  many  people  have  taken  graat  trouble  to  little  purpose  in 
searchiag  for  crucible  clay.  All  that  is  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  cnicibles  is 
a  clay  that  will  stick  in  a  mass,  and  bear  the  highest  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  furnace. 
Pure  ciay,  that  is  argii,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  a  natural  state.  Those  soft  duc- 
tile substance!;  called  clays,  contain  silex  (which  is  pure  flint  or  rock  crystal)  either 
in  the  state  of  sand  or  in  more  minute  division.  Any  portion  of  this  less  than  70 
per  cent  will  do  little  or  no  iujury.  But  among  other  substances  the  clays  always 
contain  lime^and  if  it  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent  or  upwards  it  causes 
them  to  melt  at  the  heat  of  a  glass-furnace. 

No  clay  well  suited  for  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  has  yet  been  discovered  tn 
North  America  (unless  it  be  in  the  Naudoessee  country.)  In  Europe,  ground  flint  is 
used  and  mixed  with  clay  to  i:en<ier  it  ductile.  Flint  geJdoHi  toatainr  more  tfc^SiS 
per  cent  of  adulteration, 
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rt     RIVERS  WHERE  THEY  LIVE. 


Mississippi  both  sides. 

Osage,  ArkansawScWhite  river 

Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte. 

Kanzas,  Nimmehaw  and  Ar- 

kansaw. 
Between    Pasquayah    and  the 

Rocky  mountains. 
Between  Yellowstone  &  Platte. 
Heads  of  the  Mississippi. 
Yellowstone. 

Yellowstone  and  Big  horn, 
vlississippi  below  the  Iowa. 
Missouri  below  the  Mandans. 
North  &  west  of  lake  Superior. 
Mississippi    above  De    Roehe 

and  on  Turkey  river. 
Kanzas  river  to  Arkansaw. 
Head  of  the  Padouca. 
De  Moines  and  Iowa. 
Red  river  of  Hudson. 
Missouri. 

Heads  of  the  Platte. 
Platte  45  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Heads  of  the  Platte. 
Poncar  river. 
Above  the  Mandans. 
Knife  river  above  the  Mandans. 
Head  of  Chien  ri\eF. 
South  fork  of  Chien  river. 
iH^ads  of  Ghien  river. 


Tlie  Sioux  claim  a  tract  of  country  greater  in  extent  than 
any  of  the  states.  It  includes  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  ri- 
ver from  the  heads  of  the  Des  Moines  river  to  the  St.  Pierre  : 
the  western  part  being  that  designated  a&  the  Naudoessee 
Country,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  excepting  the 
Iowa  lands  between  the  De  Moines  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
eastern  part  extends  an  undefined  distance  into  the  North 
Western  Territory  and  lUinois. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  10  tribes  ;  1  Yanktons,  2  Yank- 
tons  Abnah,  3  Sussetongs,  4  Minowa  Kantong,  5  Washpetong, 
6  Wahpacootos,  7  Tetons  Bois  Brule,  8  Tetons  Okandadas,  9 
Tetons  Minnekineazo.  The  four  latter  (the  Tetons)  are  even 
amongst  the  Indians  regarded  as  a  kind  of  roving  outlaws 
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The  Sioux  are  more  warlike  than  any  other  nation  of  North- 
American  Indians. 

The  Chippeway*nation  clafm  a  considerable  territory  \7est  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  They  are  so- 
ber, timid,  vagrant  and  selfish  :  dark  in  complexion  and  home- 
ly. They  possess  a  copious  and  difficult  language,  which  has 
been  modulated  by  difFei-ent  tribes  into  several  dialects. 

The  Knisteneaux  live  to  the  north  of  the  Chippeways,  and 
extend  their  claims  far  into  the  British  dominions.  They  are 
generally  handsome,  active  and  well  dressed,  for  Indians. 
They  have  fine  piercing  black  eyes,  a  light  copper  colour,  and 
agreeable  countenances.  Their  women  are  more  comely  than 
any  other  Indian  women  in  this  country.  Tliev  do  not  regard 
chastity  as  a  virtue  ;  and  the  offer  of  their  persons  to  strangers 
is  observed  among  them  as  a  common  and  creditable  act  of 
hospitahty. 

The  Assinibions  or  Osinipoilles  once  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Sioux  nation. 

The  Foxes  or  Reynards  live  in  three  villages  above  the  ra- 
pids of  the  river  De  Roche.     They  attend  to  agricultural  pur- 

Suits. 

/^}}%  ^pwas  reside  between  the  De  Moines  and  Iowa  along 
the  Mississippi,  They  live  in  alliance,  or  rather  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sauks  and  Reynards. 

The  Osages  are  a  very  large,  tall,  well  formed,  fierce,  war- 
like race.  They  have  dark  brown  eyes,  large  aquiline  noses,, 
and  dark  olive  complexions; 

Prohibition  of  Slavery.  By  the  act  of  1820,  passed  for 
the  organization  of  Missouri  state,  it  is  provided  "that,  in  all 
that  territory  ceded  by  France  to.the  United  States,  under  the 
name  ox  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36"  30'  north  latitude 
excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  lim! 
Its  ot  Missouri  state,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other- 
wise than  m  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  for  ever  prohibited ;  Provi- 
ded always,  that  anv  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
laoour  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  state  or  territory 
oi  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed, 
and  conveyed  to  the  person  claimiDg  his  or  her  labour  or  ser- 
vice as  aforesaid," 
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Extent,  BotJKDAiiiEs,  Riteus,  Lakes,  Islands,  Face  of  the  CouK"- 

TKT    CXIMATE,   PRODUCTIONS,  NaTUBAL  CuUIOSITlES. 

The  extent  of  the  North-Western  territory  is  not  yet  known 
wit^i  precision.  According  to  our  gazetteers  its  extreme  points 
of  limitation  are  included  between  42,  30  and  49  of  North  lati- 
tude, and  8—20;  and  18—30  of  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
en  the  east  by  the  lakes  Huron,  Green- Bay  and  Michigan;  on 
the  south  it  is  separated  from  Illinois  state  by  the  hne  of  lat. 
42^^  30'  running  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  river— 
■which  is  161  miles. 

The  river  Mississippi  forms  the  western  or  rather  south  wes- 
tern boundary,  and  divides  this  territory  from  the  l^audnessee 
and  Upper  Missouri  countries.  The  British  claims  in  Canada, 
the  lake  Superior,  and  the  strait  of  St.  Mary  are  the  northern 
boundaries. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  territory  may  be  called  the  Green 
Bay,  and  the  western  the  Sauteau  country.  In  a  few  years  they 
•will  probably  constitute  separate  states. 

^Rivers.  The  Alississi/i/ii  waters  the  south-western  border 
of  this  territory  for  the  distance  of  8  or  900  miles. 

Its  principal  source  lies  west  of  lake  Superior,  in  Upper  Red- 
Cedar  lake,  or  rather  in  a  chain  of  ponds  and  marshes  that  run 
into  that  lake  on  the  N.  W.  side.  Within  a  few  miles  of  this 
lake  are  the  sources  of  the  Red  River,  which  runs  into  Hud- 
son's Bay ;  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  that  name  is  com- 
monly applied  only  to  the  outlet  of  the  grand  chain  of  Ameri- 
can lakes. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  within  this  territory  are 
1  Le  Croix  sometimes  called  «  The  Cross"  or  '•  Le  Cross," 
and  2.  the  Beer  river.  Neither  of  them  have  been  described 
to  us,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  head  waters  are 
near  those  of  the  St.  Louis  river  (of  lake  Superior.)  They  both 
join  the  Mississippi  below  "  The  Forks"  of  the  Lee£h  lake 
branch. 

3.  Meadow  river  which  enters  the  Mississippi  three  miles  be- 
low the  falls  of  Packagamu  (in  N.  lat.  46—20  )  Its  main  course 
is  S.  W  and  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  about  100  miles. 

4.  Swan  river,  which  runs  westerly,  and  is  boatable  about  90 
miles  to  Swan  lake. 

5.  Sandy-lake  river  which  is  40  njiles  below  Swan  river.  It 
is  the  outlet  of  Sandy  lake.    This  lake  receives  several  small 
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rivers,  among  which  the  Savanna  is  the  most  important.  There 
are  only  4  miles  of  portage  between  it  and  the  St  Louis  of  lake 
Superior,  and  through  this  route  the  N.  Western  Company  con- 
vey their  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  country. 

6.  Muddy  river  which  is  about  70  or  80  miles  below  Sandy 
lake  river,  is  only  about  20  yards  wide. 

7.  Red' Cedar  river  (the  lower)  is  about  6  miles  in  length, 
being  only  an  outlet  from  Red- Cedar  lake. 

8.  Clear  river  is  a  beautiful  stream  about  80  yards  wide,  run- 
ning out  of  a  cluster  of  little  lakes  and  swamps. 

9  l.ake  river,  which  is  an  unimportant  stream  about  15  yds. 
•wide  at  its  mouth. 

10.  imy  river  is  about  the  size  of  Lake  river.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  being  the  point  of  ternnination  to  the  travels  of  Car- 
ver and  of  father  Hennepin  on  this  route ;  and  was  named  by 
them  the  St.  Francis. 

11.  Rum  river  is  about  50  yards  wide.  It  flows  out  of  Le 
Milk  Lacs  (the  thousand  lakes)  a  cluster  about  35  miles  south 
of  lower  Red  Cedar  lake. 

12.  St.  Croix  is  only  80  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  at  the 
distance  cf  500  yards  it  enlarges  into  a  lake  that  bears  the  same 
name,  and  extends  36  miles  with  an  irregular  breadth,  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles.  This  river  rises  near  lake  Superi- 
or, there  being  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  between  it  and 
Burnt  river,  and  not  one  fail  or  rapid  in  its  whole  course.  It  is 
therefore  a  most  eligible  channel  of  trade,  and  as  such  is  used 
by  the  Indians  and  the  N.  VV.  Company  traders. 

After  passing  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  our  downward 
course,  v/e  next  arrive  at. 

13.  Sauteau^  or  Chippeivay  river  which  enters  the  Mississip- 
pi at  the  lower  end  of  lake  Pepin.  It  is  a  deep  mtjestic  stream 
about  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  confluence,  having  its  sources  near 
those  of  Montreal  river  (of  lake  Superior)  and  Menomonce  of 
Green-Bay.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Rufus,  Vermil- 
lion and  Copper  rivers.  The  navigation  of  it  in  some  parts  is 
much  obstructed  by  islands. 

14.  The  river  Ju  Bceufor  the  Buffaloe,  is  only  about  20  yds. 
•wide. 

15.  The  river  of  the  Montaigne  qui  tromfie  dans  V  eau  is  a 
small  stream  which  enters  the  Mississippi  opposite  to  a  hill  of 
the  same  name. 

16.  Black  river,  v/hich  is  about  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
has  its  source  near  that  of  Fox  river  (of  lake  Michigan). 

17.  The  Wii^consin  is  180  miles  in  length  and  about  half  a 
mile  wide  at  the  Prairie  Des  Chiens,  where  it  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  IS  the  grand  route  of  trade  between  this  post  and 
Mackinaw— passing,  in  times  of  low  water,  by  a  portage  of  two 
miles  into  Fox  river,  and  thence  th  ough  Green  Bay  into  lake 
Michigan.  In  times  of  high  water,  hovv^ever,  the  two  rivers 
unite  at  the  portage  and  permit  loaded  boats  to  pass. 
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15.  Rock  river  likewise  rises  near  Green  Bay,  and  after  run- 
ning a  distance  of  450  miles  (for  400  of  which  it  is  naviguble)  it 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  10  miles  below  Prairie  des  Chiens — 
390  miles  above  St  Louis. 

Commencing  at  tlie  sources  of  St  Lawrence,  and  proceeding 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  territory,  we 
pass  the  following  streams : 

1.  Si.  Louis,  Avhich  falls  into  the  west  end  of  lake  "Superior 
cit  West  bay  or  Fond-duLac.  It  is  large  and  navigable  for  50 
miles,  having  connexion  with  the  head  waters  of  Mississippi  as 
already  described.     The  others  which  enters  this  lake  arc 

2.  Sfraruberry  river. 

3.  Gcddard's  river. 

Ai. 'Burnt  (or  Bumt-ivood)  river  communicating  with  St. 
Croix. 

5.  Bad  river. 

6.  Montreal  river  communicating  with  the  Sauteau. 

7.  i^a??*  river. 

S.  Ontonagon  river. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  peninsula  of  Shagomigon  "which 
projects  into  the  lake  Superior  upwards  of  60  miles.  From  this 
to  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary  Strait — a 
distance  of  370  miles,  the  following  rivers  enter  in  the  order 
that  they  are  here  named. 

9  PorcufAne,  10  Little  Garlic,  11  Great  Garlic^  12  Carfi,  13 
Dead,  14  Corn,  15  Grande  Marais,  and  in  this  list  we  omit 
the  mention  of  14  or  15  important  streams,  called  rivers,  which 
occur  in  the  route. 

16.  Sault  de  Marie  or  St.  Mary  Straits  is  the  outlet  which 
connects  lake  Superior  with  lake  Huron.  It  is  about  50  miles 
in  length,  and  is  dirided  into  several  channels — or  rather  it  con- 
tains several  islands,  and  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  large  ships. 
Vessels  cannot  pass  from  Hur^n  to  Superior  on  account  of  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  are  near  the  latter  lake,  but  bo^ts  and 
canoes  may  safely  descend.  These  falls  are  not  perpeadicu - 
lar,  but  consist  of  rapids  that  extend  about  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  down  the  straits.  The  still  water  below  these  fails  is  pro- 
bably the  best  fishing  place  in  the  world,  as  it  is  the  resort  of 
incredible  quantities  of  white  fish. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  strait  are — 17  The  Great  Bou- 
chitaouy^  18  Misconiinsaki,  and  19  Ihinaston. 

From  the  debouchure  of  St.  Mary's  strait  to  Makinaw  we 
pass  the  St.  Ignjxce  and  the  Little  Bouchitaouy y  both  of  which 
fall  into  lake  Huron. 

22  The  Mino  Cockien  is  a  large  river  which  enters  lake  Mi- 
chigan about  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Mackinaw. 

23  The  Ministique  has  its  source  in  a  large  lake  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Bouchitaouy,  and  enters  the  Michi- 
gan thirty  miles-north  ;>i  the  Detour  or  mouth  of  Green  Bay. 

24  Sandy  river  enters  ^9 yi^'^'s  bay  which  is  the  name  now- 
applied  to  the  north  end  of  Green  Bay ;  and  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  bay. 
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25  The  MeTiomonie  enters  Green  Bay  and  con:imnnicates,  by 
a  short  portage,  with  the  Rufus  branch  of  tao.  Sauteau. 

26  The  Gas/2firc?  enters  to  the  south  of  that  river. 
27.  The  Rouge  river 

28  The  Fox  river  enters  20  miles  south  of  the  latter.  It 
unites  with  the  Wihxonisin  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  naviga.tion 
which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  The  whole  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  Sajidy  river  to  that  of  Fox  rivers  (following 
the  coast)  is  about  130  miles. 

On  the  west  side  o:  lake  Michigan  the  following  rivers  entei' 

29  Fcurchey  30  Maurice,  31  Skabayagan,  32  Saukct  33  Mil- 
wakee' 

34  Roarmg  river  is  so  called  from  a  "  rumbling  noise  like 
distant  thunder,  which  is  heard  every  two  or  three  days  during 
the  warm  season,  occasioned  by  the  vast  quantities  of  copper 
which  attract  the  electric  fluid  !"  This  river  is  approached 
with  awe  by  the  Indians,  and  regarded  as  the  residence  of  the 
Great  Spirit  :  the  waters  being  poisonous  with  the  impregna- 
tion of  copper,  and  the  fish  in  it  unfit  for  use.— Ignorance  can 
•worship  nothing  but  what  is  bad  and  terrible. 

35  Cedar  river,  36  Masquedon,  27  IVakaijah,  38  Tanaha7Z 
and  39  Chicago. 

According  to  Major  Long,  United  States  Topographical 
Engineer,  the  Chicigo  is  only  "an  armi  of  the  lake  (Mi- 
chigan) dividing  itself  into  two  branches  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile  inland  trcni  its  communication  with  the  lake.  The  north 
branch  extends  along  the  westerly  side  of  the  lake  about  30 
miles,  and  receives  some  tributaries.  The  south  branch  has  an 
extent  of  only  five  or  six  miles  and  veceives  no  supphes  ex- 
cepc  from  the  lake  at  its  source."  It  is  united  with  the  Plein 
river  (a  branch  of  the  Illinois  river)  by  a  httle  sort  of  canal 
which  admits  canoes  and  little  boats  to  pass,  thus  opening  a 
Complete  water  communication  between  lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  through  the  river  Illinois :  tor  the  Plein  river 
through  its  whole  course  resembles  a  ch.iin  of  lakes  or  ponds, 
without  any  rapids  or  ripples  except  at  one  place  about  30  miles 
B-om  its  mouth  ;  and  there  they  are  not  observable  except  in 
times  of  low  water  It  is  proposed  by  Major  Long  to  render 
the  canal  navigable  for  large  boats  by  raising  the  head  waters 
of  Plein  and  Chicago,  at  their  junction,  with  dams  and  lock.s  ; 
and  in  that  way  little  or  no  digging  will  be  requisite  for  the 
purpose. 

Along  the  south  boundary  of  this  territory,  there  are  se- 
veral branches  of  the  Illinois  river,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Dejiage  that  rises  near  the  head  of  the  Plein  (on  the  west  of 
it)  runs  almost  parallel  with  it  and  falls  into  the  Illinois  about 
70  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

Lakes.  Superior  is  the  largest  inland  expanse  of  water  in 
the  world  of  all  that  bear  the  title  of  lake.  Its  extent  is  not 
precisely  known,  but  has  been  generally  supposed,  (upon  the 
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authority  of  Carver  and  the  French  charts)  to  be  about 
1500  miles  in  circumference.  But  Darby,  in  his  Northern 
Tour,  states  its  length  at  381  miles,  breadth  161,  and  circum- 
ference 1152.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  and  the  coasts  are 
chiefly  composed  of  rocks — probably  limestone,  for  this  whole 
region  is  calCLireous.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  always  clear. 
Darby  estmiaies  its  m.edium  depth  at  900  feet.  It  receives  its 
prmc:pal  nvers  on  the  north  side.  The  largest  is  supposed  to 
be  the  .vlich^copocen. 

With  lake  Huroii  only  a  small  portion  at  the  north  eastern 
angle  <..t  this  ts-nkory  is  connected. 

For  lake  Aiichigan  see  Michigan  territory. 

Green -Bay  is  about  1.0  miles  long,  and  from  6  miles  to  30 
"v/ide.  VV  nere  it  joins  l...ke  Michigan  it  is  nearly  50  miles  in 
actual  breadth,  but  is  there  chiefly  occupied  with  islands.  This 
junction,  the  Detour  is  on  the  west  shore  of  Michigan,  about 
100  miles  from  its  northern  extremity,  and  150  from  Makinaw. 
Green-Bay  lies  nearly  parallel  with  Michigan,  and  distant 
from  it  generally  about  40  miles.  On  its  west  shore  tliere  is  a 
regular  tide  which  ebbs  and  flows  from  a  foot  to  18  inches. 
The  name  Green-Bay  is  properly  applied  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  lake,  which  extends  southward,  for  that  part  which 
projects  northward  from  the  Detour  is  called  Noquet*s  bay — : 
a  name  by  which  the  whole  lake  was  formerly  designated.  As 
the  navigation  of  this  hike  requires  caution  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  route,  directions  concerning  it  will  be  given  in  our  tables  of 
navigation. 

Besides  the  lakes  at  the  sources  of  several  of  the  rivers, 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  others  to  be  found  in  the  territory,  little  known  and  probably 
of  little  importance. 

Lake  Pepin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sauteau  river  may  be  regar- 
ded as  belonging  equally  to  this  territory  and  to  the  Naudoes- 
see  country. 


Navigable  Waters — Recapitulation.    Miles  of 

Navigation 

Risers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  above  the  falls  of  St. 

Anthony            -             -             -            --             -  550 

Rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  below  the  falls  of 

St.  Anthony  -  -  -  -  -  200O 
Lake  Superior  (U.  States  shore)  from   the  Grand 

Portage              -             .             -                          -  600 

Tributaries  of  Superior  (on  U.  S.  shore)       -            -  1500 

T^trait  of  St.  Mary              -                          -             -  50 

Tributaries  of  St.  Mary's  strait         -'          -             -  150 

\^'est  side  of  Huron          -             -             -             -  50 

Tributaries  of  do.  (St.  Ignace  and  little  Bouchitaouy)  120 

\\  hole  west  coHSt  of  MKrhigan          -            -            -  260 

Tributaries  of      do.        -            -            -            -  650 

N 
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Navigable  Waters.  Miles  of 

Navigation. 

Green  Bay     ..-,--  •.      120 

Tributaries  of  do.  -  -  -  -  350 

Plein  and  Depage  (of  Illinois  river)  -  -    >  100 

Interior  small  lakes  probably       -  -  -  150 

Islands.  The  principal  island  of  lake  Superior  has  been 
Conceded  to  the  Great  Spirit,  as  it  is  uiiinhabicable  on  account 
of  snakes.  It  is  on  the  British  side,  as  are  the  others  in  that 
lake  probably. 

In  St.  jVIary*s  strait  there  are  three — St.  Josephs  on  the  Bri- 
tish side,  Nibish  parallel  with  it  on  the  American  side,  and  su- 
gur  island. 

In  lake  Huron,  at  the  west  end  of  Makinaw,  and  within 
view  of  that  port,  lies  St.  Helens.  Near  this  is  another  small 
elevated,  pine  covered  island  called  Epouvette.  Several 
others  lie  south  of  this,  down  the  Michigan.  At  the  mouth  of 
(ireen  Bay,  at  the  Detour,  is  Isle  au  Detour.  Further  up 
Green  Bay  are  three  islands,  Brule,  Verte,  and  De  Pou,  Isle 
Kacro  lies  50  miles  to  the  south  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  harbour. 
Beside  it  there  are  several  large  islands  httle  known  Beyond 
this  hes  VermiUion  isle,  and  a  few  miles  further  near  the  shal- 
lows, is  Isle  La  Baye. 

Face  of  the  Country.  There  are  no  mountains  v/ithin 
this  territor}^,  though  the  elevated  land,  between  lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi,  has  been  represented  as  such.  The  actual 
height  of  the  hills,  is  no  doubt,  above  the  level  of  the  whole 
United  States,  as  the  three  principal  rtvers  of  the  continent 
rise  within  it :  nevertheless  its  surface  is  chiefly  very  fiat  and 
in  many  parts  inundated  with  stagnant  waters. 

The  whole  country  around  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi,  says 
Lieut.  Pike  (since  General  Pike)  "  has  the  appearance  of  an 
impenetraljle  morass,  or  boundless  savanna."  On  the  sliore 
of  lake  Leech  the  sugar  maple  abounds  and  is  intermixed  with 
oak.  After  passing  the  river  Le  Cross  you  see  only  savannas, 
or  m-eadows  of  wild  grass,  and  pine  swamps.  At  Meadow  ri- 
ver the  appearance  is  slightly  improved  ;  the  land  being  more 
dry ;  the  timber  is  pine,  pinenet,  hemlock,  and  sap-pine.  Be- 
low Sandy  Lake  river  only  the  heights  present  pines,  while 
the  timber  of  the  low  lands  is  elm,  linn,  and  maple,  the  indi- 
cations of  alluvial  soil.  At  Red  Cedar  lake  river  the  heights 
have  various  sorts  of  pine,  together  with  red  cedar;  the  dry, 
bottoms,  elm,  ash,  oak  and  maple,  while  the  swamps  are  tim- 
bered with  pinenet,  sap-pine,  and  hemlock.  Chains  of  little 
ridges  extend  along  the  streams,  but  towards  the  interior  the 
surface  is  all  flat.  Though  the  pine  marks  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  as  far  south  as  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
yet  a  gradual  improvement  is  perceptible  as  we  travel  south, 
yhe  red  or  yellow  pine  begins  to  supplant  the  white.    The 
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i!oil  of  the  prairies  becomes  lighter,  more  sandy,  and  the  ash 
becomes  more  common  am.ongst  the  oak  and  hnn  on  the  bot- 
tom lands.  , 

Below  the  Falls,  the  timber  of  the  bottoms  is  maple,  sugar 
tree  ana" ash,  while  cedar  appears  only  on  the  cliffs.  Passnig 
lake  Pepin  we  find  the  bottoms  as  rich  as  those  of  Oliio ;  there 
the  cotton -wood  begins  to  appear.  The  river  ridges  are  ot 
considerable  height,  but  the  interior  consists  chiefly  of  those 
dry  savannas  properly  called  prairies.  ^ 

From  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  the  land  is  fertile, 
and  particularly  well  suited  for  raising  Indian  corn.  A  great 
portion  of  the  country  at  a  distance  from  the  Mississippi  is  dry, 
level,  elevated  prairie,  full  of  little  groves.  The  timber  of  the 
bottoms  is  of  the  best  kind ;  to  wit,  black  walnut,  hickory, 
maple,  pecan,  and  oak— the  soil  sandy  and  deep  with  vegeta- 
ble mould.  .  ,       .         . 

The  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  most  of  tae  rivers  m 
this  territory,  and  in  Illinois,  are  generally  much  broader  than 
those  of  the  Oliio  and  of  its  tribucaries.  Proceedmg  north- 
ward  one  perceives  the  height  of  the  blufis  or  hills  along  the 
river  borders  gradually  decreasing— that  is,  the  surtace  of  the 
country  preserves  its  level,  and  does  not  incline  with  the  ae- 
scent  of  the  streams.  ..     ,  , 

The  central  parts  of  this  terrltoiy  are  descriDed  by  no  tra- 
veller  except  Carver.  Ke  savs  "  the  country  around  the  falls 
of  St,  Anthony  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  an  uninterrupted 
pkin  Nvhere  the  eye  Buds  no  relief,  but  composed  ot  many  gen- 
tle ascents,  which  in  the  summer  are  covered  with  the  finest 
verdure,  and  interspersed  witli  little  groves,  that  give^  a  pleas- 
ing variety  to  the  prospect.  From  Pikes  account  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  rather  barren  and  uranteresting,  consisting 
ciiiefiy  of  prairie  "  with  scarcely  any  timber  but  small  groves 
of  scrub  oak."  Carver,  speaking  of  the  interior,  says  that 
above  the  falls,  •'  he  found  the  country  very  uneven  and  rug- 
ged, and  closely  wooded  with  pine,  beach,  maple,  and  birch." 
At  the  Chippeway  river  he  says  '*  the  country  is  level  and  al-^ 
most  without  any  timber,  and  on  its  banks  lie  hue  meadows.' 
We  must  regard  the  meadows  as  marshes  and  the  boundless 
prairies  as  worthless  barrens. 

The  high  land  which  forms  the  division  between  the  waters 
that  enter  the  Mississippi,  and  those  that  enter  the  great  lakes 
is  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock.  Proceedmg 
northward  we  find  the  country  gradually  improving  in  soil  and 
appearance,  until  we  reach  the  shores  of  lake  Superior.  From 
the  Feud  du  lac,  or  western  point  along  the  southern  coast,  the 
soil  is  "  a  strong  clay  mixed  with  stones,"  as  far  as  the  penin- 
sula of  Shagomigon.  From  thence  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake  a 
sandy  character  prevails,  and  the  precipices  which  occur  at 
intervals  on  the  shore  consist  of  hmestone,  Tiie  bottoms  are 
fertile,  the  timber  being  chiefly  oak  and  sugar  tree ;  while  the 
light  and  sandy  hills  uresent  pine  and  are  of  course  barren. 
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The  shores  of  St.  Mary's  strait  are  wild  meadows  and  groves 
of  sugar  maple.  Prcceedii.g  southward,  along  the  western 
shore  of  Green  Bay,  we  find  the  country  generally  fertile.  In 
some  places  there  are  prairies,  or  rather  savannas  intersper- 
sed with  small  tracts  of  woodland  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  co- 
vered with  fine  forests  of  oak,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  poplar,  elm, 
honey-locust,  and  on  the  poorer  parts  pine  Near  the  mouth 
of  Fox  ri\er  the  land  is  low  and  flat,  but  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  lake  it  is  elevated  table  land,  and  the 
river  banks,  as  far  as  Winnebago  lake,  are  from  80  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  Thus  far  it  is  a  forest  of  oak,  hic- 
kory, and  maple  with  pine  occasion nUy.  Grapes  and  plums 
are  plentiful  on  tlie  shores  through  th's  region  of  country.  In- 
dian  corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  &c.  are  cultivated  here  by  the  In- 
dians, and  grow  well;  and  swch  is  the  exuberance  of  natural 
grasses  that  stock  can  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. 

Southward  of  Fox  river  the  wild  rice  lakes  are  more  nume^ 
rous,  and  the  pvciines  more  extensive.  The  marshes  where 
wild  rice  does  not  grow  are  generally  filled  with  long  grass. 

That  part  of  the  tcrritoi-y  along  the  head  waters  of  Illinois 
prei.ents  a  great  extent  of  hilly  country,  sterile  but  not  abso- 
lutely barren,  as  the  timber  consists  of  stunted  oak  and  hickory. 
Those  ranges  of  hills  seldom  approach  nearer  than  from  10  to 
a5  miles  of  the  Wisconsin  river—leaving  a  kind  of  valiev,  beau- 
tiful, and  tolerably  rich,  along  almost  the  whole  exr. ent  of  that 
stream.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  around  the  town  oi  Prai- 
rie des  Chiens,  the  ridges  are  bleak  and  barren,  and  the  valley 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  sixth  of  the  v/hole  surface  of 
this  territory  is  covered  with  water  ;  tiiat  one  fifth  is  woodland, 
and  that  t.he  remainder  consists  of  flat  prairies  and  barren 
hills. 

Climate.  All  those  situations  that  have  been  hitherto  oc- 
cupied in  this  territory,  by  white  people,  are  reported  to  be  re- 
markably healthy  ;  a  fact  which  we  cannot  doubt  though  it  can- 
not be  clearly  accounted  for.  On  Green  Bay  and  Fox  river 
they  impute  the  salubrity  of  the  air  to  its  regular  currents,  which 
generally  blow  to  them  from  the  gr^at  lakes,  and  over  tracts  of 
country  comparatively  dry.  Something  may  likewise  be  as- 
eribed  to  the  temperature  of  the  latitude.  Notwithstanding  the 
experience  of  certain  districts  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  marshy  portions  (i"  the  country  will  generate  fevers, 
dysentery,  Sec. 

Natural  Probuctions.  It  has  been  stated  that  inexhaus- 
table  quantities  of  pure  native  copper  have  been  discovered  on 
the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  and  through  a  wide  tract  of 
country  around  it;  and  so  many  persons  of  the  highest 
credibility  have  coincided  in  affirming  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
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deubt  it  any  longer.  Gen.  Pike,  Alex.  Henry,  Esq.  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, Capt.  Carver,  Mackenzie  and  others  corroborate  the 
accounts. 

At  the  Ontonagon  Mr.  Henry  saw  masses  of  the  copper  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  ground.    'One  piece  weighed  20  pounds  : 
and  about  ten  nviles  from  the  lake  he  saw  a  block,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  from  the  hill  side,  and  which  he  estima- 
ted at  five  tens.     So  malleable  was  it  that  with  an  axe  he  cut 
off  a  portion  weighing  100  pounds.     Upon  the  island  of  Nani- 
bojou,  between  Mamance  and  Michicopoten,  that  is  on  the  Bri- 
tish side  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  to  the  copper  vein  along 
the  Ontonagon,  he  found  a  variety  of  curious  pieces  weighing 
from  an  ounce  to  three  pounds.    They  had  fantastic  resem- 
blances of  leaves  and  animals,  but  otherv/ise  were  composed 
of  metal  equally  pure.    At  the  same  place  Capt.  Norburg,  a 
Russian  gentleman  commissioned  in  the  British  service,  found 
veiiis  both  of  copper  and  lead  ;  the  latter  containing  silver  in 
the  proportion  of  40  ounces  to  the  ton.     The  copper  likewise 
contained  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  silver.    Norburg 
erected  a  furnace  at  Point  au  Pins.     He  found  on  the  U.  States 
jiide  of  the  lake,  near  Point  aux  Iroquois,  15  miles  from  the  rat^ 
pids  of  St.  Mary,  a  shod  of  silver  ore  which  he  took  to  En- 
gland.   It  produced  in  the  proportion  of  60  pounds  of  pure  sil- 
ver for  each  hundred  pounds  of  the  ore.    It  is  believed  that 
only  a  small  pare  of  the  copper  vein  extends  to  the  British  side 
of  the  lake,  and  that  the  principal  body  of  it  lies  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  southern  shore,  in  the  chain  of  hills  that  rua 
"westward  from  Green  Bay. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Roaring  river  masses  of  pure  copper  have 
been  found  weighing  from  7  to  25  pounds.  Still  greater  quan- 
titles  appeared  at  Middle  island,  which  lies  near  the  west  coast 
of  lake  Michigan,  and  Carver  says  it  was  equally  plentiful  up. 
on  the  St.  Croix  river. 

Lead  is  found  in  the  interior ;  but  through  what  extent  of 
country  is  not  known.  Mr  Dubuque's  lead  mines,  between 
the  Wisconsin  and  Rock  rivers,  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  the 
best  mines  oi  Missouri.  Their  annual  produce  has  been  from 
20  to  40,000  pounds.  Upon  Depage  river  this  mineral  is  said 
to  be  equally  abundant. 

Iron  ore^  copperas,  and  allum  are  found  along  the  shores  of 
the  lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

Amongst  the  vegetable  productions  the  wild  rice  {avenafa- 
tua  called  loUe  avoine  by  the  French,  and  Menomen  by  the 
Indians,)  claims  partcular  attention.  It  grows,  in  inexhausti- 
ble abundance,  through  all  parts  of  the  territory,  in  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  its  innumerable  lakes,  ponds,  bays,  nyers  and 
creeks.  It  is  said  to  be  as  palatable  and  as  nourishing  as 
common  rice,  and  if  so  it  will  be  incomparably  more  valuable. 
It  grows  where  the  watey  is  from  foui'  to  six  or  seven  feet  deep, 
and  wiicre  the  bottom  is  not  hard  or  sandy.  It  rises  ^ove  the 
'^i^rface  of  the  water  fron>  four  to. eight  feet,  and  is  often  sfi 
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thick  as  to  prevent  canoes  from  passing  through  amoncjst  it. 
The  stalk  IS  soft,  hke  the  bulrush,  but  grows  in  joints  like  the 
reed  cane,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  is  usual  for  the  Indi- 
ans  to  force  their  canoes  through  it  (just  before  it  ripens)  an(? 
tie  It  m  large  bunches  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wil<? 
ducks  and  geese  from  breaking  it  down  and  destroying  it 
When  It  IS  fuUy  ripe  they  pass  through  it  again  and  spreading 
blankets  m  the  inside  of  their  canoes,  they  bend  the  bunches  of 
of  wild  rice  over  them,  and  thresh  oif  the  grain  with  sticks;  an 
operation  which  requires  liule  time,  and  is  generally  perform- 
ed  by  the  women.  After  drying  it  in  the  sun  the/put  it  into 
skms  for  future  use.  This  singular  spontaneous  grain  grows 
no^where  south  lof  the  lUinois  river,  ^r  east  of  the  Santokf 

AU  the  northern  lakes  and  their  tributary  streams  are  cele- 
bratedifor  the  licamang,  or  white  fish,  but  they  are  much  lar^ 
ger,  finer,  and  njore  numerous  in  the  lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
than  in  Ene  or  St.  Clair.  Henry  says,  that  at  St.  Mary,  where 

^Prlwh^if'^^t  ™'^'''',^^^^"^  the  people  with  him,  subsis- 
ted wholly  on  them  ;  and  there  a  skilful  fisherman  might,  witb 
a  scoop  net, -catch  500  of  them  in  two  hoitrs. 

In  the  river  Ontonagon,  at  the  rapids,  where  he  lived  durine 

ttatTr^'^H^  ''/^'  ^'^  '^^''^'^'  ^^"^S^«^  ''^^^  so-abundaJ 
that  a  months  subsistence  for  a  regiment  could  have  been  ta- 

nnH  i^L^^'^f  .v?""^'-  ^^^''^  ''  ^^^'^'^^  through  aU  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  this  territory,  great  abundance  of  a  kind  of  trout 
Cwhich  usually  weigh  40  or  50  pounds)  together  with  black 
^ass,  carp  and  many  other  kinds  of  fish  of  less  value, 

ih^l^n  ^'"^Ti"  ^""^  ^P""S  th^  '^^^^  ^"^^^  and  geese  resort  t<^ 
the  wild  rice  lakes  m  flocks  incredibly  numerous 

lnd.!.fiZ  f  f'^^""  Bay,  dated  July  19,  1819,  gives  the  fol. 
rpI^lf^H  ^r^  f  ^"  extraordinary  visitation  which,  must  have 

u^\l^  ^}u  Pi^g^js  of  Africa,  if  the  statement  is  true. 
^^^^'^^'?}^^^^^^^}'^^^^^^.d^yst/iejry  has  appeared-^ 
aon-descrip  perhaps  m  natural  history-and  covered  the  face 
^rii^^i.l  n^^^^i"*  •^x^^"''^"^  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  I 
Ivlln  ?  K  ^^'.1,^"^  '^'^^''^  exaggeration.  The  heavens  are 
fv!  .  ^-  ^  ^^T'  ^!  '""^  ^^"^^y  ^lo^dy  day ;  as  far  as  th^ 
eye  can  discern,  they  fill  the  air  in  every  direction,  as  closely 

thP  Hn ?H  ^Yi^T  °5  ,^^^''  Coi^nfieids,  &c.  are  prostrated  with 
hlJ}^^tl  ¥^  settle  upon  them;  trees  are  covered,  and  the 
branches  bent  and  broken  down.  The  barracks  and  buildings  in 
S^w  ^.'"  ''''  ^i  ^^^.^^l^'  ^"^  '^des  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  ari  en- 
toly  covered  with  the  insects  piled  one  upon  another.  These 
creatures,  vi^ith  their  feelers,  that  protrude  from  head  and  tai), 
are  about  three  inches  in  length,  slough  their  skins  daily,  it  is 
♦f'5  l^y  thejnhabitants  here;  aad,  in  performing  this  opera= 
1.?^A!?-.'?  ^'"§^  ^^  milliOTs  every  hour,  infect  the  atmosphere 
d?«nll^  becomes  unfit  to  breathe  in.  Cattle,  swine,  and  In. 
^!?  t  w""'"^  ^°  feed  and.fattenupon  them.  The  FrenchmeR. 
cau  ihQUkmosguuo.M'ivAs  because  they  make  their  appeaj^. 
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ance  when  mosquitos  are  most  numerous,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
prey  upon  and  cfrh^e  them  away.  The  flies  themselves  remain 
but  six  or  seven  days.** 

Natural  Curiosities.  .Carver  describes  a  cave  on  th 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  about  SO  miles  below  the  fal' 
of  St.  Anthony,  which  the  Indians  call  Wakon-teebe»  or  thfe 
Dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  entrance  is  about  10  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  high,  but  at  a  short  distance  within  it  is  15 
feet  high  and  30  feet  wide.  The  floor  is  fine  clear  sand.  At 
the  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  entrance  is  the  shore  of  a  lake 
of  unknown  extent;  and  which^  by  reason  of  the  darkness,  no 
ci^e  has  explored. 


CIVIL  AND  POUTXCAL  GEOGRAPHY 

OF   THE 

NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY^ 


MlUTAEX   P03TS,   SETTLEMEin-S,   CoNDITIO»   OF   THE 
ISHABiXAlS'rS,   CuMMEBCE, 

Fort  Dearborn  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  in  August,  1812.  but  was  rebuilt  again  in  1816  by  a  U. 
States'  detachment  under  captain  Bradley.  It  has  not,  as  yet, 
attracted  any  considerable  number  of  white  settlers. 

About  a- mile  from  the  mouth  of  Fox  riv^er,  at  Green  Bay,  a 
fort  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  captain  Gratiot,  upcii 
the  ruins  of  the  old  French  fort  Le  Bay.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
soon  become  a  flourishing  settlement,  as  the  land  around  it  is 
highly  fertile,  and  the  situation  said  to  be  even  more  healthy 
than  Mackinaw  so  celebrated  for  its  salubrity.  There  are 
about  50  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garrison  ;  but  the  occu- 
pants nearly  all  are  French.  Almost  all  marriages  amongst 
them  are  contracted  for  short  periods  ;  and  those  who  live  to- 
gether without  a  new  engagement,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  bargained  for,  are  considered  guilty  of  fornication.  Wives 
amongst  them  are  frequently  sold  or  exchanged,  and  they  gen- 
erally live  very  faithfully  and  contentedly  with  their  purcha- 
sers. The  greater  part  of  the  women  are  either  squaws  or 
half  whites.  They  are  generally  remarked  for  the  modesty, 
ilignity,  and  strong  cast  of  French  good  manners  which  they 
possess. 

At  Prairie  des  Chiens  (mouth  of  the  Wisconsin)  there  is  a- 
U.  States'  fort  of  considerable  strength.  The  village  or  rather 
settlement  around  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  at  Fox  river, 
but  in  all  other  respects  similar.  The  ordinary  population  has 
usually  been  about  400,  but  in  the  trading  seasons  the  assem- 
blage of  white  people  and  Indians  amounts  to  more  than  double- 
that  number.  The  village  contains  a  few  Indians  and  Ameri- 
-eans,  and  the  rest  are  French.  Amongst  them  the  policy  of 
temporary  marriages  is  almost  universally  practized.  What  is 
called  the  annual  Fair  of  the  traders  is  held  in  the  spring.  The 
old  French  village  of  Prairie  des  Chiens  was  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  present  village  (or  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
shore.)  It  was  occupied  as  long  as  the  French  goverament  held 
possession  of  the  country.  Afterwards  (1783)  Messrs.  Giard, 
Antaya  and  Dubuque  purchased  the  piesent  scite  from  the  Fox 
Indians  {^Reynards  or  Dc^  Chkns}  and  establisj^ed  tj^  tGW& 
under  British  protection. 
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The  French  built  a  fort  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  but  at  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  17.56  it  was  abandoned.  The  United 
States'  government  have  made  arrangements  for  erecting  ano- 
ther upon  the  same  scite  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1820). 

Indians.  The  Menomonies  (Folks  Avoines  or  Rice  eaters) 
-and  the  Winnebagoes,  are  the  only  tribes  whose  lands  are  en  - 
tirely  included  within  tlie  territory'.  "  The  former  have  8  or  10 
villages  v.'hich  are  si'-uated  on  MeViomonie  river,  (15  miles  from 
Green  Bay)  on  Fox  River  near  its  mouth  ;  at  the  Kakalin  and 
grand  Menomonie  portages, — on  Winnebago  lake — behind  But 
de  Mort,  and  near  jMUles  Lacs.'^  They  liave  at  present  only 
250  warriors,  and  by  permission  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippeways, 
they  hunt  betv/een  the  Missis^ppi  and  lake  Superior.  They 
are  distinguished  for  their  comhness. 

The  Winnebages  (whom  the  French  call  Puants)  have  nine 
villages  situated  as  follows — One  at  each  end  of  Green  Bay— 
1  on  an  island  in  lake  Michigin — 2  at  Winnebago  lake — 1  above 
that  Lake  6  m.iies— 1  on  on  lake  a  Puckaway— 1  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin portage — and  2  at  Rock  River. 

The  Chippeways  and  Sauteaus  reside  on  the  south  shore  of 
lake  Superior,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  Chippeway  river. — 
They  have  1000  warriors. 

The  lands  in  this  territory  formerly  claimed  by  the  Sauks, 
Reynards,  (or  foxes,)  and  lowas,  have  been  ceded  by  treaty  to 
the  United  States. 

Portions  of  the  Kickapoo,  Pottawattamie,  and  Ottawa  nations 
reside  near  the  we^t  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Tv/o  chiefs  of  the  Nandoessee  nation  sold  to  Capt.  Jonathan 
Carver,  the  celebrated  traveller,  a  tract  extending  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Chippeway,  thence  100  miles  east — thence 
north  120  miles,  and  trom  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. — = 
This  grant  was  made  May  1st.  1767,  and  if  Carver  procured  a 
confirmation  of  it  from  the  British  government,  the  right  of  his 
heirs  may  be  good,  if  not  it  is  certainly  good  for  nothing* 

Commerce.  Hitherto  this'territory  has  only  furnished  a  trade 
of  furs,  skins,  and  lead — the  latter  from  Dubuques  mines  before 
mer.tioned. 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Extent,  Boundahies,  Face  op  the  CotjJttrt,  Sou,  Rivebs,  Lake?, 
Islands^  CiiMATJi,    Paoui^TioNs,  &,c- 

Michigan  is  125  miles  in  length,  that  is  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  extremity,  and  is  154  in  breadth  :  containing  S4, 
320  square  miles,  or,  22,284,000  acres.  It  is  between  41,  50, 
and  45**  20'  ofN.  Latitude  ;  and  between  5"  12'  and  S**  16'  of 
West  Longitude.  Its  boundaries  were  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1804—5,  thus— A  line  running  directly  north  from 
the  most  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  through  that  lake 
until  it  meets  the  line  which  separates  the  British  territories  in 
Canada  from  the  United  States :  then  following  that  line  through 
lake  Huron,  lake  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit  river  to  lake  Erie. — 
The  southern  boundary  which  divides  it  from  Ohio  and  India- 
na, is-the  line  of  latitude  41**  50'  extending  from  lake  Michigan 
to  lake  Erie.  The  latitude  of  the  southern  point  of  Michi- 
gan kke  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  some  say  it  would 
not  touch  lake  Erie. 

Rivers.  Beginning  at  the  south  point  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
passing  north,  then  east,  south,  and  soon  round  the  water  boun- 
caries  of  the  territory  they  are 

1st.  St.  Josephs  which  arises  in  Indiana,  having  its  sources 
-amongst  those  of  Black  river.  St,  Josephs  of  Maumee,  K'-;l-river 
and  Tippecanoe.  It  is  navigable  150  miles,  and  is  200  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.  About  40  miles  of  its  course  are  within  that 
territory.  It  enters  lake  Micliigan  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Indiana  territory. 

2  JBlack  river,  which  the  ^rench  call  Le  Noir,  has  its  source 
in  small  lakes  near  the  Maumee.  It  interlocks  its  course  with 
the  two  St.  Josephs  rivers,  Grand  river  and  the  river  Raisin  ; 
and  after  running  parallel  with  the  St.  Josephs  for  nearly  sev- 
enty miles,  it  debouches  about  fourteen  miles  further  north.  It 
js  an  excellent  smooth  stream  for  navigation,  but  how  far  navi- 
gable is  not  well  known. 

3  Marame  enters  the  same  lake  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
latter,  forming  a  capacious  bay  at  its  mouth.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  45  miles 

4  Barbuc  is  about  the  same  size  and  runs  the  same  course. 

West-JRaisin  is  about  50  miles  in  length.  It  has  a  bay  or  es- 
tuary at  its  mouth  hke  the  Marame,  about  16  miles  to  the  north 
of  Barbue. 

Grand  river  is  the  largest  tributary  stream  of  lake  Michigan. 
It  has  its  source  in  lakes  and  ponds  near  the  S.  E.  corner  of  ' 
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territory,  ar.d  after  interlocking  its  branches  with  those  of  the 
East  Raisin,  Black  river,  Mastigon  and  Saganaw,  it  falls  into 
the  Michigan  about  20  miles  north  of  the  West  Raisin.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  to  its  very  source,  and,  in  times  of  high 
water,  the  perogues  and  boats  pass  from  it  into  lake  Erie, 
through  the  river  Huron. 

7  The  Mastigon,  rises  in  ponds  and  marshes  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  territory  ;  and,  after  running  a  westerlv  course,  en- 
ters the  Michigan  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Grand  river. 

8  The  White,  9  Rocky,  10  Beauvuis,  called  rivers  by  i^eur- 
tesy,  are  only  large  creeks  the  estuaries  of  which  are  fl'om  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  apart. 

11  St,  mcholas,  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  at  its  mouth 
about  50  yards  wide.  It  is  about  equally  di"stant  from  the  first 
named  St.  Josephs  and  the  island  of  Makinaw,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake. 

12  Marguerite  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  interlocks  its  head 
Tvaters  with  those  of  Saganaw,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Grand  rivers. 

Between  this  and  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  four  other  small 
streams  enters  the  same  lake  :  they  are  13  MaiiisiiCy  14  Aux 
Sadlds,  13  Laisette  and  16  Gra-nd  Terverf>e. 

17  Chagahagun,  enters  lake  Huron  about  35  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Makinaw. 

18  Thunder  river  enters  the  same  lake  at  Thunder  bay, 
vhich  is  about  equally  distant  from  Makinaw  and  the  out-let 
of  the  lake. 

19  Sandy  river  enters  Saganav/  bay,  the  estuary  of  a  river 
bearing  the  same  name. 

20  Saganavj  river,  in  size,  ranks  next  to  Grand  river,  v/ith 
the  sources  of  which  it  is  almost  joined.  It  is  stated  by  Judge 
Woodward  that  at  a  very  small  expense  these  two  rivers  might 
be  united,  and  in  that  way,  a  perfect  navigation  estabUshed 
through  the  centre  of  the  territory. 

21  St.  Clair  strait,  or  river,  is  the  outlet  by  which  lake  Hu- 
ron passes  into  lake  St  Clair.  The  distance  between  the  tw« 
lakes  is  about  26  miles.  Its  depth  is  'hardly  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit a  20  gun  brig. 

22  Belle  or  Flint  river  enters  lake  St.  Clair,  about  9  miles 
from  the  debouchure  of  St.  Clair  straits. 

23  The  Huron  river  enters  the  same  lake  about  14  miles  fur- 
ther south. 

24  Buttermilk  creek  enters  about  8  or  10  miles  further. 

25  Trernbke  is  another  creek  between  this  and  Detroit. 

26  Detroit  river,  or  strait,  is  about  24  miles  long.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  lake  St.  Clair,  conveyir.g  the  waters  of  lakes  Supe- 
rior, Michigan,  Huron,  Svc.  into  lake  Erie,  It  is  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  wide,  with  a  current  of  3  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 

27  The  river  Rouge  rises  about  40  miles  to  the  south  west  of 
Detroit,  and  enters  the  straits  about  15  miles  miles  below  the 
to^vn.    It  is  600  yards  wide  at  the  mouth  j  forming  an  estuaay 
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or  bay  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  150  tons  a^  far  as  Con- 
ley's,  ship  yard,  uve  miles  from  the  strait.  For  boats  it  is  na- 
vigable upwards  of  30  miles. 

28  Ecorce  or  JBark^  river  enters  the  strait  three  miles  below 
the  Rouge.  It  is  about  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance. Between  this  and  the  village  of  Brownsiown  are 
two  creeks  called  Maguaga  and  Broivnstmun. 

29  Little  Huron  enters  lake  Erie  about  7  m.iles  to  the  south 
of  Maiden.  At  its  source  it  communicates  with  Grand  river 
by  a  chain  of  ponds  and  marshes  navigable  for  canoes.  The 
estuaries  of  the  four  last  mentioned  streams  are  obstructed 
with  wild  rice,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

30  Swan  creek,  or  Aux  Cignes  river,  which  enters  lake 
Erie  6  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Little  Huron,  contains  even 
greater  quantities  of  wild  rice  than  the  others.  In  summer  its 
stagnating  water,  charged  with  vegetable  substances  in  solu- 
tion, becomes  putrid  and  absolutely  ropy,  yet  in  that  abomina- 
ble state,  it  is  drank  by  those  who  inhabit  its  shores. 

31  Rocky  creek,  "la  riviere  aux  Rochers."  enters  the  lake 
3  miles  further  south.  This  presents  mill  seats  and  conside- 
rable rapidity  of  current.  The  rocks  in  its  bed  are  limestone; 
a  kind  of  rosk  which  abounds  through  the  whole  territory. 

32  Two  miles  beyond  thi-sis  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek  ;  Pe- 
tite 7iviei'e  aux  Sadies > 

33  .The  eastern  river  Rais'm  enters  Erie  seven  miles  to  the 
sou^h  of  the  latter.  A.t  the  mouth  it  is  about  45  yards  wide, 
and  IS  naviga  .le  for  boats  nearly  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Black  river.  Fifteen  miles  from,  tlie  lake  it  receives  the  river 
Macon. 

34<  Otter  creek  or  riviere  Le  Louire  empties  4  miles  further 
south  ;  and  lastly — 

35  Sivaii  creek,  which  rises  near  the  head  of  Otter  creek, 
enters  the  Maumee  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

Lakes,  Bays,  Islands.  The  Michigan  lake  is  262  miles 
in  length,  15  in  width,  and  731  in  circumference.  On  the  north 
west  it  opens  into  Green  Bay,  vvhich  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
lake.  Michigan  is  superior  to  any  of  tlie  other  lakes  for  navi- 
gation, being  every  where  deep  and  unobstructed.  According 
to  Darby  its  medium  depth  is  900  feet.  Near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity are  several  islands  little  know^n  and  probably  not  veiy 
important,  in  the  strait  which  connects  this  lake  with  lake 
Huron  is  situated  the  island  and  port  of  Makinaiv^  formerly 
called  Mich.limackinac  (the  big  black  turtle,  which  animal  it 
is  sui)pcsed  to  resemble  )  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  lime- 
.stone  nearly  solid.  On  the  south  side  is  a  flat  or  bottom  form- 
ed of  gravel  washed  up  by  the  v/aves  of  the  lake  Upon  this 
the  village  is  built,  Immediately  above  it,  upon  the  brow  of  a 
towering  bank  or  rock,  stands  fort  Makinaw.  At  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  this,  upon  a  still  more  elevated  point, 
is  another  fort,  which  was  built  by  the  British  during  the  last 
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war.  It  was  called  by  them  fort  Georc;e  ;  but  since  the  cessioa 
of  these  posts  to  the  U.  States,  it  has  been  repaired  and  nanned 
fort  Hohiies.  It  commands  fort  Makinaw,  but  having  no  sup- 
ply of  water  it  is  supposed  to  be  untenable  by  an  enemy.  The 
harbour  is  well  sheltered  from  all  but  eastern  winds,  and  the 
anchorage  excellent. 

*'  Sometimes  Makinav/  may  be  discerned  at  the  distance  of 
40  miles,  hanging  like  a  cloud  above  the  horizon.  On  your 
Dearer  approach  it  assumes  a  pyramidical  form,  until  you  arrive 
within  18  or  20  miles,  during  which  it  seems  to  be  gradually 
growing  or  rising  from  the  wat^r,  and  you  now  suppose  your- 
self within  half  that  distance  of  it ;  its  great  height  and  perpen- 
dicular sides  tending  to  create  this  deception.'** 

In  lake  Huron,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Makinaw,  T^ 
another  called  Round  ishmd,  and  another  to  the  south  eastcaL 
led  Bois  Blanc  or  White  Wood  island.  Further  eastward  but 
■within  the  U.  States  lines,  there  has  been  discovered  another 
■which  contains  immense  bodies  of  the  purest  kind  of  Paris 
plaster. 

The  Huron  lake  is  tlie  largest  of  all  the  American  lakes  ex- 
cept lake  Superior,  Its  greatest  length,  which  is  from  east  to 
■west,  is  218  miles,  its  greatest  breadth,  from  fort  St.  Clair  to  its 
northern  shore,  200  miles,  and  its  circumference  812.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  size,  being  generally  above  900  feet 
in  depth.  Com.  St.  Clair,  in  his  expedition  against  Makinaw 
in  1814,  sounded  for  bottom  and  could  not  find  soundings  with 
500  fathoms  of  hue.  During  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  through 
it  to  Makinavy'  the  land  is  far  out  of  sight,  which,  in  clear  wea- 
ther, is  never  the  case  in  Erie  or  Michigan. 

The  Manatoulin  islands  form  a  great  chain,  extending  from 
the  peninsula  of  Cabots  head  to  the  .strait  of  St.  Mary's,  divid- 
ing the  Huron  lengthwise  into  two  lakec. 

Thunder  bay,  upon  the  western  shore  ot  Huron,  at  the 
mouth  of  Thunder  river,  is  about  100  miles  south  of  Makinaw, 
It  receives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  rumbling  noise  which 
the  mariners  generally  hear  as  they  approach  it.  It  is  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  protected  by  a  cluster  of  small  islands  at  its 
mouth  which  bear  the  same  name. 

Saganaw  or  Saganaum  bay  is  about  Y5  m.iles  south  of  this.  It 
is  about  40  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  nearly  100  miles  long. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  very  deep  but  it  is  full  of  shoals  and  utter- 
ly unfit  for  a  harbour.  It  cannot  be  even  approached  with  safe- 
ty on  account  of  the  violent  wind  which  almost  continually  is- 
sues from  it>  There  are,  along  the  west  coast  of  this  lake,- 
several  convenient  harbours  frequented  by  those  who  trade  to 
Makinaw. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  about  30  miles  in  diameter  each  way.  It 
is  stated  that  through  its  whole  extent  (excepting  along  its 
shores)  it  is  invariably  21  feet  deep.  Its  bottom  being  a  perfect 
plain  of  smooth  tenacious  clay.    Its  islands  are  Isle  aux  Pc- 

*  Pittsburgh  Gazette? 
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ches,  Thomson's  island.  Hay  island,  Cheval  Ecarte,  and  Hor- 
sen's  island-  On  the  British  side  it  receives  Buskin,  Thames, 
Belle,  and  Bear  rivers.     Its  shores  are  all  low  and  level.  _ 

In  the  Detroit  river  there  are  some  islands.  1  hat  which  is 
opposite  Maguaga  creek  is  called  Grosse  isle  ;  and  the  one  be- 
fore Maiden,  Bois-blanc.  .,      r         .v  ,, 

In  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie,  about  30  miles  from  che  mouth 
of  Detroit  river,  is  the  very  numerous  cluster  of  islands  called 
Put-in-bay  islands,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  up- 
on Ohio  state.  ,,,.  ,  n„ 

Those  who  sail  from  Erie  town  to  Makmaw  have  generally 
to  stop  for  some  time  in  Put-in-bav,  opposite  those  islands  ;  be- 
cause  the  same  wind  which  brings  vessels  up  the  lake  will  not 
take  them  up  the  Detroit  river. 
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strait  and  river                 -             -  "             '         ]^^ 

Rivers  emptying  into  lake  Erie  -            -              ^'^ 
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To  -which  may  be  added  the  navigation  of  lake  Erie         250 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  &c.  This  territor}-  ha?  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  explored  by  Americans  to  enable  us  to  give 
^complete  description  of  it.  It  is  mostly  level,  and  even  m 
the  hillv  parts  there  are  no  considerable  elevations.  1  he  in- 
terior is  flat  and  interspersed  with  lakes,  ponds  and  marshe*. 
Towards  the  borders,  in  almost  every  direction,  the  tace  ot 
the  country  is  diversified;  in  many  parts  much  broken,  but, 
ineeneral,  apparentlv  excellent  for  cultivation.  The  shoree 
of  Ae  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Detroit  river,  are  low  and  frequently  swampy ; 
fall  of  little  lakes  and  ponds,  but  generally  rich,  andm  many 
places  beautiful.  , 

The  shores  of  lake  Michigan  present  a  range  of  little  sand 
hills,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  waves.  The  rivers  and 
creeks,  here  are  obstructed  at  their  outlets,  and  iTmarkably 
narrow  where  they  enter  the  lake;  but  immediately  behma 
that  range  of  hills  they  are,  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  tor m- 
ed  into  circular  bays  or  lakes.  These  bays  are  generally  full 
of  wild  rice,  and  at  certain  seasons  covered  with  immense  docks 
of  ducks  and  wild  gees^  which  resort  there  tohve  upon  the 
rice. 
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A  great  number  of  prairies,  most  of  them  small,  extend 
across  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
Michigan  lake  to  St.  Clair.  They  present  great  varieties  of 
soil;  some  are  highly  fertile,  while  others  consist  of  barren 
sand.  Those  that  lie  low  are  generally  of  no  value,  on  account 
of  their  wetness.  The  uplands  towards  the  interior  are  most- 
ly well  covered  with  timber ;  the  barren  parts  with  cedar  and 
pine,  chiefly  of  the  long  leaved  species,  but  the  principal  part 
with  oak,  beach,  sugar-tree,  ash,  poplar  and  hickory,  and  in 
the  I'lolier  Iciiid,  black- walnut,  cherry,  bass-wood,  buckeye, 
cucumber,  crab-apple,  black  locust  and  honey  locust.  The 
latter  kind  of  locust  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  rich  bottoms 
of  Huron,  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
it  does  not  grow  in  higher  latitude  than  upon  the  shores  of  De- 
laware. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  the  country  is  near  the  south  eas- 
tern boundary,  for  the  table  land  of  the  interior  seems  general- 
ly to  descend  as  you  proceed  northward,  and  westward  from  the 
high  lands  near  Detroit. 

If  we  pass  round  the  border  of  the  territory,  commencing  at 
the  Maum.ee  Bay,  on  lake  Erie,  we  find  at  first  mill  seats  and 
mills  upon  ihe  creeks  and  rivers  ;  but  nine  or  ten  miles  north  of 
the  river  Raisin  we  find  the  currents  of  the  streams  becoming 
Inggish,  winding  through  marshes  filled  with  wild  rice  and 
Sat'er  lily.  As  we  approacli  the  town  of  Detroit  the  land  ap- 
pears still  more  fiat,  and  the  water  more  stagnant ;  but  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  estuaries  of  the  little  rivers,  10,  12,  and 
15  miles  westward,  we  find  excellent  black  walnut  and  syca- 
more bottoms,  amidst  what  the  yankies  call  fine  rolling  land. 
Around  Detroit  the  country  is  beautiful  and  naturally  rich. 
North  of  Detroit,  along  the  Huron  river,  atMachonee's  village, 
the  land  is  of  the  best  quahty,  producing  corn  and  other  grain 
as  abundantly  as  the  richest  parts  of  tiie  Ohio  country.  The 
Huron  bottoms  are  the  best  in  the  territory  and  are  unusually 
■wide.  The  new  alluvion  timber  is,  sycamore,  elm.  maple,  Sec. 
the  dry  bottom  land  has  black  walnut,  and  the  timber  which 
generally  accompanies  it,  to  wit ;  hickory,  black  locust,  honey 
locust,  cherry,  basswood,  &c.  the  highland  has  oak,  hickory 
and  ash.  All  these  are  of  large  growth,  indicating  a  soil  and 
cUmate  more  genial  than  one  could  expect  in  this  latitude. 

Along  the  straits  of  St.  Clair,  as  we  approach  lake  Huron, 
we  find  much  barren  pme  covered  country,  interspersed  with 
prairies  and  large  tracts  of  good  walnut  land  The  district  on 
the  shores  of  lake  Huron  presents  the  s  \me  varied  character, 
but  generally  good.  As  we  proceed  north  we  find  sugar  tree 
the  prevailing  timber. 

Climate,  Diseases,  See.  With  regard  to  temperature,  Mi- 
chigan territory  is  far  more  moderate  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer than  any  place  in  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.    Ii?  winter  there  is   a  lopger  duration  of  regulai' 
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Gold  than  is  usual  in  Pennsj'lvania ;  and  this  is  more  observable 
along  the  coasts  of  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  is  not  generally  greater  than  it  is  at  Pittsburgh.  Judging 
from  a  series  of  observations  made  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1817, 
■\ve  must  beheve  that  the  summers  are  remarkably  mild. 
From  the  4th  of  Aug.  to  the  4th  of  Sept.  the  thermometer 
(Fahren.)  never  stood  higher  at  noon  tiian  70  degrees,  while 
m  the  mornings  and  evenings  it  often  fell  to  46. 

General  liull  represents  it  as  superior  to  Massachusetts, 
both  vvith  respect  to  the  moderation  of  the  seasons  and  the 
healthiness  of  the  climate.  But  such  innumerable  and  immense 
bodies  of  stagnating  water  must,  during  summer,  in  any  habi- 
table latitude  be  unhealthy.  Accordingly  we  iind  prevalent 
there  the  diseases  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  fevers,  jaundice, 
and  dysentery,,particularly  the  latter. 

Pi? CD vc TICKS ,  Sec.  This  territory  is-  superabundantly  sup- 
plied with  excellent  fish.  The  most'plentiful  is  the  white  fish 
©r  Ticamang.or  salmon  trout.  There  are  besides  great  quan- 
tities of  an  adnr'rable  kind  of  black  trout,  (a  small  species)  of 
black  bass,  carp,  and  many  other  inferior  sorts.  In  soiiie  of  the 
settlements  the  peGX^le  do  little  else  than  catch  fish  and  drink 
^vhiskey. 

Ducks  and  wild  geese,  during  spring  and  autumn,  resort  here 
in  millions  to  feed  upon  the  wild  rice  (foUe  avoine)  and  any 
quantity  of  them  may  be  shot  without  difficulty.  All  kinds  of 
game,  particularly  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  plentiful. 

Orchard  trees  thrive  and-  bear  well  wherever  they  have 
been  planted  in  this  territory ;  and  common  grain  grows  as 
•well  here  as  in  Ohio  state.  Potatoes  grow  remarkably  well, 
better  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  many  of  the  wretched,  lazy  French,  who  live  along  the- 
^pres,  use. no  other  condiment  to  their  fisl*: 
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Huron  'of  St.  Clair)    57o        2  •;    must   be     about 

Micliilifnackinac         599        1  Mackinaw  J    14,000. 

In  1807  Gen.  Hull  purchased  for  the  United  States  the  In- 
dian claim  for  7,000  000  acres  in  the  south  east  corner  of  the 
territory.  This  purchase  extends  from  Maumee  along  the 
shore  of  lake  Erie,  Detroit  river  and  St.  Clair  lake  and  strait 
as  far  as  Saganavv  bay,  with  the  exception  of  the  folio wmg  In- 
dian reservations — 

A  tract  6  miles  square  on  the  Maumee  above  Roche  de  Bieuf. 

1  do.       3  miles  square  on  the  same  above  the  oldU.  States' 
cession. 

1  do.       4  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  inclu- 
ding Wogan  and  Mishkemau's  villages. 

1  do.       3  do.      do.      at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Macon  and 
Raisin. 

4  do.       1  do.       do.       on  the  river  Rouge — Segui savin's  and 
Tanquish's  villages. 

1  do.       3  do.      do.       on  l<:ke  St.  Clair,  above  the  mouth  of 
Huron,  including  Machonee's  vdlages. 

6  Sections  to  be  chosen  hereatte-  by  the  Indians  in  any  unset- 
tled land  :  besides  considerable  reservations  at  Brownstown 
and  Maguaga,  the  village  of  Myeerah  (\\  alk-in-the- Water.) 

The  Indian  claim  to  some  small  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the 
territory  tias  b^en  extinguished,  for  the  sake  of  gainmg  certain 
mihtary  positions. 

The  bodv  of  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Nov.  17,  1807,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  aline  running  'iirectly  north  from  fort 
Defiance.  Two  millions  of  acres  of  bounty  lands  were  ordered 
by  government  to  be  surveyed  on  the  east  side  of  that  boundary  ; 
but  t^^.  land  being  found  not  good  for  cultivation,  by  reason  of 
the  uTirnber  of  its  ponds,  lakes  and  swamps,  the  surveying  was 
discontinued.  Thetnct  of  country  lying  immediately  east  of 
thac  "  military  distnct"  h^s  since  been  surveyed  for  publtG 
sale,  and  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 

o  2 
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Tn  1819  governor  Cass  purchased  the  claim  of  the  Chlppe« 
T^:  y-  for  a  ciistr.d  coutaifiing  cibout  six  millions  of  acres — Iving 
at  the  T.-orth  end  y>l  Hull's  purchase  It  includes  the  Sagdnaw 
and  several  of  it^^  tributaries,  extending  from  Saganaw  bay 
v.oriliy, ;ud to  Thu&dev  bay  and  westward  60  miles. 

Trvjr,  s.  jDetroit,  called  by  courtesy  a  city,  stands  upon  the 
i.  -  1 :,  oi  Detroit  river,  about  6  miles  below  lake  St.  Clair,  and 
18  inile.s  acrth  of  the  British  foit  Maiden  It  was  founded  by 
the  French  above  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  was  totally  ournt 
down  in  1805,  and  has  been  since  rebuilt  upon  an  improved 
plan.  It  now  contains  about  300  buildings — two- thirds  of  them 
frames  ;  the  rest  brick  and  stone  with  a  fevv  of  hewn  logs.  It 
has  three  streets  parallel  with  the  shore,  intersected  at  right 
ang'es  by  six  streets,  and  several  alleys.  There  is  no  street 
Ufon  the  shore,  a  circumstance  which  injures  the  appearance 
of  the  town;  notwithstanding  which  its  situation  renders  it 
agreeable  and  even  picturesque.  There  is  a  line  of  pickets  en- 
closing the  town ;  a  work  executed  by  gen.  Hull  when  he  held 
it  during  the  last  war.  It  has  several  wooden  wharves.  One 
of  them,  which  was  erected  by  the  United  States,  is  140  feet 
long,  and  will  admit  vessels  of  400  tons  to  lie  beside  it.  The 
United  States'  store  is  a  large  handsome  house.  There  is  a 
kind  of  nunnery  here,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
■  Detroit  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  with  the  In- 
dians, to  whom  goods  are  generally  sold  at  exorbitant  profit. 
The  French,  who  constitute  probably  a  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, have  no  enterprize  in  business,  but  are  excessively  fond  of 
amusements,  particularly  music,  dancing,  and  smoking  With 
regard  to  complexion  a  great  part  of  those  who,  through  habit 
cr  compliment,  are  called  white  people,  differ  little  from  their 
Pottawatami  neighbours,  a  circumstance  owing  to  their  fre- 
quent exposure  upon  the  waters.  Volney  observes  that  the  la- 
dies in  general  resemble  the  Arabian  Bedwins,  par.icularly  in 
their  shark  shaped  (low  cornered)  mouths  and  tyger  teeth. 
Most  of  them  have  lively,  expressive,  agreeable  countenances. 

Detroit  fort  stands  upon  a  low  ridge  about  200  yards  in  the 
rear  of  the  town.  On  every  side  of  it  the  ground  is  low  and 
marshy. 

Mackinaiv,  the  scite  of  which  has  already  been  described,  is' 
the  great  mart  of  Indian  trade.  Annually  goods  to  the  value  of 
half  a  miUion  of  dollars  or  upwards  are  shipped  to  this  town, 
and  from  thence  distributed  in  boats  or  canoes  around  all  the 
north-western  lakes  and  their  tributaries.  Some  of  those  boats 
reqrare  two  years  to  go  to  their  places  of  destination,  dispose  of 
their  cargoes  and  return.  Here,  as  at  Detroit, the  peop%  are 
poor,  because  they  are  incomparably  indolent.  The  wages  of 
con.mon  labourers  are  often  as  high  as  two  dollars  a  day.  Po- 
tatoes may  be  raised  with  culture  incredibly  slight;  and  yet 
they  raise  little.    "  They  set  their  net,s  at  night  and  draw  theiij 
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in  the  morning,  and  drink  whiskej-  the  balance  of  the  day.  They 
keep  great  numbers  of  dogs  which  they  frequently  use  for  dra\y- 
ing  their  sie^ghs  These;  .mmals  live  like  their  mast-.^rs  up- 
on iish.  A  Frenchman  at  Detroit,  some  time  ago,  complahied 
to  an  officer  that  the  soldiers  had  killed  all  his  dogs  but  nmei" 

On  the  north  side  of  Mackiaaw  island  there  are  a  few  small 
half  cultivated  spots  called  farms,  which  furnish  a  supply  of 
potatoes,  and  the  wild  meadows  on  the  neighbouring  mainland 
afford  them  plenty  of  hay. 

There  are  no  settlements  of  white  people  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory except  those  along  the  eastern  shores  ;  and  that  at  Macki- 
naw ;  and  some  now  commencing  on  the  shore  of  Michigan. 
At  some  places,  particularly  on  St.  Clair  river,  the  habitations 
are  so  close  along  the  shore  that  they  look  like  a  continual  vil- 
lage for  many  miles. 

Monroe  is  the  name  of  a  town  lately  commenced  on  the  riv- 
er Raisin. 

The  Indian  villages  are— 

Inhabitants.        Houses. 
Brownstown  on  Brownstown  river        Vvyandots  25 

Maguaga  on  Moguaga  river  "do.         -         -      19 

Tendaganees  village  on  Maumee  do.  Ottowas  at  Roche  de  Bauf 
Wagon's  village  on  Maumee  do 

M'lShkemaus  on  do  do 

Makonee's  at  the  river  Huron  do 

A  village  at  L'  Arbre  Cruche  do  Roman  Catholic>st 

A  Chippewa  village  on  Saganaw  river  lately  sold 
4  or  5  villages  on  Black  river  Mianiies 

2  villages  on  the  Rouge  river  Pottawataraies 

Sevei  al  villages  on  the  St.  Josephs  do 

A  village  on  river  Raisin  at  the  mouth 

of  Macon         -  -  Pottawatimies 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the  territory  is  estimated 
at  3,000. 

Commerce.  This  territory'  exports  furs,  chiefly  of  the  Bea- 
ver and  muskrat ;  besides  these  the  skins  of  the  otter,  racoon, 
fox,  wild-cat,  martin,  rabbit,  bear,  wolf,  elk,  and  deer.  The 
annual  amount  is  about  S  150,000.  In  exchange  they  receive 
B  it:sh  goods.  Their  white  fisu  will  no  doubt  hereafter  con- 
stitute an  important  article  of  commerce  as  they  can  supply 
the  whole  western  country  with  that  article.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  wi'd  rice  may  be  found  a  valuable 
production,  and  a  staple  in  their  trade.  Their  imports  are  salt, 
tiour,  pork,  beef,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  lard  and  whiskey  ;  which 
are  received  chiefly  in  exchange  for  iish,  apples,  cider,  &c, 
Tl^  shipping  amounts  to  about  600  tons. 

History.  About  the  year  1633  the  French  established  mi- 
litary trading  posts  at  Detroit  and  Michilimakinac.  Their 
Canadian  possessio^i;?  were  aever  extended  further  north-west^ 
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ward  than  to  the  latter  place;  and  both  of  these  posts  were 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  their  es- 
tablishinents  upon  the  Mississippi,  then  forming  or  projected, 
and  the  town:--  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  they  held  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence 

No  remarkable  event  occurred  in  this  quarter  so  long  as  the 
French  authorities  remained  here,  so  perfect  was  the  peac6 
that  subsisted  between  them  and  all  the  Indian  nations. 

In  1759  the  British  army  under  gen.  Wolfe  captured  Que- 
bec ;  Hud  in  the  succeeding  year  France  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain all  tlieir  claims  in  Canada,  including  therein  the  two  forts 
of  Detroit  and  Michihmakinac.  In  1763  the  latter  place  was 
taken  througli  stratagem  by  a  combined  army  of  Hurons,  Mia- 
mis,  Chippewas,  Ottoways,  Pottowatamies,  Saukes  and  Missa- 
sangies,  and  some  of  other  tribes,  amounting  in  all  to  about  3000 
warriors,  and  commanded  by  the  great  Saukee  (called  by  some 
a  Miami)  chief  Pontiac.  Few  lives  were  lost  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Montreal.  Pontiac,  embolden- 
ed by  success,  proceeded  against  Detroit — and  proposed  to 
treat  for  peace  with  the  commandant — Major  Gladwin  Un- 
der this  pretence  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  fort,  accompa- 
nied by  a  select  band  who  had  guns  cut  short  and  concealed 
with  other  arms  under  their  blankets.  It  had  been  agreed 
among  them  that,  upon  a  concerted  signal,  they  were  to  com- 
mence a  general  massacre.  However  Major  Gladwin  obtain- 
ed from  a  squaw  some  intimition  of  their  design,  and  by  a  sea- 
sonable precaution  he  prevented  the  catastrophe — suffering  the 
delegates  to  march  back  without  any  other  punishment  than  a 
reprimand.  They  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  several  months ;  during  which  many  skirmishes 
happened,  and  the  garrison  became  greatly  reduced.  In  one 
of  those  rencontres,  which  occurred  at  a  place  since  called 
Bloody  Bridge,  captain  Delzil  and  the  piincipal  part  of  his  de- 
tachment consisting  of  200  men  fell  the  victims  of  savage  cun- 
ning and  cruelty.  Shortly  afterwards  a  British  schooner  enter- 
ed the  str. it  witli  a  reinforcement;  but  at  the  head  of  what 
has  since  been  called  Fighting  island  she  was  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians  in  canoes  They  attempted  to  board- 
but  some  of  the  sailors  called  out  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine, 
which  immediately  dispersed  the  assailants,  and  the  schooner 
was  suffered  to  proceed.     The  siege  was  then  raised. 

The  Revolutionary  vvar  caused  alliances  to  be  formed  be- 
tween the  British  and  Indians,  which  have  never  since  been  en- 
tirely broken.  After  the  termination  of  that  vvar  the  British 
held  the  Michigan  posts  untdthe  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty  (in 
1796)  and  since  which  period  they  remained  in  the  p(  ssession 
of  the  U  States,  until  the  l5th  August  1812,  when  Detroit  was 
surrendered  by  gen.  Hall  to  the  British  and  Indian  army  under 
the  c(;muiand  ofgei;.  Bruck.  Shortly  after  that  Makinaw  was 
captured  by  stratagem, 
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In  October  1813  general  Harrison  defeated  the  British  armv 
at  the  Thames  or  Moravian  towrs,  and  recovered  possess- on 
f)f  the  whole  tcri-itory,  witli  the  exception  of  Makinaw  which 
^Yas  not  delivered  mitilthe  conclusion  of  the  v/av  in  1B13; 


SKETCH  OF 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

.The  south  boundary  of  Virginia  is  the  line  of  north  latitude 
2,6''  30'.  On  the  west  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  a  part  of  the 
Cumberland  mountain  separate  it  from  Kentucky.  On  tlie 
north-west  the  Ohio  river  separates  it  from  Ohio  state.  It  is 
separated  from  Pennsylvania  by  a  line  running  directly  south 
from  Mill  creek  near  Georgetown,  to  the  line  of  lat.  39^  43', 
and  then  from  that  point  directly  east  until  it  touches  a  line  run- 
ning north  from  the  main  source  of  the  Potomac  river.  This 
latter  line  together  witli  the  river  Potomac  and  Chesapeake 
bay  separate  it  froni  Maryland.  The  remainder  of  its  east  bor- 
der is  upon  the  Atlantic.  In  this  sketch  I  refer  only  to  tJiat 
part  which  is  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  proper — the 
spine  of  the  Appalachian  range.  That  part  includts  nearly 
^0,000,000  of  acres. 

West  Virginia  is  watered  by  the  following  streams,  all  of 
■vvhich  flow  into  the  Ohio :. 

1  Cheat  river,  a  branch  of  the  Monongahela. 

2  East  branch  of  the  Monongahela. 

3  The  West  or  main  branch  of  the  Monongahela.  From  the 
^vest  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  town  of  Parkersburgh, 
below  Marietta,  the  largest  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ohio 
on  the  Virginia  side  are  only  creeks. 

4  Little  Kenhawa,  which  ri^es  >  ear  the  heads  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela, debouches  three  miles  above  Blannerhasset*s  Is- 
land at  Parkersburgh. 

5  The  Great  Kenhawa  nses  in  North  Carolina,  and,  after 
running  40  or  50  miles  north,  entei^s  this  state  throu^ih  the  A.1- 
legheny  valley  ;  it  then  runs  north-westerly  about  60  miles  and 
tlien  passing  mto  the  Cumberland  valley  it  runs  north  about  70 
miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Green  Briar  river.  From  that 
point  it  runs  north-west,  and  at  the  dist  ince  of  about  50  miles 
passes  the  Cumberland  mountain  by  a  cataract.  From  that  it 
continues  nearly  the  same  course  80  or  90  miles  to  the  town  of 
Point  Pleasant  where  it  enters  the  Ohio  Green  Briar  river 
likewise  waters  the  Cumberland  valley,  running  S.  S.  W.  and 
meeting  the  Kenhawa  nearly  in  a  direct  line.  Elk  river  rises 
^ear  the  sources  of  the  Monongahela,  aad  after  running  soutif^ 
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west  near  100  miles  along  the  west  side  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain,  enters  the  Kenhawa.  On  the  south  side  the  Kea- 
liawa  receives  the  Yellow  river  and  Louisa  river,  both  of  which 
are  incons'derable  streams. 

6  BigGuyandot  river  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  about  13  miles  above  the  Big  Sandy. 

7  Big  Sandy  river  is  the  boundary  between  this  state  and 
Kentucky.  It  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  runs 
^tnerally  a  north  course.     It  is  about  100  miles  in  length. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  &c.  This  end  of  the  state 
consists  almost  entirely  of  mountains  and  hills.  Between  the 
Cumberland  and  Allegheny  mountains  there  is  a  valley  or 
range  of  low  country  which  reaches  quite  across  the  state,  but 
very  httle  of  it  is  ftit.  In  this  valley,  along  the  south  branch 
of  the  Kenhawa,  is  a  tract  of  land  called  the  Great  Meadows. 
Korth  of  the  Kenhawa  the  Green  Briar  division  of  the  valley 
is  narrow  and  broken.  West  of  the  Cumberland  mountain 
the  basis  of  the  country  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile  even  upon  the  tops  of  the  most  rugged  ridges.  The  Ohio 
bottoms  are  uniformly  rich  except  where  they  are  marshy.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  all  the  best  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  are 
subject  to  inundation,  v/hich  is  rarely  the  case  with  marshy 
bottoms.  The  greater  part  of  Wer»t  Virginia  is  equal  to  any 
part  of  the  U.  States  for  producing  most  kinds  of  small  grain. 

Natural  Productions.  Coal  abounds  through  the  great- 
er— probably  through  the  whole  of  this  region.  Iron  has  been 
found  In  many  places,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  schistose 
part  of  the  mountains  contain  that  metal.  Salt  waf^r  of  very 
unusual  strength  has  been  obtained  very  copiously,  and  at  sev- 
eral different  places  near  the  Kenhawa  river.  The  lowest  bo- 
rings are  at  Thirteen  mile  creek,  (13  miles  from  the  Ohio)  but 
the  most  extensive  estabhshments  are  about  70  miles  irom  tue 
Ohio.  The  product  of  the  different  wells  is  from  90  to  ]  30  gal- 
lons of  the  water  for  each  bushel  The  price  of  that  indispen- 
sible  article  has  been  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  mar- 
ket along  the  Ohio  since  the  establishment  of  the  Kenhawa 
Sail  works. 

Natural  Curiosities.  In  the  flats  of  Kenhawa,  about 
67  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  there  is  a  large  hole  or  | 
basin  in  the  ground  from  ^liich  a  strong  current  of  bituminous 
vapour  continually  issues,  and  occasions  an  agitation  of  the  sand 
around  the  edge  of  the  hole.  On  presenting  a  torch  within  18  ' 
inches  of  the  orifice  the  vapour  takes  fire  and  burns  sometimes  -;, 
for  2  or  3  dc^ys,  and  sometimes  not  longer  than  20  mhiutes,  and 
as  it  ceases  seems  to  be  at  that  time  exhausted.  Sometimes  the  ; 
hole  contams  water  which  is  very  cold,  but  is  kept  m  continual  1 
ebullition  by  the  v  ipour.  W:ien  the  vapour  is  ignited  ttie  wa-  ■ 
.t^,r  becomes  healed,  and  soon  entirely  dissipated  into  stean\.  j 
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This  hole  is  large  enough  to  contain  30  or  40  gallons.  On  the 
Sandy  river  tnere  is  another  similar  one  which  la  -nach  smaller. 
*'  On  the  Great  Kenhawa  near  the  mouth  of  EK  river  there  is 
a  large  mass  ot  bUck  (1  suppose  vegetable)  earth,  so  soit  as  to 
be  penetrated  by  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  ;  out  oi"  th*"  hole 
so  made  tiiere  frequently  issues  a  stream  of  h\  drogen  gas  wnich 
■Will  burn  for  u  time  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  tnere  are 
ccnstdur  streams  oi  that  gas  which,  it  is  said,  when  once  I'.ght- 
edwill  burn  tor  several  weeks.'*  Ma^lurey 

TovN^s.  Wheeling  is  about  50  miles  (by  the  road)  distant 
from  Pittsburgh  and  25  from  Steubenviile.  Being  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  national  road  from  Washing  m  city  to  Ohio 
statetouches  ifte  Ohio  river,  it  will  probably  soonbecome  a  place 
of  trade  and  importance.  Otherwise  its  scite  is  inconvenient  as 
it  is  btiilt  on  an  elevated  but  narrow  flat  at  the  foot  of  a  steepet 
lidge,  which  allows  only  breadth  of  ground  tor  one  stre  along 
the  shore.  Tliere  is  a  piece  of  handsome  bottom  below  the 
town,  but  it  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  and  t)ie  ridge 
above  is  almost  precipitous  on  both  sides,  with  scarcely  breudth 
of  gi'ound  on  its  top  sufficient  for  the  road  which  now  occu- 
pies it 

Charlestoivn  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ohio  shore  about 
15  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  o 
Buffalo  creek.  It  has  httle  trade,  but  is  a  plaee  of  considera- 
ble embarkation  for  the  fiour  and  ether  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  stone  ware,  another 
of  qu.^ens  ware,  aad  one  of  gl  iss  ware  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent merchant  mills  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  supply  of 
coal  is  inexhaustable  and  remarkably  convenient.  The  mar- 
ket is  veiy  cheap  for  all  the  common'articies  of  subsistence  :  in 
short  it  seems  better  suited  for  the  estabhshment  of  manufac- 
tures than  an)  other  town  in  the  western  country. 

There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  Kenha- 
wa river,  60  miles  from  the  Ohio,  which  contains  the  court- 
house of  Kenhawa  county 

Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  Kenhawa,  is  a  small  vil- 
lage containing  about  20  or  30  families,  but  its  scite  appears  to 
be  well  chosen. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  best  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio  may  be  established  throu,g;h  this  state. 
The  James  river  is  navigable  to  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  creek  : 
fi'om  that  point  to  the  Green  Briar  river  near  its  mouth  is  50 
miles  ;  or  to  the  Kenhawa  100  miles.  The  portage  road  across 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  which  separates  these  two  rivers, 
could  be  made  without  any  declination  greater  than  5  degrees. 
The  junction  of  the  Delaware  aad  Chesapeake  by  the  Raritoa 
canal  would  in  that  way  estabhs:i  a  onaectioa  be^veen  Pnila- 
delphia  and  the  western  country  of  inestimable  importance  to 
botb. 


STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ExTEXT,  BcrxDATtiTs,  &c.  P-iy^ns,  Face  of  the  CorXTKY,  Soil,  SvC- 
GKOLXiY,  Natukal  PrcdCctio^'s,  Climate,  Cuhiosities. 

Kenluckv  is  il7  miles  in  iength,  (from  West  Long.  4°  44'  to 
12^  W  and'  170  nViks  in  breadtii'that  is  from  North  Lat.  36^  30'  to 
39^  12'.  Its  area  ts  40,110  square  vniles  or  25,670,000  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tne  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  llHnois  :  on  the  west  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Missouri  State,  on  the 
south  by  the  line  of  North  Lat.  36°  30'  which  sf^parates  it  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  :  on  the  Soutfi  East  by  a  part  of  the  Cumberland 
chain  of  mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Great  Sandy  River,  both 
of  which  hmits  separate  it  from  tlie  state  ot  Virj^niia.  A  dispute 
iias  arisen  between  ihe  states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with  re- 
gard to  the  line  which  sejjarates  them.  It  -was  first  surveyed  10 
miles  further  north  than  the  prescribed  latitude  of  36'^  30',  and 
•astof  tl\e  Cumberland  river  ii  has  been  occupi<:d  by  settlers  loca- 
ted under  the  authority  of  N.  Carolina,  (as  the  rest  of  Tennessee 
was.)  The  tract  inclad.  d  between  the  Cumberland  and  Mississip- 
pi rivers,  has  lately  been  purchased  from  the  Chickasaws,  end  tiiere 
the  government  of  Kentucky  has  taken  possession  .^star  as  the  true 
chartered  line  of  latitude  ;  whether  it  can  claim  to  the  same  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Cumberland  is  questionable. 

Riters.  The  Ohio  passes  along  the  north  border  of  the  state  65Q 
miles,  and  receives  in  that  distance  on  the  south  side,  seven  large 
rivers,  besides  several  small  ones.  The  large  ones  are  Great  San- 
dy, Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Greene,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee 
rivers. 

Great  Samly  rises  in  Tirginia,  between  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Cu)'>b_rla!idmou!tains,  near  the  head  w.ttrs  of  Cumberland  River-e 
It  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  about  loO  miles  in  leiigth. 
It  is  navi:: able  as  far  as  the  Wasciota  mountains, — about  60  miles. 
Its  main  course  is  north.  Tiie  west  fork  of  it,  which  is  the  maia 
rive;,  receives  on  the  west  side,  Sneiby,  Bear.  Baltic's,  Point,  and 
Blane  creeks.  On  the  east  side  it  receives  no  streams  worthy  of 
notice. 

Licking  river  likewise  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  after  pursuing  a  north  west  eoiir?e  about  200  miles,  e.sters 
the  Ohio  at  Newport,  opposite  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  It  receives 
tlie  litt'ie  Licking  about  40  miiles  from  its  mouth.  Its  other  tributa- 
ries are  remarkably  few  and  smiali  considering  length.  It  runs 
over  abed  ot  limestone  through  the  fissures  of  which  it  almost  en- 
tirely disappears  in  dry  weatlier. 

Kentucky  river  has  its  m.tin  source  between  those  of  the  Licking 
and  the  Cumberland  rivers.    It  is  aboTe  200  miles  ia  leuj^ih  ;  is 
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-navlgableiabout  150  miles,  and  is  about  150  yards  wide  at  its  mcuthv 
Its  head  waters  are  called  "South  Fork,  Middle  Fork,  and  North 
Fork,"  Elkhorn  river,  and  Eagle  Creek.  On  the  west  side  it  re» 
©eives  Middle  Fork,  Red  bird  Fork,  and  Dick's  river. 
^  Sa/t  river,  ^vhich  enters  the  Ohio  28  miles  below  the  Falls, 
as  navigable  about  150  miles.  On  the  north  it  receives  Bra- 
aheer's  creek  and  Floyd's  Fork.  On  t^je  south  it  receives  Rol- 
hng  Fork,  of  which  Beech  Fork  is  a  considerable  branch. 

_  Greene  river  has  its  source  near  Dicks  river,  and  after  run- 
ning nearly  a  west  course  above  200  miles  it  enters  the  Ohi» 
•r  miles  above  the  mouth  cf  the  Wabash.  On  theiiorth  side  it 
receives  Nolin's  cireek,  Rough  creek  and  Panther  creek.  Or 
the  south  side  it  receives  Little  Barren  river.  Great  Barren 
Tiver,  which  rises  near  where  the  Cumberland  river  intersects 
the  Tennessee  line.  Muddy  river  and  Pond  river. 

Tradeiuater  rises  in  a  bend  of  the  Cumberland  and  flows  into 
4lie  Ohio  100  miles  below  Greene  river. 

Cumba-tand  river  rises  near  the  east- end  oFthe -state.  After 
•a  .course  of  about  200  miles  it  enters  Tennessee  state— runs 
about  200  hundred  miles  through dt  and  returns  to  Kentucky- 
through  which  it  then  runs  about  80  miles  and  debouches  into 
the  Ohio,  67.miles  from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  300  yards  wide 
atlts  mouth  and  is  navigable  for  ships  200  miles  to  Nashville  in 
Tennessee  ;  and  for  boats  200  miles  further.  As  far  as  Nash- 
ville it  generally  has  20  feet  of  water  frona  November  to  June, 
Trith  an  unobstructed  channel  and  very  gentle  current.  On 
the  north  side  it  receives  Laurel,  Rockcastle,,  Red  and  Little 
Tivers. 

On  che -south  Obie's  river  difwHicih  W61T  river  is  a  branch. 

Tennessee  river  crosses  the  west  end  of  the  state  nearly  pa- 
irallel  with  the  Cumberland,  and  debouches  into  the  Ohio  13 
jniles  below  it, 

KasJ:i)m?nfi.asis .a  smsll  river  whichflo ws into  tlie Mississip- 
pi about  55  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Kentucky  except  the  one  called  the 
P^nd  in  JeiFerson  county.  It  is  about  4  miles  in  length  anS 
«4wo  in  breadth.    It  contains  one  island. 

Face  of  the  Country.  Kentucky  has  so  often  been  calle<l 
4he  garden  of  the  world,  that  most  people  overrate  its. fertihty. 
It  is  tnie  that  no  tract  in  the  Atlantic  country  is  at  all  compa- 
rable to  it ;  yet  there  ar«  many  millions  of  acres  west  of 
the  Allegheny  .mountains  guite  as  rich,  and-in  some  places  pos- 
sessed of  greater  natural  adv  antages. 

The  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  have  already  been  described  in  the 
geography  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  states.  In  the  rear  of 
the  bottoms  and.parallel  with  them,  there  is  a  tract  from  fi\|C 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  extending  the  wliole  length  of  the  state, 
much  broken  by  thedeep  rugged  vallies  of  the'^streams  which 
pass  from  the  interior  through  it.  To  account  for  this,  and  for 
taost  of  the  striking  features  of  this  part  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
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ley,  it  must  be  remembered  the  soil  of  Kentucky  artel  Tennes- 
see, and  some  parts  of  the  adjoining  states,  rests  upon  strata  of 
secondary  or  fiat  limestone.  In  some  places  a  great  many 
successive  layel^s  of  limestone  and  earth  have  been  worn 
through  by  the  streams  until  the  banks  liave  become  abrupt 
precipices  of  great  depth.  The  borders  of  such  streams  are 
dry  and  comparatively  st-erile.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  state,  and  particularly  all  along  the  Ohio,  the  most  eleva- 
ted tracts  are  the  richest,  excepting  the  brows  of  the  river 
hills. 

The  central  part  of  the  state,  ealled  the  **  Eflihorn  Tract,"' 
tliatis,  the  country  immediately  south  of  the  ranges  of  brokea 
land  above  mentioned,  is  the  celebrated  rich  part  of  Kentuc- 
ky. This  tract  which  is  about  150  miles  long  and  100  at  iis 
greatest  breadth,  includes  the  counties  Mason,  Fleming,  Bath, 
Montgomery,  Woodford,  Clark,  Bourbon,  Nicholas,  Fayette, 
Scott,  Harrison,  Franklin,  Mercer,  J.essamine,  Mad'son,  Gar- 
rard, Casej',  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Greene.  It  lies  be- 
tween Little  Sandy  and  Salt  rivers,  and  is  watered  chiefly 
by  the  Lickingj  Kentucky,  and  Salt  rivers  and  their  bran- 
ches. 

The  surface  of  this  part  is  gently  undulating  without  any 
marshy  flats,  and  without  any  steep  ascents  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally black,  but  sometim.es  red  and  sometimes  the  colour  of 
ashes.  On  the  summits  of  ridges  the  vegetable  mould  is  fre- 
quently found  twenty  feet  deep  ;  but  it  becomes  gradually  thin- 
ner as  you  approach  the  borders  of  the  streams.  The  bottoms 
are  narrow,  Ijutthe  oak  land  which  com>monly  skirts  them,  of- 
ten extends  to  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles.  In  such  pla- 
ces the  soil  is  dry,  hard  ai\d  comparatively  poor.  The  trees  of 
the  uplands  are  black  walnut,  black- cherry/,  honey-locust, 
buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar  tree,  mulberry,  cotton-wood,  elm, 
iish,  witii  great  quantities  of  grape  vines.  There  is  little  or  no 
underwood.  Formerly  the  ground  was  covered  witli  reed 
cane,  but  this  has  been  destroyed  by  the  cattle,  as  it  constituted 
a  luxuriant  pasture.  Its  place  has  been  sup])iied  by  a  natural 
_grass called  "■  nimble  will,"  which  is  rather  short  but  very  nu- 
tritious and  much  better  than  the  cane. 

Scarcely  any  fallen  timber  is  to  be  seen  on  the  ground,  but 
the  growing  trees  are  chiefly  young,  small  and  in  most  places 
thinly  set.  There  are  in  fact,  many  circumstances  which 
strongly  indicate  that  the  country  has  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  prairie  condition.  One  of  the  great  evils  felt  here— 
the  only  very  important  one,  is  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dry 
seasons;  whereas  the  poorer  parts  of  the  state  are  supplied 
with  springs  sufficiently  numerous  and  durable.  Ip  the  cen- 
tral parts  the  brooks,  and  even  some  of  the  small  rivers  are 
dried  up  occasionally. 

Witliin  the  limits 'which  I  have  here  assigned  to  the  fertile 
region,  there  is  a  tract,  principaUy  included  in  Nelson  county, 
and  lying  between  Greene  river  and  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt 
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i-iver,  a  great  part  of  which  is  considerably  different  from  the 
surrounding  countrj^ ;  being  rather  broken  and  barren,  but 
good  for  pasturage.  Originally  it  was  covered  ^vith  grass,  and 
not  with  cane  like  rich  lands.  Small  grain  therefore  grows 
well  in  all  the  arable  parts  of  it. 

The  east  and  south  east  cjirarters  of  the  state  present  a 
range  of  mountainous  country,  along  the  boundary,  and  a  still 
wider  range  of  hilly  land  between  that  and  the  interior.  In 
these  ranges  the  Big  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Cumber- 
land rivers  have  their  sources.  Here  we  see  nothing  but  steep 
irregular  ridges  through  which  the  streams  have  formed  deep 
dark  glens  and  rugged  precipices;  the  fronts  of  which  (some- 
times three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  height)  present  the  edges  of 
alternate  layers  of  earth  limestone,  and  often  rolled  pebbles, 
sand,  &.C.  down  to  their  very  bases.  Some  of  the  breaks  rise 
in  deep  circular  glens  called  coves^  each  of  which  has  a  gap 
at  one  side  for  the  stream  to  pass  out.  Their  bottonttj  are  per- 
fectly level,  and  sometimes  50  acres  in  extent,  but  generally 
less  than  half  that  size.  The  sides  of  the  hills  vhich  surround 
them,  are  covered  with  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  poplar  and 
gum  :  but  t]\e  trees  of  the  cove  bottoms  are  beech,  black  wal- 
nut, sugar  tree,  elm,  poplar,  and  hackbevry  ;  closely  set  and  of 
enormous  size,  with  no  undergrowth  but  cane.  Poplars  are 
often  found  in  such  places  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Those  dis- 
mal gloomy  retreats,  which  nut  a  breath  of  air  ever  disturbs, 
are  often  chosen  for  places  of  residence. 

The  southern  part  of  Kentucky,  particularly  that  part 
■which  lies  between  the  Greene  and  Cumberlaiid  rivers,  is  cal- 
led '  the  Barrens,'  •  the  Oak,'  'the  Knob  district,'  &c  The 
northern  part  ot  it  is  watered  by  the  Great  Barren  river  and 
its  branches  ;  the  south  part  by  the  R  d  r-ver,  a  branch  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  its  numer-ous  branches;  the  east  part  by 
Rock-castle  river.  Buck  creek,  Putman*s  creek,  and  other  head 
branches  of  the  Cumberland.  It  includes  the  counties  of  Ro^^k- 
castte,  WayiBe„  Logan,  Pulaski,  Adair,  Kuox,  Whitley,  Cum- 
berland, Greene,  Warren,  Butler,  Barren,  Allen,  Christian, 
Caldv/ell,  Hopkins,  Muhlenberg  and  Ohio. 

This  tract  was  called  Barrens  by  the  people  on  the  north  side 
cf  the  Greene  river,  because  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  cane, 
and  because  the  trees  did  not  indicate  first  rate  land,  beirig  on- 
ly oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  gum,  linn,  poplar  and  cucumber — in 
short  it  bore  tokens  of  having  been  prairie  land  more  lately 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  1800  the  Kt-ntucky  legis- 
lature granted  it  gatuitously  to  actual  settlers — 400  acres  to 
each  one  ;  which  grants  have  since  been  called  '  Head  Riglits,' 
almost  the  only  certain  rights  in  the  state.  At  first  those 
grants  were  little  esteemed,  and  some  were  sold  at  a  dollar; 
and  some  even  as  low  as  25  cents  per  acre :  but  as  soon  as  the 
laiid  was  brought  into  cultivation  the  prices  rose  to  15,  20  and 
30  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  excellent  for  pasture,  though  hke  the 
other  parts  of  the  state.no  meadow  grasses  will  grow  upon  it. 
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Small"  grain  of  every  kind  produces  very  wdl  '>  Indian  corn-'ik 
•btained  50  bushels  per  acre:  and  in  the  best  parts  ;  that  is  on 
the  poplar  land  near  the  Cumberland,  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Tobacco  grows  as  well  in  the  deep  swails  as  in  any  part  of  the 
state  ;  and  stock  is  raised  with  much  less  trouble.  But  aftep 
all,  it  is  e\'ident  that  the  fertility  will  not  be  as  durable  in  it  as- 
it  is  VA  the  cane  coeaTiy.  In  this  quarter  it  is  said  that  "  dis- 
eases and  physicians  are  almost  unknown ;"  but  Brown  de- 
scribes 1  he  part  bordering  on  Tennessee  as  being  in  a  remar- 
kable manner  annoyed  by  the  frequency  and  violence  of  light- 
mng  strokes. 

Geologt..  The  basis  of  Kentucky  consists  almost  entirely  of 
limestone  placed  stratum  super  stratum,  and  extending  to  a  depth 
that  has  no  where  been  ascertained.  The  soluble  nature  of  this 
rock  has  caused  it  to  be  perforated  into  innumerable  caverns^ 
^  Some  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  undermined. 
Soutii  of  Greene  riv^r,  travelling,  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
«aves  breaking  down  occasionally  into  deep  chasms.  Cattle  and 
even  people  have  sometimes  been  killed  by  the  earth  suddenly 
giving  way  beneath  them.  The  great  depth  of  the  black  vegetable 
mould  wiiich  overlays  the  limestone  rock,  proves  that  it  must  have 
keen  formed  from  submerged  forests,  like  the  coal  strata  around 
i'ittsburgh;  because  the  gradualdecompos'tiou  of  the  vegetaliles  that 
grow  on  any  soil  can  never  accumulate  to  a  greater  depth  than  six  or- 
*i.uht  inches  :  and  in  Kentissky  it  could  not  be  the  alluvion  of  rivers, 
for  the  most  elevated  lands  have  generally  tiie  deepest  soil.  On 
tile  summits  of  the  hills  there  is  often  above  29  feet  of  vegetablOr 
Biouid. 

Climate.  Every  part  of  Kentucky  is  healthy  but  not  very  dif* 
ferent  in  this  respect  from  the  other  parts  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers. 

Natural  Producttons.  Salt  petre  is~  found  in  almost  all  the 
aumerous  caves  of  the  state.  It  is  contained  in  the  earth  dug  out 
©f  those  caves  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  50  lbs.  for  every  IQO. 
This  earth  is  leached,  that  is  washed,  and  if  returned  to  the  ca'^s 
again,  it  will  in  a  few  years  become  as  strongly  impregnated  again 
as  it  was  at  first.  The  greatest  quantity  has  been  produced  from 
"Wuyne  county  :  next  to  this  from  Barren,  Rockcastle,  Montgomery, 
Knox.  Estill,  VVairen  and  Cumberland.  In  1810,  the  whole  state 
pro  uoed  201  937  lbs.  Daring  the  war  the  quantity  waa  esteemed 
at  400,0U0  lbs.  and  since  that  at  300,000  lbs.  annually. 

The  arth  in  the  caves  contains  both  the  nitrate  of  potash,  (i.  e» 
saltpetre.)  and  the  nitrate  of  lime.  It  is  therefore  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, and  filtered  through  wood  ashes,  which  decomposes  the  nitrate 
of  lime  :  the  nitric  acid  of  which  unites  with  the  alkali  of  the  ashes, 
Ijhas  forming  nitre  and  passmg  off  in  tue  lixivium  with  the  rest  of 
the  dissolved  nitre. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sand  stone  common  in  this  state,  called  racB 
ore.  It  is  richly  impregnated  with  nitre,  yielding  from  10  to  20  lbs. 
31  busliel.    It  is  extracted  by  pounding  the  stone  into  amidl  bits  &ni^ 
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then  throwing  it  into  warm  water,  which  soon  causes  it  to  full  into 
sand.  The  nitre  procured  thus,  is  generally  preferred  as  it  is  the 
purest,  seldom  containing  any  nitrate  of  hme. 

"Masses  of  native  nitre"  are  frequently  found  amongst  the  nltra- 
ted  saiul  sVone,  some  of  them  it  is  said  have  weighed  sevei-al  hnn» 
drcd  pounds. 

There  are  several  salt  springs  from  which  a  part  of  the  supply 
of  salt  for  tiie  state  is  produced. 

Lead  Ore  has  been  found  at  Drennon's  Creek  in  Henry  county  ; 
likewise  near  Monticello  in  Wayne  County,  but  the  veins  of  it  were 
small 

Very  good  marble  is  obtained  on  the  Kentucky  river,  about  50 
niilfs  fi-om  Frankfort,  and  at  iome  other  places. 

Beds  of  Coal  are  found  along  the  Kentucky  river,  above  Frankfort. 
Natural  Cukiosities,  The  salt  petre  caves  ai-e   the  greatest 
curiosities  of  Kentucky. 

The  "Mammoth  Cave'*  in  the  Xorth  east  corner  of  Warren  coun- 
ty, 2  miles  from  Green  River,  has  been  amply  described  by  Doctor 
AVard  :  and  his  account  though   doubted  by  many,  has  been  lately 
confirmed  by  several  travellers.     I  substitute  the  following  brief 
description  of  it  for  the  minute  one  given  by  t!ie  Doctor       At  its 
mouth  there  is  a  pit  48  feet  deep  and  120  in  circumference.     At 
the  south  side  of  it  a  passage  or  "avenue"  as  it  is  called,  leads  to  a 
room  Six  miles  distant.     At  first,  for  about  40  rods   this  avenue  is 
SO  feet  wide,  and  40  or  50  high.     Then  for  a  few  rods  it  contracts 
to  10  feet  in  width,  and  5  in  height.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  entrance,  there  is  a  place  called  the  First  hoppers,  where  salt 
petre  is  manufactured.     From  thence  to  the  Second  hoppers^  whicli 
is  about  another  mile,  the  avenue  is  40  feet  wide  and  60  feet  high. 
From  the  second  hoppers  it  runs  west  one  mile,  and  then  south  (as 
before)  for  three  miles.     At  that  point  it  opens  in  a  room  called  the 
*'Ciiief  City,"  which  is  upwards  of  eight  acres  in  area,  and  100  feet 
in  height.     From  thai  central  room,  five  other  avenues  pass  in  dif- 
ferent directions.     They  are  from  40  to -80  feet  high,  and  from  60 
to  100  teel  wide.     The  first  three  of  them  which  lead  southwardly, 
have  not  been  explored  through  their  wliole  length.     It  is  not 
known  whether  or  not  they  lead  to  other  rooms,  but  they  seem  to 
communicate  with  each  other.    The  fourth  leads  nearly  northwards ; 
tliat  is  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  at  the  distance  of  some- 
what more  titan  two  miles  opens  into  a  room  200  feet  high   called 
the  "second  city  ;  *'    about  equal   in   extent  to  the   first  one.-^ — 
From  this  second  room  two  avenues.diverge  :  one  on  the  east  side 
opens,  at  the  distance  of  300  yards  into  the  "Third  City,"  which  is 
about  200  feet  square  &.  60  feet  high.   A  cascade  of  water  issues  from 
the  side  of  this  room  at  the  height  of  about  20  f  et  and  disappears 
through  tiie  loose  stones  of  the  floor.     Between  this  room  and  the 
former,  another  avtnue  proceeds  soulhwarcis  out  of  the  one  last 
mentioned,  and  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  through  a  steep 
passage,  into  tne  Fourth  City,"  a  room  about  six  acres  in  extent. 

The  Ffth  avenue  whicn  leads  from  tiie  First  Cit}  ,*'  has  an  east- 
waid  course,  and  ^t  the  distance  of  about  900  jards  opens  into  the 
Fifth  City  "  a  room  four  acres  in  extent  Upon  tiie  floor  of  ;t  were 
observed  **hre  beds"  witn  extingulsht  d  firebrands  round  them. 
From  this  an  avenue  runs  soutkward,  about  500  rods,  and  then 
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thn  U5rh  a  narrow  verrlcal  passage  of  40  feet  called  the  Chimney  11 
opens  into  a  chamber  1800  feet  in  circumference  aiid  150  in  height. 
In  this  were  found  soda,  glauber  salts,  epsom  salts,  flint,  yefjow^ 
ochre,  spar  of  various  kinds  and  some  petrifications.  From  this 
chamber  other  avenu^^s  as  Iar2:e  as  t  e  preceding  ones  diverge,  but 
they  h^ve  not  been  explored.  Near  the  moutli  of  the  cave  there 
IS  an  opening  which  decends  16  or  18  feet,  and  gradually  pusses  to 
a  level  avenue  whicli  winds  under  the  main  avenue  and  finally  opens 
into  it  beyond  the  "second  hoppers."  It  has  several  expansions- 
one  called  the  « Sick  room,"  one  the  '•  Bat  room,"  another  the 
"Haunted  chamber,"  on  account  of  its  echo.  The  ceiling  of  this 
cne  consists  of  spar  :  and  on  its  sides  there  are  columns  of  spar, 
knobbed  and  fluted  with  brdliant  stalactites.  There  is  .  dome  in 
It  50  feet  hi.,h,  ornamented  with  coloured  spars  of  great  splendour. 

At  one  side  of  the  "haunted  chamber,  there  is  a  deep  narrow 
•hasm,  aRd  through  it  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  is  heard,  apparently 
at  a  great  distance.  From  this  chasm  an  avenue  leads  westward, 
and  terminates  at  a  reservoir  of  pure  water,  called  the  "pool  of 
Chtorms,"  from  the  fabled  classical  foiis  Clitorms,  said  to  be  so 
pure,  that  whosoever  tasted  it,  never  relished  wine  afterwards.— 
From  the  latter  avenue  there  is  another,  leading  northward,  which 
has  columns  of  brilliant  spar  along  the  sid.s,  and  terminates  in  a 
•hamber  of  pure  white.  From  this  ceiling  great  numbers  of  bats 
are  seen  hangmg  by  their  hind  claws. 

Three  of  tke  avenues  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  are  supposed  to 
pass  under  Greene  River. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  nitre  cave  in  Madison  County,  on 
Crooked  cret^k,  about  60  miles  S.  Ea.st  of  Lexlngten.  It  is  646  vards 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  almost  40  feet,  and  height  of  10 
ieet,  extending  entirely  through  a  hill,  and  afltordinga  passage  fop 
waggons.  °      ^        ^ 

There  are  many  streams  in  the  state  which  sink  into  eaves,  and 
•erne  ot  them  do  not  appear  above  ground  again. 
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AlAIiCJACTURKS,  HlSTOIlY  OF  SETTLEMENT, 
COSSTITUTIOX, 


SOTTBTTIES. 


Adair 
Aren 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone 

Braften 

Brf  rkenridge 

Bourbon 

Butler - 

BiJlitt 

C^^^k 

Caspy 

Campbell 

Christian. 

Cumberland 

C!av 

Caldwell 

Dav  es 

Estill 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fi  f  ming 

Flovd 

Gallatin 

Grenup 

Greene 

Grayson 

Garrard. 

Henry 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Hacdin 


6,011 

11,286 


3.608 
3  45] 
3.430 

18,009 
2.181 
4,311 

11,519 
3  285 
3  060 

11.02i, 
6.191 
2,398 
4,26c> 

2,081 
21.371; 
8,013 
8,947 
3.485 
3,307 
2.369 

6J35 

2.301 
9,186 
6  777 
rjo2 
4.703 
7,531 


Chief  Towns. 


Columbia 
Scottsville 

Glasgow 

Owing-sville 
HurliTigton 
Vuwiista 
flardinsburg 
Paris 
Morgantown 

-V  inch  ester 

Liberty 

Xewport 

Hopkinsville 

Burkesville 

vlanchester 

Eddy  villa 

Owensboro 

Irvine 

Lkxington 

Frankfort 

Flemingsburg 

Prestonburg 

Port  VVilliam 

Castleburg 

Greensburg 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Cynthiana 

Henderson 

filizabeihtow' 


s.gt    I  LfSSEK  ToWNSji 

A-2 


175 

244 

255 
838 


558 

33 

413 

131 

106 


5230 
1099 

32 
120 

132 

260 
125 
369 
15.. 
18i 


New  Market. 

Thompkinsville,  Monroe, 
Chaplinton,  Woodson- 
ville. 

Bellevue,  Petersburg. 
Germantov.n. 
Stephensport. 
Millersburg,  PatesviU^. 


Tndiantown. 
Case ,  ville. 
Covington* 


Princeton  or  Eddygroyef 
Vienna. 

Cross-Plains. 


Grenupsburg. 
^ampbellviLe,  SummeH^ 
ville 


Leesburg. 
Philadelphia,  New  Haveg 


ITS 
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Counties. 

,  o 

,£00 

2,964 

Chief  Towns. 

11 

Si 

Lesseh  Towns, 

Hopkms 

Madisonville 

37 

Jessamine 

8,377 

'Nicholasville 

158 

Jefferson 

13,399 

Louisville 

1357 

Knox 

5,S75 

B  o'boursville 

55 

Livingston 

3,674 

Smithlaud 

99 

Salem.    Kirksville,    Cea- 
trtville. 

Lewis 

2,357 

Clarksburg 

Vanceburg. 

Lincoln 

8,6/6 

S.aiiford 

Crab-Orci.ard. 

Logan 

12,123 

Uusselsville 

532 

Siiakertovvn, 

Mason 

12,4J9 

Washington 

814 

Maysville,   Charleston, 

Williamsburg. 
Harradsburg,   Perryville, 

Mercer 

12,630 

Danville 

432 

Shakertown,  Wiiashing- 
ton. 

Madison 

15,54'J 

Richmond 

366 

Mdiord. 

Muhlenburgb 

4.181 

Greensville 

?5 

Lewisburg. 

Montgomery 

12,97o 

xMounisiLrling 

325 

Nicholas 

4,898 

Nelson 

14,078 

Beardstown 

821 

Ohio 

3,682 

Hartiord 

110 

Pulaski 

6,897 

Sonurset 

Pendleton 

3,061 

Falmouth 

121 

Kockcastle 

1,731 

Scott 

J  2.419 

Georgetown 

529 

Shelby 

14,837 

Shelbyville 

■  V24 

Union 

Cartilage 

Morganfield,  Raleigh  = 

"Wayne 

5.43u 

Monticello 

37 

Washington 

13,248 

Sjiringfield 

249 

Newmarket,  Lebanon, 
Maxville. 

Warren 

1 1,937 

B^w^^njgreer 

154 

Woodford 

9,549 

Vt,sa-  'es 

488 

Leesburg,  Moitonsville. 

Wl.itley 

Thishst  includes  the  towns  commenced  since  ihe  year  18iO. 


Population 

of  1790,  whites  61,133,  slaves  12,430,  free  blacks  114,  total  73,67!5? 

of  1800,            179,875,             40.343,                     741,  220,959 

of  1810,           324,237,             80,561,                  1,713,  406,511 

Towns.  Leocingtoriy  though  not  the  seat  of  government,  is  the 
first  town  in  Kentucky.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  sir.all  branch 
©f  the  Elkhorn  river,  calitd  Town  Fork;  inN.lat.  38  deg.  5  min.  W. 
long.  7  deg  11  miv.v  about  335  miles  (by  the  road)  from  Pittsburgh^ 
!»  1797,  says  Brown  it  contaiiicd  only  about  50  wooden  houses* 
These  however  have  almost  entiiely  disappeared ;  and  now  it  con- 
tains nearly  a  thousand  houses  which  are  chiefly  brick.  In  1807 it 
had  2,400  inhabitants,  m  1810  ittiad  5,230,  and  ihe  number  has  iro- 
bably  increased  since  to  about  8,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
wealth  of  the  place  has  increased  at  least  a  hundred  fold.    At  pre- 
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sent  it  is  nearly  stationary  in  this  respect,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  western  country ;  through  the  influence  of  the 
Banking:  system. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town  Ts  a  public  sqiiare  surrounded  with 
elegant  buildings.  Main  street  (along  tiie  creek)  is  80  feet  wide, 
and  liitle  inferior  to  the  streets^of  the  \tlantic  cities. 

There  is  a  handsome  court-house,  a  masonic  hall,  and  a  bank^— 
a  beautiful  building:  four  hotels,  two  of  which,  are  considered 
equal,  in  regard  to  the  luxury  and  elegance  of  their  accommoda- 
tions, to  any  of  the  hotsls-ofthe  eastern  cities^  The  Tranylvani* 
Universit}  is  located  here.  There  are  besides  a  public  library,., 
three  newspaper  offices  ;  one  of  which,  the  Monitor,  is  the  only  one- 
in  the  state  that  belongs  to  the  federal  party.  The  otners  are  the 
Reporter  and  Kentucky  Gttrettee.  In  1815  there  were  4  nail  fac- 
tories, 2  copper  and  tin  facUries,  10  saddlers*  shops,  5  cabinet 
shops  an  umbrella  factory,  2  stocking  weavers*  shops,  3  steam  grist 
mills,  2  steam  paper  mills,  several  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  be- 
sides breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  with  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  other  manufacturing  esiabhsi-.ments 

The  town  is  on  a  plain  whicli  gentl/inclines  towards  the  creek* 
The  country  around  it  is  slipitly  undvilated.  very  beautifjl, 
rich,  an:',  highly  cultivated.  The  neigiibourhood  is  ornamented, 
with  fifty  or  sixty  fine  villas  or  couutiy  seats.. 

5"  Loidsville  is  situated  at  the  F^ls  of  the  Ohio,  X.  lat.  38  deg.  1$- 
min.  and  W.  long.  8  deg.  30  mln.  about  555  miles  (by  the  river)  be- 
low Pittsburgh,  360  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  50  west  fron> 
^Frankfort.  It  is  built  on  an  inclintd  bottom  gf  70  feet  elevation, 
which  leaves  a  narrow  piece  of  ground,  about  17  feet  in  height, 
along  the  shore  of  the  river  It  was  the  sc'te  of  a  fort,  or  stockade 
blockhouse,  buiit  in  1774  by  Gen.  Clark,  who  ws^  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Gov.  Dunraore  (of  Yirginin). 

The  town  had  Uttle  u-yde  for  a  long  time,  except  what  arose  from 
the  impedimei.t  of  the  river  navigation  at  that  point.  The  marshy 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood  caused  intermittents  and  bilious  com- 
plamts.  Of  late  years  these  evils  have  been  removed,  and  the  town 
has  since  exhibited  tokens  of  piosperity  truly  astonishing.  _  The 
common  opinion  is  that  it  will  henceforth  be,  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  second  only  to-New-Orleans. 

There  is  a  good  boat  harbour  ui  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  creek,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town  ;  and  stiil  water  along  the  river  shore  as^ 
far  as  the  town  extends.  Below  the  falls,  about  a  mile  from  Louis- 
ville proper,  lie  the  towns  of  Shippingsport  and  Portland.  Clarkes- 
ville  and  Jeffersonsville  (in  indiana  state)  together  with  a  fine  ex- 
panse of  water  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  and  a  flourishing  country 
around,  present  themselves  at  once  to  the  view  from  Louisville  and 
form  a  noble  landscape. 

In  1816  Mr.  L.  Baldwin,  engineer,  was  sent  by  government  to 
bore  the  ground  along  Louisville  shore,  and  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  making  a  canal  there.  From  his  examinations  it  appears 
that  by  digging  about  twenty  feet  in  depth  (three  and  a  half  of 
which  will  in  some  places  be  Umestone  rock)  a  canal  sufficient  fo? 
t^sels  of  4Q0  tons  g^q  be.  made.    ^J^rangements  have  bgen  xna43: 
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for  that  purpose  between  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Kentucky^ 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

^  The  trade  of  this  place  will  probably  be  greatly  injured,  by  the 
circumstance  that  its  landing-  places,  both  above  and  below  the 
falls,  are  private  property,  at  which  exorbitant  charges  for  whar- 
fage, &c.  are  imposed  upon  all  boats  and  other  vessels  mooring, 
loading  or  unloading;  while  there  are  excellent  landing  places  on 
the  Indiana  side,  ail  ,  ublc  pro]>erty  and  free  from  every  cha^^^e. 

The  harbour  at  the  mcutu  oi  Beargrass  creek  (above'  tlie  falls)  is 
owned  by  the  house  of  Gray,  commission  merchant  of  Louisville. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  statement  of  his  rates  of 
wharfage  ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Tarascon  (wriich  are  nearly  similar")  I 
msert  here  at  length,  as  it  is  higiily  important  that  they  should  be 
k,nown  to  all  Ohio  traders,  Tarascon'Ji  landings  extend  from  Rock 
island  to  the  tiot  of  Shippingport. 

Vessels  under  50  tons  shall  pay  25  cents  per  day 

Vessels  above  50  and  not  over  100  tons  37  1-2 

100            -            150  •  S-3 

150            -            200  -  621-2 

200            -            250  -  75 

250             -            r>00  -  87  1-2 

300            -            S50  -  100 

350            .            400  .  115  1-2 

400            .            500  -  125 

above       500  .  157 1-2 

©!f  vEssKis  roa  cargoes. 

The  wharfage  for  cargoes  is  mtended  to  be  a  charge  ao-ainst  the 
goods  only  ;  but  John  A  Taruscon  will  charge  it  against  the  vessels, 
and  recover  i:  from  then),  their  commsnder,  or  vessc^s^  owners,  as- 
an  express  condition  of  his  leiiing  vessels  load  or  unload  on  his  pro- 
^rty.  The  vessels  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  shippers  or  con- 
signees. 

Every  vessel  shall  pay  one  cent  for  every  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  goods  that  she  shall  load  fiom  the  aforesaid  wharves  or  landing 
places ;  and  one  cent  for  e^ery  hundred  pounds  weigi.t  that  she 
shall  discharge  on  them  Haifa  cent  tor  every  hundred  pounds  that 
vessels  do  deliver  by  water,  to  lighters,  or  receive  i'lom  them  when 
tied  to  tlie  aforesaid  wharves  or  landing  places. 

Iie^[Iations,—-Thi:  captain  or  commander  of  every  vessel,  will, 
on  tlic  day  of  her  arrival  at  the  v/harf  or  landing  placeS;  provide 
John  A  'laiascon  with  a  manifest  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  she  has  to 
«ntoad,  to  enable  him  to  make  out  his  bill  of  wharfa,  e  of  goods; 
and  also  with  a  certificate  of  her  tonnage  by  measureinent,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  make  out  his  bill  of  wharfage  of  the  vessel.  And 
if  the  said  captain  or  commander  shall  fail  to  provide  him  with  said 
manifest  and  certificate  as  aforesaid,  then  John  A.  Tarascon  will 
consider  the  vessel  as  fully  loaded,  and  will  charge  the  said  vessel 
her  captain  or  commander  and  her  owners  with  the  wharfage  for 
the  goods,  tqual  to  tne  full  tonnage  of  said  vessel. 

The  captani  r  commander  of  every  vessel  loaded  at  any  of  the 
aforesaid  w  iiarv\s  or  iandi.ig  piaces,  will  a  so,  before  leaving  it,de- 
S^S'er  to  John  A.  Tarascon^  a  raaiiifest  of  the  tonnage  of  the  goods 
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ehe^nas  taken  on  board,  and  if  she  does  fail  to  deli  Veritas  aforesaid, 
John  \.  Tai-ascon  willch  arge  said  vessel,  her  captain  or  commanders 
and  o^vners,  for  her  car^o,  a  whaH'age  equal  co  her  full  tonnage. 

Every  captain  or  coniinander  of  any  such  vessel  shall,  before  leav- 
ing- the  wharf  or  lauding-  place,  par  John  A.  Tarascou  his  bills  of 
.wharfage  agreeable  to  the  iiforesaid  rates,  and  if  he  shall  fad  paying' 
it  at  t!ie  aforesaid  tune,  then  John  A.  Turascon  will  require  and  ex- 
act from  said  vessel,  her  captain  or  commander  and  owners,  as  an 
express  condition  efkisvrharfage;  twice  as  much  as  the  aforesaid 
rates. 

Vessels  employed  in  discharging  or  receiving  cargoes  are  to  have 
the  preference  in  births.  Idle  boats  to  lay  outside  at  half  daily 
rates. 

Wagons,  drays,  carts,  8tc.  employed  at  bawling  to  or  f**om  the 
wharves  or  landing  places,  to  follow  tiie  directions  prescribed  by 
the  wharf  keeper;  idle  ones  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  wanted. 

J.  A^  Tarascow, 

Shippingport,  {Ken.)  March  4,  1820. 

MaysvUkf  formerly  called  Limestone,  is  situated  below  the 
mouih  of  Limestone  creek,  66  miLs  above  Cmclnnati,  and  283  (by 
the  river)  i^low  Pittsbar^-h.  It  h«.s  long  been  a  pomt  of  great  com- 
municulioa  between  Pittsburgh  anxl  the  interior  of  Kentucky;  and 
of  course  its  tra'.le  is  almost  exclusively  that  oi'  an  entrepot.  It  is 
■sititated  on  an  elevated  irregular  shor«,  about  50  rods  wide  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  hdl  450  feet  in  height.  ?n  1816  it  had  about  400 
"houses.  There  are  <me  printing  oiHce  and  one  glass  factory  in  it. 
Opposite  the  to\;nt';eBe  isa^ood  landing  place,  and  a  good  boat 
harbour  in  the  mcuth  of  L'mesiGiie  c-eck.  Just  above  the  town 
there  is  a  ship-yavd,  at  wfiic  i  sevei^d  vessels  have  been  built.  The 
Jiill  abo\e  the  town  presents  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  rivers,  and 
of  fine  flo-urishing  portions  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  on 
each  Side. 

WasMnghtor  is  situated  upon  the  upland,  three  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  MaysviUe,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  settlement. 

Paris  is  situated  upon  a  liitle  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  Stoner 
fork  (of  Licking  river)  above  the  mouth  of  Huston  creek.  It  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  Maysville.  It  is  20  miles  to  tiie  eastward  of 
Lexm^toiK  The  road  between  these  two  towiss  passes  through  a 
most  delightful  district  If  we  set  picturesque  effect  out  oftha 
question,  and  regard  only  tiie  united  circumstauces  of  fertihty  and 
improvement ;  it  is  propably  not  rivalled  by  any  ctiier  portion  of 
the  new  world. 

Georgeto-wn  is  situated  at  the  Royal  Spring,  about  a  mile  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Norto  Elkhorn, — 13  miles  north  of  Lexington. 
It  has  claimed  some  notice  on  account  of  its  manufactories. 

Bairdstown  or  Bardstowa,  is  situated  near  the  Beecii  Fork  (of  Salt 
River,)  35  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  In  1316  it  contained  about  200 
houses. 
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'Cftvington  and  KeivpovU  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  being  situa- 
ted opposite  lo  Cincinnati,  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  beaudeg 
•f  that  neighbourhood. 

Schools.  The  university  of  Transylvania  -was  first  incorporated 
-fcy  the  Virginia  legislature,  Vvheu  Kentucky  belonged  to  that  state  ; 
again  in  1798  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  It 
has  been  little  attended  to,  until  lately  ;  but  now  it  may  perhaps 
claim  some  reputation,  as  a  complete  board  of  professors  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Medical  art  has  been  addedto  its  other  pro- 
sors  of  mathematical,  philosophical  and  classical  learning. 

There  are  several  academies  in  tliis  state,  but  neither  their  situa- 
tion, nor  even  their  number  are  ^^orrectly  known.  Of  late  years  the 
?3usiness  of  educacion,  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Kentuckians  in  an  exemplary  degree. 

CoMMTEHCE  and  Masufacturxs.  The  following  table  of  articles 
produced,  and  their  value  ;Ibr  one  year,  is  an  abstract  of  a  return 
aiade  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  1810. 


Tanneries, 

g  255,212 

Saltpetss        g  33,648 

Distilleries, 

740,242 

Paper  Mills,         18,600 

liooms, 

2,057,081 

Rope  walks,      393,400 

Hemp, 

690,600 

Cotton  bag-     1  -  .g  ^^ 
ging  manufac  5        ' 

Ma^jie  Su?ar, 

305,952 

Powder  Mills, 

38,561 

15  Spinning  Machines. 

Fulhng  Mills, 

78,407 

3  Forges. 

Salt  Works, 

324,870 

4  Iron  Foundaries. 

The  Chief  articles  of  export,  are,  Hemj),  Tobacco,  W'iiea:^  Maize, 
Sacon,  Saltpetre,  and  Whiskey. 

HisTor.T  OT  SETTi-BKEirr.  iKsntuoky,  it  has  been  said,  was  set- 
tled in  tears -atKi  blood,  awd  w^s  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
*«  the  Bloody  Ground."  The  first  white  man  who  visited  it  wa« 
f  ohn  Fi^iley,  who,  having  been  on  a  trading  expedition  in  the  Wes- 
tern Country,  Among  the  Indians,  returned  through  sonte  .part  of 
ibis  state  on  his  way  home  to  North  Crolina.  in  the  year  1766  He 
described  the  beauty  an  .  fertility  of -he  country  to  the  celebrated 
Col.  Daniel  Boon,  who  agreed  to  attempt  a^ettlement  in  it  with  him. 
In  May,  1769,  they  set  off  for  this  purpose,  accompanied  by  .John 
Stewart,  Jos«ph  Holden,  James  Moray,  and  Wm.  Coal,  and  on  the 
7th  of  Jane,  of  the  same  year,  they  arrived  at  a  place  which  they 
called  Boonsborough  It  was  on  the  ^Kentucky  river,  abr)ut  80  miles 
above  Frankfort.  The  parly  was  attacked  by  the  savages,  and  all 
of  them  were  j)lundered.and  kided,  except  Boon,  svho  remained  m 
solitude  iii  the  wilderness  until  the  year  1771.  He  removed  his 
family  from  the  Yadkin  river,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Indians  from 
bringing  it  further  than  the  Clinch  river  ^nl775  he  .went  wi^ 
others  and  built  a  fort  at  Boonsborough,  and  then  returned  for  his 
family.  They  were  accom^panied  in  their  journey  back  to  the  fort 
by  five  other  famiUes  from  N.,  Carolina,  and  40  men  from  Powel's 
Valley.  During  that  yestr  and  the  two  succeeding  ones,  they  had 
several  engageuients  with  the  Indians  witliout  being  taken.  But 
an  Jan.  1778.,  while  Boon  was  along  with  27  of  his  men,  making  salt 
at  the  Blue  JUcks,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  102  Indians.    He  capit> 
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idated  and  was  carried  along  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  first  to  Old 
Chillicothe  (on  the  Little  Miami)  and  afterwards  to  Detroit.  Spme 
of  the  British  there  offered  100  pounds  for  his  liberation  but  the 
Indians  refused  it.  Tljey  had  become  attached  to  him,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  adopted  him  us  a  son. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  wife  believing  him  to  be  dead,  returned 
with  her  family  to  her  father  in  N.  Carolina.  The  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Boonsborongh  remained  there,  having  been  reinforced  by 
100  men  from  Virginia,  under  Col.  Bowman,  and  45  men  from  N. 
Carolina. 

Boon  in  the  mean  time,  lived  as  an  Indian,  and  on  the  15tli  of 
April  of  the  same  year  returned  with  his  captors  to  Old  Chillicothe. 
Being  absent  with  a  salt  making  party  for  seven  da^'s  he  found  on  his. 
return  450  warriors  prepared  to  march  against  his  establishment  in 
Kentucky.  He  e  caped  on  the  16tli  of  June,  and  on  the  20t;i  arri- 
ved at  Boonsboi-ough  :  u  distance  of  160  miles — eating  only  one 
meal  on  the  journey.  The  fort  at  Boor.sborough  was  immediately 
put  to  repair,  and,  after  sustaining  several  slight  attacks  from  small 
parties  of  lnd;ans,  they  beheld  on  the  "8th  of  August,  the  Chilli- 
cothe army  of  444  warriors,  whose  delay  had  been  caused  by  Boons 
desertion.  Tliey  were  commanded  by  Capt.  Du  Quesne,  and  11 
other  Frenchmen,  and  some  savage  Chiefs.  The  fort  being  requi- 
red to  surrenaer,  Boon  asked  two  days  to  deliberate,  which  were 
granted.  Continuing  his  defensive  preparations,  at  the  exjoiration 
ofthetimehe  bid  them  defiance.  They  however  contrived  to 
draw  him,  and  8  others,  out  of  the  fort,  under  pretence  of  treating 
with  him  ;  but  when  he  perceived  their  object  was  to  take  him,  he 
and  his  companions  broke  from  amongst  them,  &  with  the  loss  of  1 
man  regained  the  fort.  A  furious  attack  and  siege  was  then  com- 
menced by  the  savages,  and  continued  for  nine  days  without  effect, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  departed  having  had  o7  of  their  men 
kilted  and  several  more  wounded.  Of  Boon's  party  two  were 
killed,  and  4  were  wounded.  Similar  scenes  frequently  occur- 
red afterwards  in  this  state,  down  to  the  period  of  peace  in  1795. 

We  have  little  room  for  details,  but  the  personal  fate  of  Col.  fJooa 
claims  some  notice  After  Kentucky  was  settled  he  was  disposses- 
sed of  his  lands  by  some  one  who  had  purchased  the  right  from 
government  Thus  he  was  compelled  to  remove  in  poverty  and  in 
his  old  age,  into  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  He  located  himself 
upon  the  Missouri  at  tlie  mouth  or  the  great  Osage,  100  miles  from 
the  habitation  of  a  white  man.  The  place  has  since  been  knovva 
h\  the  name  ef  Boon's  Lick — now  Howard  County.  There  he  haa 
discharged  creditably  the  duties  of  a  magistiate  and  a  legislator, 
but  is  distinguished  only  a>  fi  iiunter.  In  this  occupadon  he  twice 
a  year  makes  a  j-  urney  of  several  days  into  the  wildest  part  of  the 
wilderness,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  is  bound  in  articles  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  bring  him  back  again  dead  or  alive.  He  has  pas- 
sed his  Suth  year,  and  is  now  nearly  incapacitated  from  hunting 
by  reason  of  his  loss  ot  sight.  This  singular  man  has  been  most  ac- 
tively en;;aged  in  every  American  war  that  has  happened  since  Ge«. 
Braddock's  defeat  in  1755. 
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CoxsTiTUTio:!?.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  cit'zens  every 
four  years,  and  the  same  person  n>ay  not  be  re-elected  for  the  terra 
of  seven  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  at  least 
35  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided  within  this  sta*e  for  six  years 
immediately  preceding  his  election.  If  he  disapproves  a  bdl  of  the 
legislature  it  may  pass  into  a  law  by  a  reconsideration  of  both 
houses,  and  a  vote  of  a  majority  in  each.  There  is  a  lievitenant  go- 
vernor elected  for  the  same  period  as  the  governor,  and  he  must 
possess  the  same  legal  qualifications.  When  not  called  to  exercise 
the  office  of  governor  he  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate. 

The  legislature  (called  the  General  A-ssembly)  consists  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives.  The  senators  are  elected  by  districts, 
and  hold  their  offices  for  four  years.  They  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  the  term  of  one  class  expires  every  year  They  nrutst 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least  35  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  resided,  for  the  six  years  immediately  preceding  their  election, 
•within  the  districts  for  which  they  are  elected.  Tl  e  number  of 
senators  must  not  exceed  38.  'Ihe  representatives  are  elected  by 
counties  and  towns  for  the  term  of  one  year.  They  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States ;  at  least  24  years  of  age  ;  and  must  have 
resided  within  the  state  two  years— and  the  last  year  preceding 
their  election  within  the  town  or  county  for  which  the\  are  elected. 
The  state  elections  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  and 
the  Assembly  eonvenas  oathe  fij-st  Menday  of  Navpmber,  amiaall/. 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ExTZKT,  BouNnAniEs,  RivEns,  Face  op  the  Coui^trt,  Climat£^ 
Natural  Pkoductioxs  and  Curiosities. 

iTcRnessee  is  470  miles  in  length  and  138  miles  in  breadtli. 
On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Missouri  and  Arkansaw  by 
the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  east  it  is  separated  fron^.  North 
Carohna  by  an  irregular  line  running  in  a  north-east  direction 
along  a  range  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  from  the  Hiwassee 
river.  Its  nortliern  boundary  is  the  line  of  36  degrees  30  min- 
utes of  north  latitude,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  Its  south  boundary  is  the  line  of  the  35th  degree  of 
north  latitude  v/hich  separates  it  from  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Georgia — striking  the  Mississippi  river  seven 
miles  below  the  r-oxiih  of  Wolt  river— or  four  and  a  half  miles 
above  Fort  Pickering,  which  is  on  the  lower  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 

Rivers.  Ttnnrssee  is  the  largest  stream  that  flows  into  the 
Ohio— t'ne  actual  lengtli  hcivig  estimated  at  1100  miles,  thougli 
OUT  maps  do  not  exhibit  it  inore  than  about  600.  It  rises'ln 
Georgia  state  near  tlie  head  ^vaters  of  the  Alabama  river 
(^yilich  fl.jw^s  into  the  gulf  of  Mexicv.)  and  lil-:evv;se  near  those 
of  the  Savannah  river  (vvlvch  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.) 
After  passing  the  Georgia  line  it  runs  west  aiid  so)iiewliat  nor- 
therly until  it  approaches  tlie  Cumberland  mountainjj.  It  then 
runs  along  those  mountains  south-west  until  it  crosses  the  south 
boundary  Ime  of  the  state  at  the  Black  mountain,  which  point 
is  the  north-western  angle  of  Georgia  state.  It  then  runs  near- 
ly 200  miles  through  the  Alabama  state,  returning  into  Tennes- 
see at  the  point  which  divides  the  Alabama  from  tlie  Mississip- 
pi state.  ^  It  then  runs  nearly  north  through  the  Tennesse  state, 
and  passing  across  the  south- \vt;-A  coi-ner"of  Kentucky  state  en- 
ters the  Ohio  60  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  ?vlississip- 
pi,  and  13  miiesbelov/ the  mouth  of  Cumberland  nver.  For 
more  than  400  miles  from  its  mouth  it  receives  no  large  stream 
except  Duck  river,  which  enters  about  100  miles  from  the 
inouih.  Hiwassee  enters  in  East  Tennessee  about  50  miles 
from  the  Georgia  line.  TJiis  is  the  only  river  whicli  flows  into 
it  on  the  left  (or  south)  side,  through  the  whole'extent  of  its 
passages  twice  across  the  state.  On  the  right  side  it  receives 
Holston,  which  seems  to  be  properly  the  main  stream.  Its 
principal  sources  are  in  Virginia.  Four  miles  below  Knoxvdle 
it  receives  the  French  Broad  river  (which  comes  from  North 
Carohjiia)  and  about  60  miles  below  Knoxville  it  unites  with  U«3 
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Tennessee  proper.  Clinch  river  likewise  rises  In  Virginia 
amongst  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Powel's  mountain  and 
Clinch  mountain,  and  flows  into  the  Holston  at  Kingston. 

The  broad  shallows  of  the  Tennessee  river,  called  Muscle 
shoals,  are  nearly  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  are  included 
Avithin  the  limits  of  Alabama  state.  The  great  Whirl  is  in  this 
state  180  miles  above  the  shoals.  Thirty  miles  above  the  Whirl 
35  the  Shallow  ford,  a  shoal  at  which  the  river  is  1200  yards 
broad.  All  the  head  branches  of  the  Tennesse  arc  greatly  ob- 
structed by  rocks  In  1819  a  number  of  persons  were  employ- 
ed in  removing  the  obstructions  of  the  Holston  branch. 

Cumbprland,  ^^J'  SLaivnee  or  Shnvoran  river  is  next  in  size  to 
the  Tennessee,  it  rises  in  Kentucky  near  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Sandy,  and  enters  Tennessee  state  near  the  town  of 
Price.  A  tier  running  S.  \N .  it  turns  and  runs  north-west,  pre- 
serving some  parallelism  with  the  Tennessee  river — the  range 
A  Cumberland  mountains  lying  between  them  t'arongli  tlie  ch^ef 
piirt  of  their  course.  On  the  riglit  or  north  side  it  receives  no 
large  stream  in  this  stale  except  Red  river,  which  enters  near 
the  Kentucky  line  at  Clt^rksville — ninety  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
On  the  left  side  it  receives  Obies  or  O'r/  rive^,  Caney-Fork, 
Stone  river,  Harpath  and  Licking  rivers,  all  of  whicli,  besides 
a  very  great  nuraber  of  creeks,  have  -Liieir  sources  in  the  Cuai- 
berland  mountains.  The  part  oi'  Cumberland  river  included 
in  Tennessee  is  estimated  at  200  miles. 

The  Mississippi  receives— within  this  sta.te-~Bayou  rivep 
near  the  northern  boundary,  and  JVo(fov  JMargo^  river  near 
the  southern. 

Face  of  the  Country.  About  three-fourths  of  Tennes- 
see consists  of  mountains  generally  irregulai-  and  rugged,  but 
often  beautifully  picturesque  and -sublime.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  state  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  but  there  are  many 
level  and  fertile  vallies  in  it,  particularly  along  the  Tennessee 
river.  The  western  half,  though  intersected  with  mountains 
in  every  direction,  presents  large  districts  of  level  land,  ex- 
tremely rich  and  finely  situated  ;  particularly  in  the  country, 
around  Nashville.  Towards  the  western  border  the  country 
|>ecomes  rolling  and  in  many  places  flat.  The  mountains  of 
Tennessee  form  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  Appala- 
chian chain  which  separates  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United 
States  from  what  we  call  the  '■  Western  Country"  or  "  Valley 
©f  the  Mississippi.''  The  lines  of  its  ridges  are  not  only  more 
broken  and  irregular,  but  they  are  likewise  more  fertile  and 
less  elevated  than  the  central  parts  of  the  range  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  or  New- York.  Many  of  the  wildest, 
steepest  "  knobs"  present  a  fine  black  mould,  and  are  covered 
with  beech,  tulip  tree  or  poplar,  sugar  tree  and  oak,  all  of  great 
size  ;  while  the  plants  are  ginseng  and  others  indicative  of  a 
deep  rich  soil.    The  Dark  glens  called  Coves  are  numerous  aH 
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over  the  east  end  of  the  state.  They  are  filled  with  cane  brakes 
and  trees  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  often  exhibit  on  their 
sides  the  alternate  strata  of  earth  and  limestone  which  encircle 
-them.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  and  lonesome  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  places  where  not  even  a  breath  of  air  dis- 
turbs the  silence  of  the  solitude.  In  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
mountains  there  are  large  conical  holes  resembling  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes,  and  which  probably  had  been  caves  whose 
I'oofs  were  broken  down.  They  are  called  sin/cs  in  the  flat 
lands,  because  in  some  places  the  streams  sink  through  their 
openings,  and  aftex'wards  pursue  subterraneous  courses.  They 
are  found  only  where  limestone  rock  is  the  substratum  of  the 
soil — but  that  is  the  case  over  the  greater  part  of  the  state  a.9 
in  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  caves  in  this  state,  some  of  which 
contain  salt  petre  abundantly  ;  one  of  them — on  a  peak  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains — is  so  deep  that  a  stone  thrown  into  ic 
returns  no  sound.  The  central  parts  of  East  Tennessee — that 
is  the  country  around  Knoxville,  present  wide  rich  vallies  much 
diversified  and  abounding  more  in  fine  picturesque  scenery  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  swamps  in 
Tennessee,  at  least  none  large  enough  to  deserve  notice.  The 
river-bottoms  resemble  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky,  both  as  to 
fertility,  dryness  and  productions — being  generally  covered  with 
cane.  The  second  rate  soil  has  black  walnut,  hickory,  beech, 
linn,  sycamore,  elm,  black-locust  and  honey-locust,  oak,  pop- 
lar, wild  cherry,  papaw,  spice- wood,  with  grape  vines,  smi- 
lax,  &c.  On  the  most  barren  hills  and  high  plains  there  ar^ 
generally  pine,  cedar  and  oak. 

Climate.  Tennessee  is  regarded  as  the  healthiest  state  in 
the  union,  and,  with  regard  to  temperature,  it  is  probably  the 
most  agteeable.  There  is  however  a  very  great  difference,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  it. 
The  chain  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  passing,  as  was  said, 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  state,  and  dividing  the  north 
from  the  south  side,  presents,  even  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  the  climate  of  Kentucky  with  its  frosts  and  snows  on 
the  north  and  the  climate  of  Alabama  on  the  south. 

Natural  Productions.  Limestone  constitutes  the  chief 
basis  of  this  state  Plaster  of  Paris  has  been  obtained  abun- 
dantly in  Greene  and  Carter  counties,  aiid  probably  may  be 
found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state  Copperas  is  manufac- 
tured in  West  Tennessee.  Iron  is  abundant  through  the  whole 
state,  and  some  lead  mines  have  been  discovered. 

Curiosities.  "  There  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  200 
feet  thick,  with  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  south- easi."  '»  The 
*»hirl  is  more  grand  than  the  irruption  of  the  Potomac  through  • 
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the  Blue  ridge.  The  Tennessee,  which  a  few  miles  above  is 
half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  here  to  one  hundred  yards,  and  for- 
ces its  way  through  the  outer  ridge  of  the  Appalachian,  form- 
ing a  pool  by  striking  against  a  large  rock."  So  says  Barton 
on  the  authority  of  Morse.  Loaded  baats  ascend  the  river  at 
this  whirl  or  suck  by  towing — a  process  which  boatmen  call 
'  cordelling.'* 

The  salt-petre  caves  are  many  of  them  remarkable.  Seve- 
ifal  contain  petrifactions  and  stalactites.  Some  of  them  con- 
tain streams  of  water.  In  White  county  there  is  a  water-miU 
in  one  of  them. 

The  Enchanted  mountain  is  near  the  headwaters  ofTen- 
•essee  river,  about  100  miles  south  from  Knoxville,  and  about 
-3  miles  south  from  Brasstown.  It  presents  numerous  rocks  of 
steatite  which  are  covered  with  tracks  of  turkies,  bears,  horses 
and  people.  The  impressions  are  as  distinct  as  if  formed  in 
«lay  or  snow,  and  with  such  resemblance  to  real  tracks,  that  if 
they  were  sculptured  they  must  have  been  the  labour  of  the  ^ 
most  exquisite  art.  In  one  of  the  prmts  the  foot  seems  to  have 
slipt  aside,  and  again  recovered  its  hold  in  a  substance  which 
at  the  time  must  have  been  clay.  The  human  tracks  are  ve^ 
yy  large — one  of  them  )  6  inches  in  length,  and  all  of  them  pre- 
sent six  toes,  except  one  which  seems  to  have  been  t*ie  ti-ack 
©f  a  negro.  The  tracks  made  by  one  of  the  horses  are  8  mche« 
■¥y  10in«i2ie. 
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Divisions,  Towks,  Poptjiatiox,  Scaooxs,  AoHicuLTunE  A?n> 
CoMMEiicE,  Settlement,  Coxstitctiox. 


East  Tennessee    < 


Counties. 
r  Anderson 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Campbell 

Carter 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

Granger 

Green 

Hawkins 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Rhea 

Roane 

Sevier 

Sullivan 
t^Washington 


PopulatioH 

of  IbiO.  Chief  Towns-, 
3,9.59 

Marysville 
Marvville 


8,839 
3,259 
2,668 
4,190 
4,r9fi 
5,154 


6,397  Rutlege 


9,713 
7,64^ 
7,3  O' 
10,171 
2,504 
5,571 
4,59.^ 
6.847 
7.74G 


Elizabethtown 

Tazewell 

Newport 


Greenv'lle 
Rogersville 
[Jandridge 
Knoxville 
Washington 
Kingston 
Sevierville 
slountsvillle 
ionesborougk 


Totaf 

101,367 

-Bedford 

8,242  Shelbyvill^ 

Davidson 

15,60H 

Nashville- 

Dickson 

4,5  If 

^ 

Franklin 

5,370 

Winchestef 

Giles 

4,546 

Pulaski 

Hickman 

2,583 

Humphrey 

1,51- 

Jackson 

5,40: 

William  soQ 

Lincoln 

6,104 

Fayettevilie 

Montgomery 

8,0V-i 

Clarkesville 

West  Tennessee  ^ 

Maury 

10,35  V 

Columbia 

Overton 

5,64.~ 

Monroe 

Robertson 

7,27C 

■:>pringfield 

Rutherford 

10,26- 

Jefferson 

Sumner 

13,7&': 

Gallatin 

Smith 

1 1,64  V 

Dixon^-SprinJ 

Stuart 

4,26." 

Wilson 

11,95 

.ebanon 

Williamson 

13,1  J'. 

-  ranklin 

White 

4,o;.^ 

parta 

. 

^Warren 

.5  J  ^5 

■'^cMinnvilI|!t 

160,360 
261,727. 
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Towns.  JVashville  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state  and  ccn? 
tains  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  in  lat  36°  4/  N.  and  longi- 
tude 10°  west  from  Washington.  It  is  situated  within  a  large 
bend  ot  tiie  Cumberland  river — on  the  south  side — upon  an  ele- 
vated pikiin  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  cedar. 
It  is  perfectly  healthy  ;  and  enjoying  great  commercial  advan- 
tages in  the  midst  of  rich  settlements,  it  must  soon  become  an 
important  city.  Cumberland  college,  the  only  litei-ary  estab- 
lishment in  the  state  worthy  of  notice,  is  located  here. 

Knoxville  is  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee,  and  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Nashville.  It  is  in  N.  lat.  oS"^  55'  and  W-  longitude 
Q°  51'.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Holston  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  French- Broad  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
whose  scenery  is  deli^glufully  and  romantically  diversified.  Its 
great  advantage  will  oe  that  the  route  of  communication  be- 
tween the  great  Ad-intic  sea  ports  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  aounti^  must  pass  through  it. 

Schools.  While  Tennessee  was  a  territory  three  colleges 
were  incorporated  in  it — one  in  Washington  county  called 
W  ashington  college — one  in  Greene  couiUy  called  Greenville" 
eollege — and  one  in  Kiiox  county  called'  Knoxville  college. 
The  U.  States  made  a  donation  of  100,000  acres  of  land  for 
their  support ;  but  they  are  not  in  aflourishmg  condition.  The 
new  college  at  Nashville  wdl  no  doubt  become  a  very  respec- 
table institution.     Its  property  is  valued  at  50,.000  dollars. 

The  U  States  made  a  donation  to  this  state  ot  100,000  acre^ 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  academies  in  all  of  the  counties 
-which  were  at  the  time  organized. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Cotton  is  the  great  sta- 
ple of  tiade.  It  is  cultivated  to  as  much  advantage  here  as  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Stat(  s  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  which  is  produced  in  warmer  climates — being  too  short  in- 
the  fibre- 

Hemp  grows  luxuriantly  here,  and  has  of  late  been  raised  it. 
large  quantities.  Flax  grows  well,  but  is  raised^  only  for  do- 
mestic use 

No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better  suited^for  Indian  Com^ 
and  it  is  largely  cultivated  here  for  the  supply  of  the  southern 
countries.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  buck- wheat  are  also 
produced  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  generally  in 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 

Apples,  peaches,  and  most  kinds  of  fruit  are  abundant  and 
good. 

Sult-petre  from  their  caves,  crude  and  manufactured,  is  be- 
eoming  an  article  of  export.  Salt  is  made  at  several  springs^ 
but  not  in  quantrty  sufficient  to  supply  the  state.  Coal  abounds 
in  many  parts. 

Bacon,  beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  tallow  and  leather  are  ex- 
ported to  Natciies^aad  New-Orleans.    AUum,  copperas,  lead  = 
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and  iron  are  said  to  be  in  quantity  sufficient  for  domestic  supply. 

Settleivtemt.  Tennessee  was  included  in  the  second  char- 
ter granted  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  by  Charles  II.  At 
the  division  of  that  province,  which  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  second  charter,  the  territory  constituting  this  state  was  in- 
cluded in  the  part  called  North  Carolina. 

The  first  settlements  of  white  people  were  commenced  at 
the  Watauga  river  about  the  year  1770.  The  settlers  Uved 
under  lav/s  and  regulations  of  their  own  enactmentreceiving  no 
protection  from  the  government  of  N.  Carolina,  and  remaining 
entirely  unnoticed.  They  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  war 
in  concert  with  the  settlers  o:  Kentucky — which  then  belonged 
to  V-rginia.  They  were  invited  lo  join  the  British  standard, 
but  rejected  the  proposition  unanimously  In  consequence  of 
that  decision  they  were  invaded  by  an  army  of  Clierokees  in 
1776  ;  but  by  united  eiTorts  and  great  bravery  they  defended 
tliemselves  and  completely  dv-feated  the  savages. 

Tennessee  was  placed  under  a  territorial  government  in 
1790,  and  in  1796  it  became  a  state— the  sixteenth  in  the  unicn. 

CcK'STiTUTioN.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
the  term  of  two  years ;  but  may  not  be  elected  more  than  three 
ti.mes  within  any  term  of  8  yenrs.  Ke  is  com.mander  in  ch-ef 
of  the  militia  and  navy  (if  there  !)e  any)  of  the  state,  except 
when  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States.  Contested  elec- 
tions for  governor  are  to  be  decided  by  the  legislature. 

The  general  assembly  c  nsists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  senators  and  representatives  are  elected 
every  two  years.  To  be  eligible  to  either  house  a  man  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  at  least  21  ye-irs  of  age,  and  must 
have  lesided  within  the  state  3  years— one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  election  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  elect- 
ed. The  number  of  representatives  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  once  every  seven  years.  The  number  in  the  se- 
nate shall  not  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  of 
the  number  in  the  lower  house  ;  the  number  in  the  latter  shall 
not  exceed  26  until  the  number  of  taxaole  inhabitants  in  the 
state  amounts  to  40,000.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house. 
When  vacancies  happen  in  either  of  them  the  govei-nor  shall 
issue  writs  of  election.  The  representatives  have  the  power  of 
impeaching,  and  the  senate  the  power  of  trying. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 
chancery.    "  .  . 

When  two-thirds  of  the  general  assembly  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter  the  constitution,  they  are  to  recommend  to  the 
people  to  signify  their  opinion  by  a.  negative  or  affirmative  vote 
at  the  general  election  next  ensuing.  If  the  affirmatives  pre- 
vail the  general  assembly,  at  the  session  following,  must  pro- 
ceed to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose,  which  must  consist 
of  as  many  members  as  the  general  assembly,  and  be  ekcte^ 
in  the  same  manner. 


SKETCH  OF 

ARKANSAW  TERRITORY. 

BouxDAHiEs,  RiTKns,  Face  op  the  Country,  Pkoductioxs. 


Arkansaw  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  line  of  N.  lat,  33** 
•which  separates  it  from  Louisiana  state ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  states  of  Missis- 
sippi and  I'ennessee ;  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  N.  1  it.  36°  be- 
ginning at  the  Mississippi  river,  and  running  west  to  the  river 
St.  Francis,  and  by  a  line  running  up  the  middle  of  that  r' ver  to 
lat.  36°  30' ;  then  by  that  line  of  latitude  running  -^n  est  to  the 
Hieridian,  that  intersects  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  river, 
which  latter  lines  separate  it  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  On 
the  west  the  boundaries  are  undefined. 

R[VERS.  The  St,  Francis  is  navigable  about  600  miles,  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  the  Mississippi,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  Near  its  heads  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,  but  for  3 
or  400  miles  of  its  lower  part  it  flows  through  a  fiat  marshy 
country,  has  little  current,  inundates  its  banks,  and  communi- 
cates with  numer^'US  lagoons  and  lakes  in  its  course  ;  so  that 
navigators  unacquainted  v/ith  it  are  often  iiable  to  be  carried 
out  of  its  mam  channel.  Its  mouth  is  about  900  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

IVhite  river  enters  the  Mississippi  about  75  miles  below  the 
St.  Franas.  It  is  navigable  about  1000  miles,  but  is  remarka- 
bly crooked.  It  presents  no  shoals  or  rapids,  and  in  deptli  va- 
ries very  little  with  the  change  of  the  seasons,  as  the  springs  it 
rises  from  are  generally  of  great  magnitude  and  purity.  Its 
western  branch  rises  in  the  Black  mountains  which  divides  it 
from  the  Arkansaw.  Ics  northern  branch  rises  near  the  heads 
of  the  Osage,  Gasconade  and  Merrimack  rivers,  Its  principid 
branches  are,  Rapid  river,  John  river,  James  river.  Red  river, 
and  Black  river.  The  latter  enters  on  the  eastern  side,  about 
400  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  navigable  4  or  500  miles. 
Spring  river,  one  of  the  blanches  of  Black  river,  is  formed  out 
of  a  few  grand  fountains  which  rise  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  unite  into  a  kind  of  lake.  At  first  it  is  250  yards  wide,  but 
gradually  diminishes  to  the  fourth  part  of  that  breadth.  It  is 
however  navigai^le  for  boats  to  its  source.  Those  springs  afford 
great  abundance  of  most  excellent  fish,  and  during  the  winter 
months  are  resorted  to  by  immense  flocks  of  wild  geese  and 
clucks. 

The  Jrkamaw  debouches  £0  miles  belpw  the  White  ri^i^* 
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-and  communicates  with  it  by  a  lagoon  through  which  a  current  --^ 
runs  from  the  one  to  the  other  aUernately,  according  as  either 
one  happens  to  be  surcharged  Fhis  is  a  larger  stream  than 
the  Ohio,  and  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi  is  inferior 
only  to  the  Missouri.  It  rises  near  lat.  41^  in  that  part  of  the 
Caous  or  Cordillera  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte  of  Texas,  the  Colorada  of  California,  the  Platte  and 
Yellow-Stone  branches  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Red  river  of 
Louisiana.  It  is, 2000  miles  or  upwards  in  length,  though  the 
distance  from  its  source  to  its  moutli  is  only  11  or  1200.  It  is 
generally  very  shallow  near  its  in;vath  in  summer  and  autumn  ; 
but  for  4  or  500  miks  its  upper  part  affords  good  navigation  in 
the  driest  seasons.  The  same  is  observable  of  several  rivers 
south  of  this.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  countty  bordei-mg 
the  mountains  at  its  source,  is  clayey  and  gravelly  for  a  breadth 
of  7  or  800  miles ;  but  between  that  and  the  Mississippi  there 
is  a  sandy  region  whicii  absorbs  the  rivers.  Its  chief  branches 
are,  1  the  Nagracka.  2  Keskaloidia,  3  Grand  Saline  or  New- 
«ewkptoi^a,  4  Strong  Sahne,  5  Verdigris,  6  Grand  river,  7  Des 
Illinois,  8  Canadian  river  or  West  Arkansaw,  9  Potloe,  10 
Riviere  au  Millieu,  11  Bayou  Marcallin. 

For  several  hundred  miles  the  Washita  flows  through  this 
territory  before  it  enters  the  state  of  Louisiana,  receiving  the 
Bavon  Cerne,  Cypress,  Saline  and  Hachias  branches.^ 

This  territory  is  hkewise  watered  by  several  unimportant 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Big  Red  river  on  the  north  side. 

Face  of  the  Countiry.  Two  ranges  of  hills  extend  througk 
territory,  from  theChippewan  mountains  (a  portion  of  the  Cor- 
-■dilleras')  The  first,  called  the  Masserne  ridges,  divide  the  wa- 
ters of  White  river  from  those  of  Big  Red  river,  and  termi- 
nate near  the  the  centre  of  Louisiana.  The  second,  impro- 
perly called  the  Black  mountains,  divide  the  waters  of  White 
river  from  those  of  the  Missouri. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  consists  chiefly  of  mar- 
shy flats  of  great  breadth  extending  along  the  St.  Francis,  the 
White  river,  the  Arkansaw,  and  their  tributaries.  The  land 
at  a  distance  from  these  great  streams  consists  of  level  sandy 
prairies,  intersected  with  dry  gravelly  ridges  and  occasional 
tracts  of  rolling  woodland.  A  great  portion  of  the  flats  are 
subject  to  annual  inundation,  and  are  extremely  unhealthy. 

The  south  side  of  the  territory  is  mostly  hilly,  rugged,  bare, 
and  sterile  ;  presenting  a  gravelly  soil  and  stunted  tmiber, 
"The  river  bottoms  are  rich,  and  generally  broad  ;  there  are  few 
tracts  of  fertile  upland.  .  . 

The  interior  and  west  side  of  the  territory  consists  of  prairie 
ititersected  by  strps  ot  woodland  along  the  streams,  and  dry 
barren  ridges,  with  a  few  rich  flats.  ■     ,        j       « 

Towards  the  north  the  bottom  land  is  chiefly  rich  and  well 
timbered,  but  full  of  thickets,  caue  brakes,  and  marshes.  The 
trees  are  walnut,  oak,  ash»  maple,  sycamore  and  mulberry.  A 
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^distance  from  the  rners  are  wide  beautiful  prairies,  encircled 
by  heavy  wooded  plains,  or  sterile  limestone  ridges  often  irregu- 
lar and  precipitous,  vvith  many  agreeable  sloping  vallies  of  con- 
siderable fertility. 

The  basis  of  the  territory  :s  chieflv  stratified  limestone,  rest- 
ing probably  upon  quartzy  rocks,  j^^ldoin  alternating  with  clay 
slate,  and  containing  few  magnesiar.  fossils. 

Productions.  Salt  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  territory,  plen» 
tiful  to  excess.  On  some  of  the  northern  brunches  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw  the  hills  are  penetrated  vv'ith  beds  ot  rock  salt,  some- 
times pure  and  white,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  tint.  The 
Fait  plains  of  Arkansaw  are  great  natural  curiosities  One  of 
thdn,  which  hgs  been  minutely  desr^bedby  Dr.  SSibley  is  situ- 
ated about  280  miles  south  of  fort  Osage  It  is  about  30  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  encircled  by  a  nan'ow  marshy  prairie. 
It  is  level,  hard  and  dry,  be-ng  composed  of  a  reddish  coloured 
sand.  When  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm  it  is  covered  with 
beautiful  white  salt  from  two  in  six  isicries  in  depch,  slightly  en- 
crusted upon  the  surface.  When  the  sun  shmes  upon  it  in  the 
itiorning,  the  .atery  vapour  wh^ch  ascends,  magnihes  to  an  as- 
tcnishing  riegree  the  view  of  ^.11  the  objects  seen  througa  it.  In 
the  same  quarter  there  are  several  other  similar  plains,  and 
some  which  are  occasionally  covered  with  salt  petre. 

Some  of  the  springs  of  this  country  are,  from  .their  taste  and 
operation,  supposed  to  contain  Glauber's  salts( sulphate  of 
soda)  many  are  said  to  contain  sulphur,  probably  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Chalybeate  waters  (that  is  springs  containing  car- 
bonated oxide  of  ire:,)  are  numerrus  e^'ery  where,  and  many 
Qther  minerals  are  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  spnngs  of  this 
territory,  though  none  except  the  Hot  Sfirmgs  of  Washita 
have  been  an.dysed.  Most  mineral  substances  dissolved  in 
ftprings,  are  of  course  precipitated  w  he;)  they  emerge  into  the 
atmosphere ;  but  here  so  many  are  still  retained  in  solution 
that  the  rivers  are  often  very  sensibly  impregnated  by  them. 

I'he  Hot  Springs  are  regarded  as  t>.e  main  source  of  the 
Washita,  and  are  in  N.  lat.  34"  SO'  and  W  long  18°  SO'.  They 
are  much  resorted  to,  both  by  the  white  people  and  Indians  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Arkansaw  countries,  and  are  celebrated 
for  curing  chronic  pains  and  paralytic  affections.  They  are  six 
in  number,  all  issuing  from  the  same  hill.  Their  water  varies 
in  temperature  and  quantity  with  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son, being  coolest  and  most  abundaat  in  winter.  It  rises  nearly 
to  boiling  poir.t  in  summer.  It  is  clear,  tasteless,  without  smell 
and  in  every  respect  more  pure  than  spring  water  is  m  general. 
It  contains  a  very  small  portion  of  kitchen  salt — less  of  carbo- 
nic acid  and  sulphate  of  lime  than  is  commonly  found  in  springs; 
a  portion  of  iron  which  Dr.  Mitchell  says  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  which  of  course  we  would  suppose  to  be  less  than  the  fif- 
tieth part  of  a  grain  in  each  gallon.  In  this  water,  near  boil- 
ing heat,  Dr.  Hunter  found  a  green  plant  growing  (a  species 
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tif  conferva  no  doubt)  and  an  animal  of  the  shell-fish  kind  ad- 
hering to  it  and  living. 

IS  ear  the  Arkansaw  river,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  there  are  five 
holes  about  18  inclies  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep,  which 
are  continually  filled  with  salt  water  without  ever  overfiowinsr, 
nor  can  one  diminish  the  quantity  in  them  by  ladin^  ever  so 
much  out.  ^ 

Salt-petre  caves,  similar  to  those  of  Kentucky,  abound  in  the 
^vestern  parts  of  the  territory,  and  many  of  them  contain  sta-- 
lactites  and  stalagmites.  "^ 

Considerable  mineral  wealth  may  be  expected  in  tlie  Ar- 
kansaw country,  ])articularly  m  Uic  northern  and  western  l>o«-- 
-tions  of  ii,  * 
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^-The  Village  of  Arkamaw  is  in  lat.  33^  5W  on  the  north  side 
g.  the  river  Arkansaw,  ab(jut  60  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
tl.e  Mississippi,  and  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
\\  hite  river  by  the  way  of  tlie  cut  oJf\  or  25  bv  the  overland 
Toute,  which  is  practicable  only  in  times  of  low  water. 

It  was  established  above  40  years  ago  by  the  French,  but 
rnade  little  progress  until  of  late,  since  it  has  become  the  seat 
of  the  territorial  government.  It  is  situated  upon  the  fiist  high 
land  which  we  meet  in  ascending  the  river.  At  two  places  be- 
low th  s  the  Spanish  attempted  to  establish  garrisons,  "  but 
they  were  drowned  out  by  tiie  high  water  "  In  the  rear  of  the 
town,  atthedist^.nce  of  3  miles,  a  prairie  commences  which 
extends  90  miles  towards  the  head  of  the  White  river.  The 
land  where  tiie  village  is  built  consists  of  a  dry  sandy  clay 
which  13  washed  by  the  rams  into  deep  ravines  that  greatly  in- 
commode the  inhabitants,  and  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
place.  The  trade  of  this  quarter  is  increasing  rapidlv,  and 
must  become  importanij  as  the  river  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats for  a  great  dist-nce  beyond  the  village,  through  a  tract 
of  country  abounding  in  furred  animais,  and  probably  in  valua- 
ble  n.inerals. 

At  tiie  late  census  there  were,  in  this  territory,  10  000  males? 
-fij^id  at  the  last  election  for  delegates  1263  votes  were  eiven. 
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I.oui-siana  lies  between  N.  lat.  29"  and  33°.  It  is  300  miles 
in  len:^-lli,  from  east  to  west,  and  240  in  breadtli ;  having  an 
area  of  48,220  square  miles,  or  30,860,000  acres. 

On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  jjrovince  of  Texas  by 
the  Sabine  river,  as  far  north  as  lat.  32  degrees;  and  by -a 
line  ruiming  from  that  point  directly  north  to  lat.  S3.  On 
the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  Aikansaw  country  by  the 
lineof  the  S3d  degree  of  latitude.  The  division  between  this 
state  and  Mississip]n  state  is  the  Mississippi  river,  from  the 
point  of  lat.  33  deg.  to  lat,  31  deg.  thence  the  line  of  lat.  31  as 
far  east  as  the  Pearl  river  f  and  through  that  river  to  its  mouth. 
The  south  boundary  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Rivers.  The  A'fississi/i/ii  v/aters  this  state  about  TOO  miles, 
but  only  constitutes  its  eastern  boundary  fot-  a  part  of  that 
distance — i.  e.  above  tlie  mouth  of  Red  river.  As  this  ri- 
ver and  most  of  its  tributaries  have  been  already  described  in 
.separate  portions,  a  better  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  commu- 
nicated bv  the  following  hsr  of  its  main  branches. 

Of  the  streams  that  flow  into  it  either  immediately  or 
through  those  branches,  the  wliole  nuriiber  large  enough  to  be 
entitled  rivers,  may  amount  to  about  five  hundred. 

Miles 


Mississippi 
Red  river 
Washita 
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White  river 
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I     The  first  C(>Limn  of  figures  shows 
354  the  length  of  the  different  rivers.  The 
30  second  shows  the  distance  of  their 
650  moutlis  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
670  sissippi  ;  but  those  included  in  brac- 
945  kets  being  tributaries  of  the  Red  ri- 
920  1250  ver,  Ohio  and  Missr.uri,  the  second 
1100      60  column  shows  how  far  the  mouth  of 
71  each  of  them  is  from  the  mouth  oi 
136  the  river  whicli  receives  it. 
693       It  is  to  be  remarked  concerning 
920  the  extent  of  the  great  rivers  we^t 
920  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  best  late 
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jlGO  1445  maps  and  the  best   descriptions  or 
600    133  them  are  very  contradictory. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Mississippi  is  tlve  largt?st  river  f;i 
the  world,  though  Pinkerton  and  the  other  geographers  ha\e 
assigned  that  distinctioi^.  to  the  Marancn  of  South  America  ; 
and  have  even  contended  4:hat  the  Kian-ku  of  China,  and  the 
()1)  of  Siberia,  aie  longer  than  any  river  in  Xorth  America. 
Neither  of  the  latter  can  exceed  2000  miles.  Pinkerton  esiU 
mates  the  Maranon  at  2300 — but,  even  admitting  Ulloa's  con- 
jecture that  it  is  3300,  still  the  7vlississippi  exceeds  it  by  more 
than  1100  miles  ;  for  counting  from  its  mouth,  at  the  Balize,  to 
the  source  of  its  raain  branch  (the  Missouii)  it  is  4545  miles  in, 
length. 

It  is  likewise  probable  that  it  evolves  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  any  other  river.  Admitting  the  Maranon  to  be  60 
m^lcs  wide  at  its  mouth  ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  far  infe- 
rior to  any  of  those  great  rivers  referred  to,  is  9G  miles  wide  at 
its  mouth.  But  those  mouths  are  estuaries  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  current,  and  with  all  the  characteristics  of  inland 
seas.  The  widencss  of  a  river's  estuary  only  proves  the  bar- 
rennessof  the  country  it  flows  tlirough.  The  widtli  of  the 
Maranon  proper  may  be  assumed  at  three  miles.  It  is  5  or 
600  feet  deep  for  several  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth  ,  y  t 
it  has  but  little  current  in  that  distance,  and  the  tide  reaclv.  s 
above  600  miles  from  its  nicuth.  'Vhe  current  of  a  river  is  al- 
ways greatest  at  the  surface.  \^'hen  it  is  of  very  great  depth 
it  has  little  or  no  current  near  its  bottom.  The  average  width 
of  the  MississipT)i,  from  St.  Louis  to  its  mouth,  is  about  one 
mile,  though  in  many  places  it  is  only  half  that  distance.  For 
the  last  two  hundred  miles  it  is  from  150  to  200  feet  deep,  and 
its  current  4,5  and  6  miles  an  iiour.  From  the  mouth  of  tl  e 
Ohio  to  the  Baton  Rouge  its  depth  varies  from  30  to  60  and  TO 
feet.  That  impetuous  current  'is  its  great  evil,  and  tlie  cause 
of  almost  all  its  dangers  and  incoveniencies  ;  yet  with  all  it  is 
indisputably  the  most  important  river  on  our  "globe.  "  It  wa- 
ters with  its  tributaries"  says  Melish,  "  nearly  1,500,000  square 
miles,"  that  is '-above  two' thirds  of  the  whole  United  States' 
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territory  :"  a  part  of  which  exceeds  the  rest  even  more  in 
lity  than  in  extent. 

It  is  a  singularity  in  tliis  river  that  in  ascending  fj-om  its 
mouth  to  the  mcuth  of  the  Ohio  we  ihid  its  average  width  reg- 
ularly increasing.  Notvv-ithstanding  the  immense  volume  of 
water  affoi'ded  by  the  Red  river  and  tlie  other  large  lower 
branches,  its  rise  ir.  times  of  floods  is  far  less  near  its  mouth 
than  it  is  several  hundred  miles  above.  At  the  outlets  the  rise 
is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  at  Orleans  (100  miles)  it  is  usuallv  i2 
feet ;  at  Baton  Rouge  '200  unles)  about  SO  feet';  and  atKatchW 
(300  miles)  about  50  Ycet.  j^very  year,  about  the  month  of 
jvlay,  it  rises  slowly  and  regularly  to  the  same  height — at  least 
never  varying  more  than  a  few  inches.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  a  little  higher  than  it  had  been  formerly;  a  change  evident- 
ly caused  by  the  channel  of  its  great  outlet,  the  Atchafah-iya  be- 
ing nearly  Bled  up.  This  cutlet,  cr  baycu,  or  river,  usually  car- 
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Vied  off  to  the  or.eaB  three  fourths  of  the  surphis  water  which 
the  Mississippi  recei\  ed  from  the  spring  floods  of  iti*  tiibuta- 
ries.  The  crevasse  (or  bursting  of  the  embankments)  which 
did  so  much  damage  at  Orleans  in  1816,  was  attributed  en- 
tirely tc  this  cause. 

Tire  Mississippi  has  frequently  changed  its  channel.  The  most 
remarkable  places  of  its  chfinge  are  at  the  month  of  the  Yazoo  ri- 
ftv,  at  the  anouth  of  Homochilto,  and  at  P'  int  Coupee,  about  30 
mi'es  above  Baton  Roug-e.  The  first  of  th.ese  is  small;  the  Cut-ofF 
-at  Homoc  iltto  has  formed  an  island  seven  leagues  in  circumference, 
,At  poiiit  Coupee  the  river,  a  few  years  ago,  formed  nearly  a  circle, 
^omevvhat  larger  than  the  latter  ;  and  son.e  Canadian  tradere  dug  » 
small  ch.irnnel  across  tije  )icck  of  the  peninsula.  The  river  soon 
opened  n  pass-age  for  the  whole  volume  of  its  water;  and  now  the 
*)id  bed  is  tilled  uj),  being  dry  land  except  wiicn  the  river  is  flaoded. 

Some,  judging  iVon\  thepe  facts,  maintain  that  this  river  hss  been 
conli.uaily  making  great  changes  in  its  c  :ui-se,  and  that  the  iaices, 
ia,roor;s,  and  mai^iies  so  numerous  tlirou./h  all  its  bottoms  iiave 
t-ach  ;u  tmn  eonsiltuted  its  main  channel.  But  >hv  Darby,  whose 
:uiil;oii\\  sliouid  liave  great  weight,  contends  that  the  bed  of  that 
river  ifas  ufiver  made  any  material  altemtlun  at  least  in  regard  to 
ils  location. 

It  has  evidently  debouched,  at  s-ome  remote  period,  through  an 
imm.ense  estuary,  for  its  bottoms  consist  of  the  same  materials  which 
iis  waters  stili  coi.tinue  to  deposit  on  its  shoves:  that  is  sand  arid 
|;n)ss  jjarticiesin  tlie  upper  portion,  and  a  fine  tenacious  black  clay 
near  its  mouth.  Whtu  the  r^ver  is  low  the  water  has  a  milky  tint, 
)i  ut  in  the  time  of  fiocds  it  is  very  muddy.  So  impure  is^it  when 
the  floods  are  abating,  that  by  hiiiiig  a  glass  with  it,  and  letting  it 
stand  still  a  few  minutes,  it  deposits  a  muddy  sediment  nearly  equal  to 
the  one  eighth  of  the  whole  quantity.  Tiie  unmense  mass  of  matter 
thus  carried  downward  has  therefore  formed  its  flats  and  still  con- 
tinues to  raise  them  higiier.  ft  has  likewise  protruded  its  shores 
above  a  hundred  miles  into  tlie  gulf;  and  has  besides  Ibrmcd  shoals 
which  have  embarrassed  vessels  far  at  sea.  From  its  mouth  there 
is  a  perpeti  al  current  tending  westward  to  the  Texas  coast.  This 
is  evident  by  the  direction  of  the  gulf  shoals,  and  still  more  by 
the  hiconceivablo  quantity  of  dri^'twood  which  covers  the  shores 
jnany  Imnth-eds  of  miles  westward  ;  while  not  an  atom  is  ever  car- 
ried eastward. 

Besides  the  numerous  lagoons  which  leave  the  Mississippi  far 
from  its  mouth  and  carry  its  surplus  waters  to, the  sea,  there  are  six 
outlets  called /ia*6-f 6'.  through  which  the  main  stream  discharges  it- 
self. They  are  tlie  west,  southwest,  south,  southeast,  north,  and 
Passe  a  Loutre.  Before  the  niouths  of  these  there  are  cnrved  bars 
ivhich  are  slili  changing  their  positions  and  their  depth.  The  south 
east  is  usually  called  the  main  pass;  and  its  mouth  the  Balize.  Of 
late  years  its  bar  has  generally  been  about  12  feet  deep.  The  snuiii 
west  pass  is  tiie  longest  and  narrovvest.  For  several  years  its  bar 
had  18  feet  water,  but  it  rose  until  it  had  only  8— but  of  late 
it  usually  has  had  about  12.  The  Passe  a  l.outre  has  about  8  feet, 
awd,  on 'account  of  its  direction,  is  often  taken  by  the  smallest  SQit 
of  eastward  botmd  vessels. 
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,  The  bars  of  these  passes  consist  entirely  of  eartli  deposited  form 
thevater  of  the  river.  It  is  a  hard  dark  coloured  tcnucious  ciay, 
somewliut  resenibfini  piteU.  Several  persons  of  inf  >rmatio;i  l;ave 
recommended  a  plan  for  destroying'  them — it  is  thus  :  rendering- 
the  mouth  of  the  passes  very  narrow  by  pitre  composed  of  piles 
driven  into  the  ground,  compelling  the  current  to  wear  a  deep 
channel  for  itself^  This  plan  has  succeeded  com.pletely  at  St.  Johns 
river,  where  the  bars  had  become  imjKissablc.  St.  Johfis  is  the 
pass  from  New  Oiltans  to  lake  Ponchartrain. 

Vessels  ascending-  the  Mississippi  are  often  long  detained  at  the 
Bend  Piuquemine,  or  Perssinon,  the  site  effort  St.  Phiiip,  70  mdes 
below  Xew  Orleans  ;  and  again  at  the  Eng^lish  turn  11  miles  below 
Xew  Oilcans,  because  the  s.ime  winds  which  en:;ib-e  them  to  arrive 
at  these  turns  wiU  not  carry  them  any  further. 

i^fi/ river  is  the  only  large  stream  that  enters  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west  side  within  tliis  state.  I  have  stated  its  length  ;it  1500 
miles,  upon  the  authority  of  Uarby  ;  but  Mr.  Brown  says  it  is  navi- 
gable for  t'.iat  distance.  It  rises  in  tlie  Caous  mountains,  neartlie 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Its  waters  are  always  muddy,  of  a 
reddislj  tmt,  though  most  of  its  tributaries  that  have  been  examined 
are  clear.  Salt  springs  are  abundant  in  the  country  through  which 
it  flows,  its  wa'er  is  in  consequence  so  brackish  ihat  it  cannot  be 
used  for  eitner  drinkin;^  or  cooking.  It  is  deep,  v.ith  a  curr.  nt 
comparatively  gentle,  aiul  from  its  connections  with  numerous  lakes 
in  Its  nei,4hbourhoocl,  is  excellent  for  navigation  ;  but  in  tin^e  of  lou' 
water  it  is  somewhat  obstructed  at  a  bar,  called  the  Rapide,  which 
is  95  miles  aoove  its  mouth.  This  bar  is  a  led.:  e  of  sandy  soapstone, 
nearly  or  the  consistence  of  pipe  clay^  and  could  be  easily  cut  into 
channels-     Beyond  the  s:ate  line  there  is  a  .o-.her  similar  Rapide. 

A  great  raft  ot  drift  wood  has  for  some  years  been  stationary  up- 
on this  river,  about  300  miles  above  Nachitoc'ies,  but  it  is  said  that 
boats  can  pass  by  it,  though  no  floating  timber  can.  This  is  by 
reasoji  of  the  number  of  indirect  channels  through  which  tlie  river 
fluws. 

The  general  course  of  the  Red  river  is  south  east.  The  point 
wliere  it  crosses  the  line  of  lat.  33  degrees;  is  the  north  west  angle 
of  the  stale.  It  is  tliere  400  yards  wide.  About  30  miles  below  the 
state  boun^lary  it  separates  into  several  branches,  and  runs  tarou.^h 
chains  ot  lakes-  and  swamps  wliich  have  communications  witli  the 
main  stream  ;  but  no  where  below  this  are  its  waters  all  included  in 
one  ciiai'Uel,  except  at  Natciiitoches,  and  there  only  in  time  of  Jo'.v 
water.  Af  er  passing  that  town  the  i-iver  breaks  into  what  has  not 
inaptly  been  cailtda  labyrinth  ot  bay.us.  No  P^ain  stream  can  be 
weli  distinguisiied,  and  the  channels  are  very  numerous,  besides 
man}  of  them  oeing  very  crooked,  and  some  often  obstructed  with 
dr  fv  wood  ,  for  whicii  r^  asons  every  boat  passm,:  either  up  or  down 
this  r  ver,  must  be  C(,n.li;ctcd  b}  an  experienced  pilot  I  his  evil 
can  be  easily  remedied  by  the  pubhcation  of  a  good  chart,  as  the 
pn.ptr  route  presents  no  dangers. 

Several  small  outlets  thAV  into  the  Compt}  river,  arsdinto  what  is 
cahcit  the  Grand  Lcor,  near  Natchitoches.-  These  channt?s  enter 
Sahne  ai-e  Black  Lake  rivers,  ana  gai.^  return  to  Red  river  by  the 
R!go!ec  de  ooa  Dieu,  Other  outlets  leave  ihisR;go!et  and  tenter 
theliictan  river.     This  latter  is  hkewise  a  tributary  of  Red  river  j 
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but  before  ililcbouches  it  discbarces  apart  of  its  water,  when  hij^h, 
by  the  Bayou  IJapide,  which  enters  l?ed  river  below  the  town  <u' 
Alexandria,  llemphi!]  creek  enters  tl\e  bayou  Rapide,  and  when 
ihe  rivers  are  lovv  one  part  of  its  water  passes  out  at  the  west  end  of 
the  bayou,  at  Alexandria;  and  the  remainder  is  discharged  at  the 
east  end.  But  without  maps  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  distinct 
ideas  of  this  net  work  of  natural  canals.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Ked  river  will  afford  a  c))anne1  for  a  trade  of  very  great  importance 
between  ihcse  slates  and  the.  Spanish  silver  districts  around  Santa 
i'e. 

A  great  many  fmall  streams  enter  the  Bed  river  within  this  state, 
and  they  all  debouche  by  forming  lakes  and  ponds  along  the  bor<l(r- 
of  the  river  fiats.  Its  larg-er  tributaries  are  the  Daclieet,  Saline, 
Hietan,  and  Black  Lake  rivers.     These  all  enter  on  the  nortli  side. 

Washita  or  Black  XftflTc-wver  flows  into  the  Bed  river  30  nriiles 
from  the  Mississ'ppi.  About  50  miles  above  its  mouth  it  leccives 
the  Ocatalioolu  on  the  west  side,  and  ihe  Tensaw  on  the  east ;  both 
at  tiie  same  p'ace.  Below  that  it  is  usually  called  Bkick-Iake  river 
or  Blaek  liver,  and  Washita  river  above  ;  "bui  the  same  name  si  ould 
be  applied  to  the  v.  lu  ]e  of  iL  Its  current  is  gentle,  and  its  channel 
iinobstructed  ;  its  water  generally  clear  and  its  shores  interesting. 
It  is  said  to  bear  great  resen^.blance  to  the  Oliio  ;  but  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer  it  is  too  shallow  even  to  admit  large  boat;-. 

The  main  course  is  easterly  until  it  receives  the  hot  springs 
creek ;  from  that  it  is  south  nearly  390  miles.  Only  the  last  200  are 
included  withii)  this  state.  On  tiie  west  receives  the  Uerbane  and 
Ocatalioolu  rivers,  the  latter  is  formed  by  tlie  union  of  tl-e  Ujgda- 
muii  ami  Tittle  rivers  On  the  e^st  it  receives  the  Barthelemy,  Boji- 
idte,  Bocnf,  and  Macron  rivers. 

.?fc7/r/«/ai'«  is  a  sort  of  great  bayou  wlilch  leaves  the  TilississippI 
on  the  w  est  sidf,  two  miles  below  tlie  mouth  of  Red  river.  That  it 
once  constituted  the  bed  either  of  the  Red  river  or  of  tlie  Mississip* 
"pi  is  maintained  by  every  one  who  has  visited  it.  It  is  perfectly 
btagnaiit  except  as  it  is  affected  by  the  tide  near  its  mouth,  and 
when  it  receives  the  surcharceof  the  Mississippi,  during- the  spr  ng 
f.oods.  Its  f;utlet  has  been  gradually  filled  up,  so  that  at  present 
ri  does  not  recciA  e  a  very  great  volune  of  water. 

About  12  miles  belowits  eixlux  there  is  an  immense  raft  of  drift- 
wo(d  extending  iibout  20  ri.ilcs  along  it,  and  cr.vering  its  entire  sur- 
face for  ab(ut  t'lie  one  lialf  of  that  distance.  The  pns.tion  and  ap- 
pearance oi  Ibis  rafi  is  continually  changing.  It  began  to  form  be- 
tween 40  and  50  years  ago  and  it  still  increases.  Tlie  gi^catcsl  dep^h 
is  about  tight  fee't,  and  it  is  estimated  by  Mr  Darby  that  it  contains 
2,2.50,000  of  solid  cords.  Towards  the  close  ot  summer  the  grea  er 
pavt  of  itbtcones  covered  with  pi  nts  and  flowers;  and  dv.n  the 
Tium  of  tie  wild  bees  upon  it,  in  some  measure,  relieves  the  drcaiy 
Icn  incss  oi  the  scene.  Five  miles  below  this  great  raft  the  Cour- 
tableau  i  nters  on  the  west  side.  Immedialtly  below  its  confluen-.e 
theie  is  a  small  r.-.ft  tr.rough  which  the  people  of  Opelousas  have 
several  AiiT.es  cut  a  passage;  but  it  is  still  liable  to  be  closed.  Cow 
jsland  is  20  n.ii<  s  further  south,  and  is  about  five  miles  ni  ienglh. 

'i'l  e  A'ci-afalif  a  here  d. verges  into  difi'ei  ent  chant-c's.  aisd  about 

15  ui.lesbe'ovK  Cow  isl.nd  it  receiv.s  on  tiie  cast  side  another  out- 

.let  of  the  Miii^iiJS-ppi,  called  Plaqucmine.  Ten  miles  below  Uiis  com 
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tiiience  is  tlie  lower  raft.  At  tliis  place  there  is  an  outlet  which 
leads  into  lake  Natchez.  Tlie  lower  end  of  that  lake  returns  {mo- 
ther into  the  main  river  r  £0  miles  below  tliat  is  tlie  lake  Che- 
timachcs,  and  3  miles  lower  down  the  Teclie  river  enters  on  the 
V'est  side.  The  Atchafalaya  flows  into  the  iiuif  of  ^fexico  20  mile.s 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Teche,  bdng-  in  tlie  entire  lengtli  about 
190  miles.  Its  main  course  is  at  first  soutli,  but  the  great  part  in- 
clines two  or  tliree  points  eastward.  When  it  is  flooded  its  cur- 
rent is  often  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  above  the 
Great  Raft. 

The  name  "  Big'  river"  is  sometimes  appl'ed  to  that  psrt  of  the 
Atchafala^a  which  lies  between  t!)e  mourh  of  Plaquemii.e  and  Cow 
island.  One  of  the  outlets  which  leave  it  here,  .separates  into  two 
branches  :  one  of  tl>ese  bianciits  is  the  common  route  to  Opeiousas, 
and  the  other  leads  by  bayou  Fusilier,  to  tiie  landing-  at  the  .\ca- 
dien  Point.     Tiie  latter  ba}  on  is  one  of  the  branches  of  (he  'I'eclie.- 

As  tile  Plaqucmine,  like  the  Atchafalaya,  receives  no  supply  fi-om 
the  Mississippi  in  time  of  low  water,  tiie  point  of  its  efflix  being- 
then  a  dry  bar,  there  is  a  portage  for  four  milos  from  tlie  parent 
stream  to  the  headof  ilie  tide  water  in  tiiat  bayou. 

About  70  miles  above  New  Oj-ieans  there  is  another  efiiux 
called  Lafourche  river,  or  the  Forks.  It  generally  has  a  little 
current  in  the  times  of  lowest  water.  Its  extent,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  about  60  miles. 

Thus,  when  the  IMs-Zissippi  is  Hooded  the  surcharge  of  watcf 
is  first  thrown  through  small  outlets  and  lagoons  into  the  Ba- 
you Magon  and  Tensaw  river ;  f;om  them  into  the  Elack-Iake 
'river:  and  from  that  into  the  Red  river,  which  returns  if  again 
to  the  parent  stream.  From  that  it  is  immediately  regorged, 
partly  into  the  efflux  of  Atchatala\a,  and  partly  into  those  of 
Piaquemine,  Iberville,  and  Lafourche;  and  through  their 
branches  above  described  it  is  then  conveyed  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Bayou  Rapide  is  connected  with  Hemphill  creek,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Red  ri\  er.  Several  ouilcis  leave  th  s  b-iyou  and 
unite  to  form  Eaycu  Boeuf,  which  sends  forth  other  branches 
that  unite  v/ith  the  Bayou  Crocodile,  and  by  that  junction  foi-m 
(-curtableau  river.  Tins  has  already  i^een  noticed  as  a  branch 
of  the  Atchafaiaya,  entering  on  the  wesst  side  four  miles  below 
the  great  raft. 

Teclse  river  is  another  branch  of  the  Atcliafdaya  wliich  enters  on 
the  west  side  below  lake  Natchez  The  Teche,  Courtableau,  Ver- 
jiiillion,  and  Mermentau  rivers  appear  to  irave  their  n.ain  sources 
at  the  same  place.  I'here  is  a  wood  called  Isle  au  L*An;i]«j;s,  isola- 
ted v.  itiiiu  a  prairie,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Opeiousas  church. 
Frum  a  marsh  beside  thi-  wood  the  water  runspust  V.e  ctiurch  and 
tiicre  divides— one  part  running  eastward  iiUo  Bayou  Bourbee, 
contributes  'tiforin  tiie  Vernulhon  ;  while  the  otht;i  runs  westward 
into  Bavou  Plaqiiemine  Bvvlee.  and  from,  thence  into  the  Mermen- 
tau 'J'he  Bayou  Grand  Louis  p.;*s  its  sources  '?0  miies  north  west 
of  Ope'ousas  church.  After  rece  ving  a  stream  from  the  prairie  at 
Isle  au  L'Anglois,  it  is  called  Ba\ou  Can-on.  From  thence  there  is 
&  bayou  discharging-  iiito  the  Court&bkau,  and  below  th'.^t  anodiev 
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returning  from  the  same.  Below  this  confluence  tlie  united" stream 
iscaiicd  Bayou  Boiirbee.  Eight  miles  below  Opeioitsas  church  it 
receives  Chretiens  Ba^ou.  From  this  poin;  it  runs  south  east  a  few 
Tniles,  and  t!ien  chvides.  The  east  branch  is  called  Bayou  Fusilier. 
The  west  unites  with  a  branch  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  forms  tlic 
Teclie.  The  wh.ole  Icngtii  of  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to\he  source 
of  the  Grand  Buycu  St.  Louis,  is  about  170  miles.  It  is  a  very  cx' 
traord  nary  stream,  having-,  throvigh  its  wholecourse,  the  appearance 
of  a  caiia;  both  in  tlie  regularity  of  its  banks  and  its  current. 

'I'he  branch  of  Bayou  Bouibee  which  separates  from  the  Fusilier 
runs  south,  and,  after  receivini;'  the  '-'layou  Carvion  Crora,  it  is  called 
the  Vermillion  rivtr.  It  runs  soulh  ;  and  v/lien  it  approaciies  the 
Culf  coast  it  expands  into  a  wide  shallov.-  lake,,  from  which  there  is 
a  short  narrow  outlet  into  the  Gulf.  Two  bays  or  inlets  of  the 
Gulf,  are  connc  cted  with  this,  and  they,  together  with  the  lake 
aforesaid,  are  called  the  bays  of  A'ermiUion.  West  of  these  is  the 
,MenneniQ  whose  sources,  as  already  noticed,  are  connected  wiih 
those  of  the  Teche.  lis  iributaries  are  the  Bayou  Piaquemine, 
Jin/Ie  Oanc,  Js'ezplque  and  Cljmie  Tortue.  Berore  it  enters  tbe 
Gulf  it  expands  into  a  large  sh;.llow  lake  Vvhich  bears  the  same  na»e 
and  debouches  Uke  the  Vermillion  by  a  short  narrow  stream. 

The  Calcasiv,  on  the  we.-.t  side  of  the  latter  river,  rises  in  hit.  31° 
30',  near  Nochitcchcs  (of  lied  River)  and  running  south  forms  a 
lake  before  it  enters  the  Gulf,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  otners. 

The  Sabine  whicii  forms  the  principal  part  ot  the  west  boundary 
of  the  state,  is  larger  tiian  either  of  the  tour  above  named  rivers; 
At  its  motith  it  has  a  lake  about  30  miles  long  and  8  wide,  &  in  gen- 
eral only  3  fettt  deep.  Above  the  lake  its  channel  is  about  200 
3;ards  wide. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  Bayou  Sara  enters,  5  miles 
above  Point  Couj;ee,  and  Thompson*s  cvetk  12  miles  further  down. 

1  he  Iberville  or  baj  ou  Manchac  is  discharged  from  the  M  ssissip- 
pi  15  iiiiks  below  Ba  or;  Rouge.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  ,  eneraU 
iy  three  months  every  summer,  while  tiie  Mississippi  is  flooded, 
and  is  dry  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  flows  eastward  into  lake  Mau= 
repas  which  dischari-es  itself  into  lake  Ponchar'rain.  This  last 
conimuncaieswithlake  Borgnewhicti  opensmio  thcGulf  of  Mexico, 
I  ilia  chain  of  lakes  receives  on  the  north  side,  the  rivers  Amite, 
Tickjah,  Chefuncti.  Tungipaho  and  Pearl.  Of  these  the  two  hrst 
liow"u:to  i.>laurepas,  tiie  tiiird  and  fourih  into  lake  Ponchartram, 
and  tlie  last  div  des  into  several  m./Utiis  culled  the  Riji^olets  which 
join  the  latter  lake  with  lake  liorgne. 

The  Amite  ri.ses  in  the  ;M'Ssissi]>pi  state  and  is  navigable  far 
jiorth  of  the  boundary  The  Tickfah  risfs  near  the  line  (lat  31  ) 
The  Pearl  river  though  it  has  oup,  9  fett  of  water  at  tiie  R;goktsis 
in  general  very  deep  and  is  navigtibe  about  lou  miles  It  rises  near 
the  centre  of  Mississippi  siate,  ana  constitutes  the  boundary  be- 
tween  these  two  -tates  irom  lat.  31  to  the  Rjgolets. 

Lakes.  Maurcpas  is  about  20  miles  north  west  from  New  Or- 
leans,    il  is  12  miles  Ion-  and  8  wide. 

Poiichartrain  is  uirecti>  north  of  New  Orleans,  and  communi  - 
cates  V.  :th  it  by  the  Bayou  St.  John's  which  runs  out  of  the  swamps 
that  lie  behind  tiie  cityj  and  into  which  a  cuiml  passes  from  the 
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Ijasln  behind  the  N.  Orleans  Charity  Hospital.  This  Lake  is  35 
miles  long-,  25  wide,  and  in  general  from  KJ  to  15  feet  deep.  Be- 
sides tlie  St.  Johns  it  receives  the  Bayous,  Castain,  Lacombe,  and 
Boucafouca. 

Boig^ne  is  S5  miles  long  and  12  wide,  but  much  deeper  than  Pon* 
charttain.  Its  communication  with  New  Orleans  is  byabavouto 
which  Vileres*  canal  is  joined.  It  was  rh.rongh  tiiis  the  Brilisii  for- 
ces passed  in  1814  to  attack  t!ie  city.  Tlje  Pearl  river  enters  it  by 
several  moutlis,  called  tlie  liigolets,  which  form  a  connection  be- 
tween it  and  lake  Ponchartrain.  Besides  the  liigolcfs  there  is 
another  ])ass  between  tiiese  tv»o  lakes,  called  the  Chefmentcur ; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  as  it  has  several  bars  which  generally 
present  only  about  four  feet  of  water.  'I'be  lake  itself  is  in  general 
no  more  than  two  feet  deep,  except  in  the  channel  along  the  nor- 
thern sliore.  I  have  seated  its  length  (i.  e.  from  Ba\  ou  Bienvenii 
on  the  west,  to  Cot  island  on  the  east)  as  c>5  miles  upon  tlie  author- 
ity of  Darby,  but  according  to  Brown  it  is"" only  23.  It  has  three 
passes  into  the  Gulf:  viz.  1  Christian,  2  Marianne,  and  o  the  souUi 
east  pass. 

Barrataria  lake  is  on  the  Gulf  coast,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  ati  Inlet  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Barralaria. 

J'ennillion,  JMevmtniau,  Calcasiu  and  Sahiiie  lakers  (each  at  the 
joioulh  of  a  vivcr  bearing  the  san^e  name)  have  been  already  noticed. 

C/j;  timachefs  lake,  is  an  e.-^pansion  of  the  Alchafalaya,  and  is  no- 
ticed in  the  description  of  that  river. 

Ocas.^e  lake  is  in  the  Rcd^  River  bottom  40  miles  Natclutoches. 
It  communicates  with  the  river  by  a  bayou.  Between  this  and 
Nachitoches  there  are  two  other  lakes  the  largest  of  which  is  about 
50  miles  in  circumference. 

Lake  JVWr  is  10  miles  above  Natchitoches,  It  is  likewise  about 
50  miles  in  circumference.  Along  its  shores  are  numerous  salt  licks 
the  water  tf  which  is  remarkably  strong.  All  the  salt  used  in  tb.e 
Red  River  country  is  manufactured  here,  and  ihe  sujjply  might  be 
incalculably  increased.  Ti:e  outlet  of  this  lake  is  called  the  Rigo- 
let  de  Bon  Dieu.    It  is  navigable  during  tb.e  greater  part  of  the  yeaj", 

Spanish  iake  8  miles  above  this  is  about  llie  same  size. 

Lake  Bistineav  (60  miles  above  the  latter)  is  about  50  or  60  miles 
in  length,  extending  along  Red  River  at  a  distance  varying  from  3 
to  15  miles.  The  Dacheet  river  flows  tiirough  it,  or  rather  it  is  an 
expansion  of  that  stream.  Its  medium  depti:  is  from  15  to  20  feet, 
and  it  is  never  lower  than  12,  though  there  now  stands  in  it  the  re» 
mains  of  a  cypress  forest,  the  trees  dead  and  generally  with  their 
tops  broken  off.  No  tree,  not  even  tlie  cypress,  can  live,  if  its 
roots  are  covered  with  water  during  the  whole  year, —  an  incon- 
testible  proofthat  this  lake  was  once  dry  land.  The  same  phenom- 
onon  characterises  other  lakes  in  this  quarter.  A  similar  forest 
submerged  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground  was  observed  by  Lewis  at 
the  CohuTibia  river.  Bistinau  has  two  outlets,  the  Bajou  Dacheet, 
and  Bayou  Channa. 

Cattahoola  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Washita,  is  about  40  miles  in 
circumference. 

Bats.  Barrataria  and  Vermillion  ^ays  are  the  only  ones  gonsidsj. 
eretJ  of  any  valtte  in  this  state. 
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Clicmdt'lev'r  bay  is  a  kind  of  B?.you,  north  east  of  New  Orleans — 
extending  into  the  marshes  of  lake  Horgne. 

IsLA>'ns.  7>arram?7a  lies  between  the  moiitli  of  the  Atchafalaya 
and  the  ^Mississippi.  It  is  encircled  by  the  two  outlets  through 
whicii  lake  liarrataria  communicates  v/iiii  the  gulf..  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  1  ealthiness,  its  natural  means  of  defence  arrainst  invasion,  and 
the  abundance  of  shell-fish  contained  in  its  waters..  In  1811  it  was 
fortified  by  a  band  of  pirates  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
M.  La  Fide,  who  lor  a  long  tim.e  greatly  annoyed  the  south.ern  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.     It  lias  a  fi.ie  harbour  for  small  vessels. 

in  Lake  Borgne.  and  along  the  guif  coast  opposite  to  it,  there  are 
several  islands,  but  the  most  of  them  are  included  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  state,  and  likewise  within  these  of  Mississippi  state. 
They  are  JyTarnanne  island.  Cat  island,  Ship  island,  Bog  island, 
JJoni  island,  Ids  avx  Petites  Bois,  and  Dauphin  island.  Hiey  are 
composed  chiefly  of  sand  apparently  barren,  yet  iri  fact  lo!erably 
fertile.  At  the  liigolets  (mouth  of  Pearl  river)  there  are  a  few 
other  small  islands,  wi)ic!i  also  seem  to  be  composed  of  clean  sand, 
tfcough  they  produce  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar.  Sec.  in  rich 
luxuriance. 

Face  op  tue  CorxTur,  Tliat  part  of  Louisiarawhicli  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  tjie  Mississippi,  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Iberville  outlet,  and  the  chain  of  Lakes  through  which  it  passes 
]SIaurepas,  Ponchartrain,  and  Borgne.  The  southern  part  being 
completely  insulated  is  generally  called  the  island  of  Orleans,  Th& 
northern  part  being  much  the  largest  shall  be  first  described. 

The  hill  ranges  which  limit  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
form  the  bluffs  along  its  eastern  shore  do  not  enter  this  state,  but 
terminate  near  the  line  (lat.  31.)  The  country  along  the  east  of 
that  river  from  lat.  31,  as  far  south  as  the  Iberville,  and  for  the 
breadth  of  40  or  50  miles,  is  rich  and  gently  undulating,  chiefly 
covered  with  large  timber — oak,  hickory,  magnolia,  sassafras,  black 
walnut  and  poplar  :  withundergrov.th  of  cane.  It  is  cxceilently  suit- 
ed for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  long  staple  cotton,  rice,  tobacco^ 
Sic.  The  bottoms  along  tlie  streams  are  mostly  liable  to  inundation, 
and  in  many  places  marshy.  Good  springs  are  rarely  to  be  found. 
That  district  called  Felicia;. ais  considered  the  best  part  of  the  state 
There  are  a  few  prairies  here  but  they  are  chiefly  dry  and  rich. — 
Between  this  and  Baton  Ilange  there  is  one  6  miles  long  and  a  mile 
wide,  beautifully  bordered  with  groves  and  plantations.. 

The  country  east  of  this  extending  across  the  rivers  Amite,  Tick- 
fah,  Chefuncii  &  Tongpaho,  as  far  as  the  Pearl  :ias  in  general  a  ste- 
rile appearance.  Tlie  most  elevated  parts  are  chiefly  timbered  with 
yellow  pine,  very  lofiy,  and  in  some  places  haviiig  underwood  of 
oak,  &.C.  The  soil  is  sand  with  a  subsoil  of  marly  clay,  but  often  at 
great  deptli.  Naturally  it  is  covered  with  wire  grass,  and  when 
cultivated  it  is  tolerably  fertile,  by  reason  of  tiie  genial  chmatc.  The 
bottom.s  of  the  streams  are  mostly  low  and  either  marshy  or  else  sub- 
ject to  annual  inundation.  The  dry  bottoms  and  the  borders  of 
the  marshes  are  very  rich  and  filled  with  cane  brakes.  Between 
these  ana  the  pine  lands  there  are  intervening  tracts,  timbered  with 
plum,  cotton  wood;  magnolia^  ash,  live  oak;  sweet  gum,  sweet  bavj 
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4ic.  ^vit]l  willow  and  cypress  alonj^the  flats.  Portions  of''  Ham- 
mock land"  occur  frequently  :  that  is,  such  as  has  oak  with  a  variety 
of  timber  in  patches  distinctly  limited  amidst  the  wide  pine  forests. 
'1  hey  are  generally  along  the  lines  where  the  the  declnities  descer.d 
pon  the  fl-tts — for  hills  there  are  none. 

Good  springs  are  rare  in  tiiis  tract,  and  the  wells  are  usually  im- 
pregnated with  nitre  ;  probably  be^.ausc  diey  are  seldom  deep  'I'lie 
low  prairies  are  apparently  richer  than  tiie  pine  land,  and  are  cover- 
ed with  a  exuberance  of  a  moderately  good  kind  of  meadow  grass. 
Tliey  often  present  pools  and  spots  of  copse  wood  of  hawthorn  and 
other  shrubbery.  They  are  composed  of  sand  lying  upon  clay,  and 
are  apt  to  become  very  sterile  when  (Irained.  The  dry  prairies  are 
rich,  of  a  deep  vegetable  mould  and  intermingled  with  marl,  chalk, 
flint.  They  generally  have  natural  springs.  Tlie  prairies  of  the 
Boguechitti)  (a  branch  of  die  Pearl)  are  perhaps  tlie  best  in  this 
state. 

Tiiat  part  of  the  district  which  extends  along  the  northern  shores 
of  tiie  lakes  Borgne,  Poncliartrain.  &c.  is  dry,  fertile  and  perfectly- 
level  for  the  breadth  of  10,  15  and  20  miles.  But  like  the  rest  of 
the  country  it  contains  too  much  sand. 

The  south  shores  of  those  great  lakes  are  chiefly  morasses 
intersected  withboyous,  lakes  and  lagoons,  and  timbered  with 
cypress.  The  only  part  of  the  island  of  Orleans  Ht  for  cultiva- 
tion is  the  imniediate  shore  oi  the  M  ssiss-p;)i,  which  is  dry  md 
very  fertile.  The  sugar  plantations  occupy  both  shores  (  .vliicli 
are  similar)  in  uninterrupted  succession  as  far  down  as  Pointe 
le  Hache.  Below  that  there  is  some  more  rich  land  in  a  set- 
tlement which  extends  along  an  old  outlet  of  the  river,  and  i6 
called  Terre  aux  Beufs  (Ox  land.)  Just  below  this  is  the  En- 
glish Turn.  There  are  some  detached  farms  further  down — 
as  far  as  fort  St.  Phillip,  at  which  place  the  great  sv/ampy  dis- 
trict approaches  almost  to  the  margin  of  tlie  river.  From 
that  to  tlie  Balize  tliere  are  no  farms — the  land  being  a  wild, 
wide,  irreclaimable  morass,  except  upon  the  very  shore  which 
consists  of  barren  sand  banks  scarcely  elevated  above  high 
tide.  The  miserable  tmts  of  fishermen  and  pdots  appear  at 
long  intervals— reheving  the  lonehness  of  the  unvaried,  dreary 
scene.  Li  passing  northward  along  the  gulf  coast,  towards 
the  outlets  of  lake  Borgne,  there  arc  some  pine  tracts,  but  no 
land  tit  for  cultivation. 

On  the  v/est  side  of  the  Mississippi  the  gulf  coast  generally 
resembles  that  at  the  Balize— a  flat  sandy  desert  full  of  lakes, 
lagoons  and  morasses,  with  clumps  or  cypress  and  myrtle, 
The  shore,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  is  covered  v;ith  trunks  oi 
trees  which  have  been  thrown  in  by  the  sea  surf,  and  forever 
forbids  the  approach  of  commerce  on  the  one  side  or  human 
habitation  on  the  other.  The  traveller's  eye  finds  along  it  no 
limits  to  the  level  waste  that  surrounds  him.  At  rare  inter- 
vals he  starts  a  straggling  deer,  and  stddom  ever  sees  any  oth- 
er animal,  except  the  sea  b.rds  whose  unceasing  screams  hard- 
ly cheer  the  solitude  of  a  region  more  disheartening  than  any 
o'ther  which  our  whole  comment  presents.    Passing  from  the 
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shore  towards  the  interior  we  begin  to  meet  with  pine  and  oak 
forest,  changing  occasionally  into  rich  cane  brake  land. 

The  part  of  this  state  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alchafalaya  is  divided  into  four  quarters  The 
south-east  corner  (adjoining  the  Alchafalaya  and  the  gulf)  is 
called  Atcacapas  or  Tucicapaw  ;  the  scuth-wcst  corner  (ad- 
joining the  Sabine  river  and  the  gulf)  is  called  Opelousas. 
The  Red  river  country  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Washita 
country  on  the  nortli-east,  constitute  the  whole  northern  por- 
tion of  the  ;  tate. 

The  district  between  the  Alchafalaya  and  the  Mississippi 
difiers  very  httle  from  tiie  inland  of  Orleans.  Though  full  of 
bayous  and  lakes  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  land  extremely 
rich,  and  highly  suitable  for  all  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  this  climate.  That  part  of  it  however  v/hich  borders  the 
gulf  coast  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the  western  coast. 

Mr.  Darby  states  the  extent  of  the  Attacapas  district  at  5100 
square  miles.  It  extends  115  miles  along  the  coasc  (i.  e.  from 
east  to  west)  and  90  miles  from  the  coast  towards  the  centre 
oi  the  state - 

Attacapiis  consists  of  elevated  rich  plain  -  surrounded  by  im- 
jnense  tracts  of  mcrass  which  are  diversified  as  usual  with 
lakes,  bayous,  ponds,  pine  forest,  cypress  s  -^amps,  cane  brakes 
and  palmetto  brakes — with  stripes  o^l  water  cane  (arundo  aqu- 
atica)  along  the  boi'ders  of  the  streams.  The  principal  streams 
t)f  tills  district  are  Vermillion  and  Teche.  Along  the  former 
there  is  much  fertile  land,  but  the  immediate  shores  consist 
cnicily  of  inundated  flats  ;  the  banks  of  the  Te.he  are,  o.i  the 
contrary,  rich,  dry  and  elevated — generally  with  a  slight  des- 
cent backwards,  in  short,  they  every  way  resemble  tho-e  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  passing  north-westward  from  the  mouths  of  these  two  ri- 
vers we  emerge  frem  dismal  marsh,  and  t.-mgled  wet-flat-forest 
land  into  prairies  of  unparalleled  beauty,  which  extend  with 
occasional  interruptions,  v/estward  far  beyimd  the  boundaries 
of  the  state.  The  first  large  one  in  this  range  is  the  Attacufias 
prairie.  It  lies  between  the  Teche  and  the  VermiUion  rivers  : 
is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  fmni  2  to  25  miles  wide.  It 
commences  about  30  miles  south  of  New  Iberia,  and  extends 
northward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Teche  and  Bayou  Fusilier. 
A  great  part  of  the  prairie  is  too  wet  for  cultivation  ;  but  its 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  in  the  dry  parts  highly  productive — 
Along  its  borders  tiiere  are  several  beautiful  hills  from  7\i  or 
80  to  ICO  feet  in  height,  wliich  being  very  different  from  the 
plain  both  in  soil  and  timber,  greatly  resemble  islands  in  a  wide 
sea.  The  mos«-  remarkable  of  tht-m  are  the  Petite  Ansc,  Cote 
Blanche,  Grand  Cote,  Cote  Carline,  Z<<le  Cy/iriere,  Belle  Isle 
and  Point  Perdue  The  trees  upon  them  are  live  oak,  walnut, 
hickory,  sweet-gum,  dog-wood,  iron-v/ood,  hornbeam,  with  a 
variety  of  shubbery  scarcely  any  of  which  is  to  be  seen  else- 
where in  this  quarter.    These  islands  (for  they  are  so  called)  , 
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have  been  converted  into  farms  ;  ami  though  they  are  all  snr- 
Tounded  by  marsh  land  they  are  the  most  healthy  portions  of 
the  district. 

The  Prairie  Grand  C/icxfreuilh  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tcche 
nearly  opposite  to  the  latter.  It  is  52  miles  long  and  only  2 
miles  wide  upon  an  average.  It  is  likewise  fertile,  chiefly  dry; 
all  o:  it  fit  for  cultivation,  arid  most  of  it  cultivated. 

"North-west  of  this  lies  the  Prairie  Laurent  included  between 
the  Teche,  Bayou,  Bourbee  and  Bayou  Fusiher.  It  is  11  miles 
long  and  3  wide.  The  soil  of  this  is  drier  and  therefore  more 
valuable  than  that  of  tiie  preceding  two. 

Korth  of  these  are  several  small  prairies — Romai7ie^  Petite 
Bois,  Bare,  Alabama,  Wickoff's  Carron's  Le  Melle's  and  some 
others.  -' 

Ofielousas  district  extends  from  the  south-west  corner  near- 
ly to  the  centre  of  the  state,  bounding  a  part  of  the  Attacapas 
district  on  the  north.  Darby  estimntes  its  extent  at  ToOO  square 
miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  prairie  and  morass  in  the  south 
part,  and  pine  forest  on  the  north. 

The  Opciousas  prairie  extends  northward  near  80  miles, 
containing  about  1,200,000  acres,  and  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  between  the  Vermillion  and  iVIermentaa 
rivers. 

The  southern  part  of  it— about  30  miles  square — is  the  marsk 
of  the  gulf  shore.  It  contains  lung  hues  of  low  ridges,  running 
parallel  with  the  shore,  covered  with  live  oak  and  apparently- 
fertile  ;  but  ic  is  with  great  difficulty  that  they  can  be  appi-oach- 
ed,  as  they  are  not  joined  to  any  tracts  either  of  good  dry  laad 
or  fair  water.  On  the  north  side  of  this  marshy  land  the  prai- 
T.e  rises  in  a  regular  line  of  ele\  atioir  which  seems  to  have 
constituted  the  g-ulf  coast  at  some  remote  period.  Ail  tiie 
grand  expanse  north  of  this  affords  abundant  pasturage  for  im-* 
iiiense  herds  of  cattle,  baffaloe  and  deer,  but  is  in  geaeral  too 
wet  for  cultivation.  Several  long  lines  of  prairie,  which  are 
called  Bays,  extend  from  the  main  Opelousas  prairie.  These 
are  Bellevuc  and  Queue-^Tortue  praines,  the  Cove  Plaq  le- 
nine  Brule  and  Praine  iVIellet.  The  Bellevue  is  about  SO  mdes 
long  and  6  wide  ;  extending  eastv-^ard  past  St.  Laudres  churcfe 
-to  the  Penault  settlement  in  Tuckapaw  Tlie  others  are  still 
smaller.  They  receive  their  names  from  the  ::everal  streams 
to  which  they  are  adjacent. 

Grand  prairie  is  on  the  north  of  the  Opelousas  prairie.  It 
is  about  £00  square  miles  in  extent.  It  is  hioderately  dry  and 
fcr'ile.  LiKe  prairies  in  general  it  is  destitute  of  springs,  but 
affords  excellent  well  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  wide  groves 
ol  Oik,  ash,  luckory,  dog- wood,  pine,  magnolia,  linn,  cherry 
and  maple. 

IfaMOM  prairie  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  latter,  and  is  about 
equ  L  in  size,  though  inferior  in  soil  and  situation.  It  is  inclu- 
ded between  the  Nezpique  and  Plaqueraine  Brule — two  braj»- 
ches  ot  the  Mermentau  river^ 
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Calcassiu  prairie  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  Mermentau  and  Calcasiu  rivers  It  is  about  20 
miles  wide,  and  extends  from  the  gulf  northward  about  70 
miles,  comprehending  1400  square  miles,  that  is  896.000  acres, 
of  which  above  600,000  are  supposed  to  be  dry  enough  for  cul- 
tivation. However  the  best  parts  are  more  sterile  than  the 
country  east  of  it  already  described.  The  groves  around  it 
consist  of  oak,  hickory,  &c.  passing  northwardly  into  wide 
tracts  of  pine. 

The  Sabine  prairie  extends  from  the  Calcasiu  to  the  Sabine 
river,  and  differs  httle  from  the  latter  m  any  respect — proba- 
])ly  it  is  somewhat  inferior  with  regard  to  fertility. 

The  district  which  extends northvvard,  from  the  great  prai- 
ries of  Opelousas  to  the  bottoms  of  the  Red  river,  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  pine  forest,  with  occasional  tracts  of  oak  and  other 
timber.  Near  the  prairies  it  is  level ;  passing  northward  it 
becomes  undulated,  and  then  divides  itself  with  a  chain  of  rid- 
ges, called  the  hills  of  St  Saba,  v;hich  separates  he  tributaries 
of  the  Red  river  from  those  of  the  Sabine.  This  district  is  ste- 
rile, and  nearly  destitute  of  good  springs.  Neav  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Sabine  the  land  varies  in  its  Appearance,  spreading 
into  broken  ridges,  covered  v/ith  black  jack  and  other  poor 
oaks,  but  pine  rarely.  Between  the  St.  Saba  hills  and  Red  riv- 
t-r  the  country  is  generally  rugged—the  hills  sterile,  and  the 
few  streams  bordered  by  fiats  tiiat  cannot  properly  be  called 
bottom  land. 

Tiie  alluvion  of  the  Red  river  seems  to  be  too  nem  for  culti- 
vation It  is  all  low  and  i?at,  so  that  during  the  spring  floods  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  wide  lake  extending  hundreds  of 
miles  fiortli-westward  from  the  Mississippi. 

The  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  west.  The  hills  are  more  elevated,  out  regular  and 
gently  inclined — -forming  no  barren  chffs.  The  soil  is  moder- 
ately fertile,  as  the  trees  are  oak,  ash,  hickory,  dog-v^/ood,  &c. 
with  but  few  tracts  of  pine.  The  bottoms  along  the  streams  in 
this  quarter  are  tlie  only  ones  in  the  stale  th.xt  resemble  the 
bottoms  of  the  Ohio  country.  Jn  this  part  and  through  the 
whole  Washita  district  good  springs  are  gei»erally  abundant. 

Tlie  Masserne  hills  separate  tlie  ti-ibutaries  of  the  Red  river 
from  those  of  the  Washita.  They  cross  the  north  boundary  oi 
the  state  (lat.SO°)  at  about  16"  of  W'.  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington, and  at  that  point  preserve  a  single  line,  but  presently  di- 
^'ide  into  three  branches.  I'he  western  branch  separates  the 
•waters  of  the  Black-lake  river  from  those  of  the  Daclieet  and 
lake  Eistineau,  and  terminates  near  the  Red  river  flats  at  Ut 
-32''.  The  middle  branch  passes  between  the  Black  lake  river 
2jjd  the  Saline,  nearly  parallel  with  the  iiieridian  The  south- 
eastern branch  again  tlivides— One  range  extends  to  the  Red 
rivev  ajid  terminates  at  Ecor  a  Cheve,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Alex- 
andria: the  other  pas:-;es  between  the  waters  of  die  Derbane 
oj\  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Dugdomini  and  Little  rivers  o» 
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the  other; — terminating  near  the  court  hjuse  of  Ocatahoola  in 
latitude  31°  42'. 

Massernes  are  so^netimes  called  mountains  though  improp- 
erly, for  their  elevation  cannot  be  any  where  very  greiit.  They 
are  generally  rugged  and  sterile,  as  is  the  country  tor  a  cousin 
derable  distance  on  each  side  of  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  good  land  watered  by  the  Washita 
IS  included  within  this  state.  Tiie  northern  portion  is  mucli  va- 
licd  with  small  praines,  rich  bottoms,  barren  hills,  marshes, 
lakes,  poor  pins  tracts,  and  good  upland,  with  oak,  hickory, 
tv-alnut,  beach,  elm,  locust,  ash,  Sec.  Nearly  all  the  good  land 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  streams. 

T!ie  centre  of  the  state  (inclading  200  miles  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Washita,  With  its  tributaries,  and  a  still  greater  length  of 
the  Red  river  from  its  mouth,  together  vv'ithits  numerous  bay- 
ous, 8cc.)  resemi)les,  in  every  respect,  all  the  grand  bottoms  of 
the  lower  Mississip]M  ;  being  fuit,.chiefu'  marsliy,  subuierged  by 
the  spring  floods,  and  having  its  higlicst,  driest,  richest  soil  u.j- 
on  the  immediate  margins  of  the  streams.  As  to  elevation,  a 
very  few  exceptions  ma}'  be  made  of  the  inland  islts  on  tiie 
south  side  of  the  Red  river,  which  differ  little  from  the  PetUe 
Anse  and  little  Cotes  ol  T'uckapaw. 

I'he  bottoms  of  the  Tensaw  and  lower  Washita  (Rlack-lake) 
appear  to  be  only  expansions  ci  the  iVlississippi  bottoms  which 
are  of  very  great  breadth  oa  the  ^ve:^t  side  through  the  whole  of 
this  state.  On  account  of  their  numerous  lakes,  marshes,  &c. 
they  have  been  little  explored. 

Natural  Productions.  'n;iese  are  few,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  salt  they  are  unimportant.  There  are  hardly 
any  metalic  indications,  except  of  iron— ao  coal,  no  limestone, 
except  perhaps  it  exists  in  small  portions  through  the  hills  be- 
tween the  Amite  and  Pearl,  wiiich  is  questionable. 

A  mass  of  native  iron  was  found  in  the  St.  Saba  hills  near 
Red  river  which  weighed  5000  pounds.  It  is  3  feet  4  inches  in 
length,  and  2  feet  5  inches  in  breadth.  The  sj^ecific  gravity  is 
7.  40.  It  contains  nickel  and  therefore  it  is  probably  meteoric. 
It  is  not  as  easily  oxidated  as  common  iron.  In  some  parts  it  is 
very  soft  and  in  others  nearly  as  hard  as  steel.  Its  interior  con- 
tains octahedral  crystals^  the  largest  of  which  is  above  half  an 
inch  long.  They  are  striated  like  magnetic  iron,  and  are  so 
soft  that  they  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  shape  of  the 
mass  is  irregular — the  surface  deeply  indented,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  dark  crust. 

Salt  licks  are  so- numerous  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Red 
and  Saline  rivers  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  any 
of  them.  The  best,,  it  is  said,  are  on  the  shores  of  lake  Noiz, 
and  the  supply  of  salt  for  the  state  is  chiefly  manufactured 
there.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  salt  lick  has  been  found  upon 
the  l?etite.  Anse.  at  >yhiGli  a  salt  manufactory  is  established. 
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Few  animals,  if  any,  are  peculiar  to  this  state  ;  the  most  le^ 
inarkable  of  Xluhe  found  in  it  is  a  species  of  alligator  in  the 
Missibsippi,  which  doctor  Barton,  following  the  plirabeciogy  of 
the  boatmen,  calls  the  Hellbender, 

Geology,  The  geological  structure  of  this  state  is  very 
simple.  The  Misserne  and  St.  Saba  hills  with  all  their  branr 
€.hes  are  second^nrr — .probably  composed  of  ssjjdstone  more  oy 
less  micaceous,  alternating  with  clay-slate,  w.ithout  even  any 
primiti\  e  masses.  It  is  questior.able  whether  any  of  the  sandy 
Tiills  between  tlie  Am.ite  and  Pearl  are  secondary  ;  but  at  least 
it  is  certain  th  it  all  the  rest  of  the  state  s^uth  of  these  consists' 
oi"alhui€.n  cliiel'y  very  recent. 

it  lias. already  been  noticed  that  the  Masserne  hills  are  the 
btuiid..ry,  in -.this  state,  between  the  secondary  andalluvial  for- 
jiiations,. 

Climate.  The  average  temperature  appears  to  be  higher 
en  the  east  side  of  the-  state  than  on  the  west,  at  the  same  lati- 
tuide.  On  t'-e  IMcbile  the  live  oak  extends  as  far  north  as  lat 
51.  At  the  rslississippi  it  reaches  only  to  Z^'='-  oTJ  \  On  the  Al- 
<5^iafalaya  to  30*^  20L  The  line  of  its-  disappearance  passes 
nearly  in  tlie  same  course  to  the  Mermentau,  and  terminates  a 
few  milca  Ijeyond  that  river.  This  difference  is  apparently 
♦wing  to  the  exposure — as  the  west  side  of  the  state,  and  the 
region  beyond  it  consists  chieSy  of  prairies  bordered  with  pine 
"Vi  cods.  Tracts  of  this  sort  are  peculiarly  frosty  in  all  climates, 
^ut  here  they  have  a  double  effect  by  affording  a  wide  open 
scope  to  the  cold  north-west  winds.  The  live  oak  mark  the 
limits  of  the  country  in  which  snow  is  not  to  be  expected  .- 
iiowever  snow  and  severe  frost  do  sometimes  appear  there. 
The  late  instances  were  in  177^,  ISOr,  1812,  1814,  1817  ;. for 
no  part  of  tlie  liFhited  States  can  be  compared  with  this  in  re- 
gard to  the  extreme  irregularity  of  its  seasons.  It  is  said  that 
snow  is  never  seen  along  the  gulf  coast,  though  frosts  are  fre- 
quently. In  the  north  part  of  the  state  snow  falls  almost  eve- 
ry winter,  and  often  remains  upon  the  ground  several  days  at- 
a  time. 

Sugar  cane  cannot  be  cultivated  advantageously  north  of  the 
live  oak  region,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  olive  will  be  limit- 
ed by  the  same  boundary.  The  Orange  tree  is  liable  to  annu- 
al damage  by  frost,  even  along  the  coast ;  and  for  the  same 
j-eason  peaches  are  a  more  precarious  fruit  here  than  upon  the 
Confines  of  Canada. 

The  change  of  temperature  is  regularly  very  great  betwixt 
the  night  and  day.  It  may  be  said  winter  and  summer  return 
every "^24  hours :  Otherwise  the  winters  here  in  general  resem- 
ble the  mild  autumns  of  the  northern  states  The  heat  of  the 
summ.er  here  never  rises  perceptibly  higher  than  in  New  Eht 
.gland ;  but  its  season  is  of  longer  duration. 
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With  regard  to  salubrity  we  must  draw  some  very  strong 
lines  of  distinction — between  the  different  parts  of  the  state. 
The  parts  most  vaUied  and  best  settled  ;  to  wit,-;the  borders  of 
the  Mississippi,  are  uHhealthy  as  they  have  grassy,  weedy  mar- 
shes through  almost  the  whole  of  their  extent :  of  course  inter- 
mittents,  &c.  prevail  in  the  latter  months  of  every  summer. 
The  same  places  produce  musquitoes  in  swarms  that  infest  all 
the  neighbouring  regions,  and  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  sleep  exposed  to  them.  It  has  long  been  held  that  the  efflu- 
via of  stagnating  water  do  not  cause  disease  unless  they  contain 
vegetable  or  animal  water.  In  accordance  with  this  old  opi- 
nion we  find  the  country  westward  and  eastward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottoms  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States— for  the  lagoons,  lakes  and  ponds  along  the  gulf  coast 
contain  no  vegetables.  The  same  is  the  case  along  the  nor- 
thern shores  of  lakes  Maurepas  Ponchartrain  and  Borgne.  As 
for  the  inundated  lands  along  the  Red  river  they  become  dried 
and  even  parched  up  during  the  summer,  fhe  marshes  of 
Teche  and  Vermillion  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Mississippi. 

How  far  the  influence  of  marsh  naiasmaca  extends  is  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  distance  caniiot  be  verv  great.  Eleva- 
ted  situations,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  heakhy  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile  from  large  unhealthy  marshes. 
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DiTISIONS,  POPULATIOK,  &C.      CiTT  AKD  VILLAGES.      SeTTLK* 
MENTS,  INDIANS,  ImPHOTEMEKTS,  AGRICULTURE, 

Commerce. 


STATISTICAL   TABLE. 

[Extracted  (with  some  alterations)  from  Darby's  Emigrants*  Guide.  J 


Parishes. 

Square 

Popula- 

Towns. 

.Miles, 
1,500 

Acres, 

Arpents, 

tionlSlO 

Plaquemine 

960,000 

1,134,300 

1,549 

Orleans 

1,300 

832,000 

983,060 

24,552 

X.  Orleaps 

St.  Bernard  or  Ger- 
man  coast 

400 

256,000 

302,480 

1,020 

St.  Charles  or  Bon 
net  Quarre 

300 

192,000 

226,860 

3,291 

St.  John    Baptistt 
or  Cantrells 

150 

96,000 

113,430 

2,990 

St.  James'  or  the 
Acadien  coast 

170 

108,000 

128,554 

3,955 

Ascension 

350 

224,000 

264,670 

2,219 

Iberville 

350 

224,000 

264,670 

2,679 

East  Baton  Rougre 

500 

320,000 

378,000 

Bat.  Rouge. 

West  Baton  Roug< 

850 

554,000 

642,770 

1,463 

Point  Coupee 

600 

384,000 

453.720 

4,539 

Avoyelles 

700 

448,000 

529  340 

1,109 

Concordia 

2,100 

l,344,0uo 

1,588,020 

2,875 

ConcordiSi 

New  Feliciana 

l,0;u 

672,000 

794,010 

St.  Helena 

1,30;^ 

832,000 

983.060 

St.  Tammany 

2,0  JO 

1,280,000 

1,512,400 

La  Fourche 

2,500 

1,600,000 

1,890.500 

1,995 

Assumption 

50u 

320,000 

378,100 

2,472 

St.  Mary's  and   St. 

Newlberla, 

Marlin's  in  Atta- 

5,100 

3,264,000 

3,856,620 

7,069 

St.  Martins- 

capas 

ville 

St.    Landre   (Ope- 
lousas) 

7,600 

4.864,000 

5,747,120 

5,048 

Opelousas, 
Si.  Landre 

Natchitoches 

10,600 

6,7b4,0' 0 

8.015.720 

2,870 

Natchitoches. 

Rapides 

2,300 

1,472,000 

i;739.26:^ 

2,300 

\lexundria. 

Occatahoola 

2,000 

1,280,(;00 

1,512,400 

1,164 

Washita 

4,000 
48,220 

2,560,000 

3,:y24,800 

1,077 

Fort  Miro. 

30,860,000 

36,463,964 

75,556 

The  first  14  parj^hes  in  this  table  extend  along-  the  Mississippi, 
beginning  at  the  lov.  est  part  of  settlement — at  fort  St.  Phillip. 

The  country  east  oi  the  Mis  issippj  and  north  of  the  lakes  Maure- 
pas,  Panchartram  and  Borgne  ;  comprising  the  4  parishes  of  E,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  N.  Felicinii,  St.  He-ena  aud  St.  Tammany,  had  a  popu- 
lation ot  10,000  in  IblO,  thus  mrtkicg  a  total  ot  85,550. 
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The  City  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  in  the  year  1720, 
It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  109  miles  from  the  Ba- 
lize,  or  mouths  of  the  river ;  and  in  N.  lat.  29^*  57'  27". 

The  present  size  and  condition  of  this  place  is  not  well  known 
as  no  good  account  has  been  published  since  tiiat  of  Major 
Stoddard,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  In  1803  (when  purchased  from  France)  it  contain- 
ed 1000  houses  and  8000  inhabitants  ;  including  all  classes.  In 
1816  it  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  wide;  with  a 
population  estimated  at  30,000  :  and  it  has  since  increased  more 
rapidly  than  during  any  preceding  period.  In  1818  its  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  40,000. 

The  streets  are  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  lon- 
gest ones  are  parallel  to  the  river.  These  ai'e  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others  which  run  north  32  degrees  east.  The  ground 
is  an  inchned  plain  which  descends  about  six  feet  from  the 
shore  to  the  palisades  in  the  rear  of  the  city  ;  and  from  thence 
about  three  teet  to  the  level  of  St.  Johns*  creek  at  low  water 
mark. 

^  The  old  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  cypress  logs,  one  story 
high  ;  and  had  an  ordinary  appearance.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  north  west  end  of  the  town  was  burnt  in  1794,  and 
has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  much  better  style.  The  new  build- 
ings are  generally  of  brick,  and  they  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  city  on  river  side.  On  account  of  the  hurricanes 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  south  end  of  this  state  there  are 
hardly  any  of  the  houses  raised  higher  than  two  stories ,  and  as 
the  brick  used  here  is  all  ill  burnt  they  are  commonly  preser- 
ved by  a  coating  of  stucco  or  plaster ';  sometimes  v/hite  and 
sometimes  coloured. 

As  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  extremely  wet 
there  are  no  cellars  dug  as  inpther  towns.  The  first  floors  of 
the  houses  are  elevated,  generally  five  or  six  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  streets,  and  beneath  them  they  have  apartments, 
above  ground,  which  are  called  cellars. 

The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
town-house,  three  banking  houses,  the  governors'  house,  or  pa- 
lace as  it  is  called;  a  theatre,  convent,  hospitals,  arsenal,  jail, 
custom  houses,  two  churches,  barracks,  Sec. 

The  cathedral  is  of  brick,  90  leet  by  120--having  two  towers 
on  the  corners  of  the  west  end.  It  has  an  organ,  but  is  in  other 
respects  ill  decorated.  Between  it  and  the  river  there  is  an 
open  square  about  400  feet  long.  1  he  revenues  of  its  esta- 
bhshment  are  derived  from  some  southern  bishopric.  The 
bishop  receives  an  annual  salary  of  4000  dollars,  the  canons 
720  dollars,  and  the  priests  360. 

The  convent  is  a  large  brick  structure,  built  by  the  French. 
It  has  a  small  chapel  dtcached  to  it—a  school  where  female 
children  are  taugnt  gratuitously  by  the  nuns :  and  another 
small  house  divided  oy  a  partition,  with  double  gratings, 
through  whiclj  strangers  may  converse  on  business  with  th© 
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nuns  or  boarders.  The  nuns  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Ursula— 
the  number  of  them  is  generally  40,  or  50,  There  are  always 
several  young  ladies  in  the  convent  boarded  there  for  education. 
Public  worship  is  regularly  held  in  the  chapel  of  tne  convent, 
but  the  nuns  are  separated  from  the  audience  in  it  bv  a  parti- 
tion of  lattice  work.  Each  nun  on  taking  the  black  veil  depo- 
sits»  if  she  is  able,  1500  dollars,  which  are  added  to  the  com- 
mon fund. 

The  barracks  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  convent.  They 
have  a  large  area  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  a  handsome 
parade  ground  extending  from  the  area  to  the  river. 

The  "  King's  Hospital"  was  originally  intended  for  sailors 
and  soldiers  but  it  has  become  a  common  asylum.  It  is  fitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  150  patients. 

The  Charity  Hospital  admits  gratuitously  the  poor  of  the 
city,  and  even  sometimes  strangers,  if  they  are  utterly  destitute 

otherwise  those  who  are  able  are  required  to  pay  50  cents 

a  day  for  their  m  lintenance. 

The  city  was  fortfied  during  the  administration  of  Caronde- 
let  (from  1791  to  1796.)  It  had  five  bastions  with  banquettes, 
parapets,  covert  ways,  glacis,  8cc.  The  ramparts  inclosed  the 
whole  city.  They  were  of  earth  and  had  a  curtain  of  pall" 
sades  These  works  were  said  to  be  ill  constructed,  ill  suppli- 
ed with  ordnance,  and  very  inadequate  for  the  defence  of  the 
place  against  any  powerful  attack. 

The  Levee  in  front  of  the  city  is  a  public  promonade,  and  is 
crouded  every  evening  with  citizens  and  strangers  from  all  na- 
tions. ■ 

In  early  times  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and  the  traders  who 
resorted  to  it,  bore  a  very  bad  character,  both  as  to  manners 
and  morals  :  but  the  cause's  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  de- 
moralizing territorial  government  then  established  here.  The 
Creole  character  will  soon  be  extinguished,  and  few  evils  will 
then  remain  but  the  grand  insuperable  ones  connected  with 
slavery. 

The  class  of  mulattoes  are  remarkably  numerous.  The  vs= 
rious  degrees  of  *'  mixture  in  their  blood"  are  accurately  spe- 
cified by  uncouth  terms  of  classification  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained ;  though  a  great  many  of  the  "  best  blooded"  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  white  people  by  their  colour. 

The  females  of  purest  blood  constiL^t^*  a  regular  piofessiort- 
al  order  different  in  their  mode  of  life  frow  any  class  of  pe :)ple 
in  this  country,  though  they  resemble  the  ^^mporary  squaw- 
wives  of  the  North  Western  Territory.  They  are  maintained 
bv  the  traders,  and  bv  many  of  the  regular  residents  of  the 
citv,  in  a  kind  of  concubinage,  entered  into  for  stipulated  pe- 
riods—sometin^es  for  a  few  weeks,  sometimi-s  for  years,  accor- 
ding to  the  convenience  of  their  keepers.  They  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  faithful  during  the  time  bargained  for ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  expires  they  have  no  scruples  about  accepting  the  offers  of 
Other  keepers.    They  are  educated  for  this  profession  froip 
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t^eirinfancy,  and  are  distinguished  from  those  wbc  sell  indis- 
criminate favours,  by  a  public  respect  which  we  hardly  kno^r 
how  to  account  for.  .The  excuse  tor  them  is,  that  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  and  prejudices  it  is  almost  impossible- 
for  any  one  born  of  that  class  ever  to  get  reguL:riy  married;  and 
they  are  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  in  any  less  exception- 
able way  be  tolerably  supported.  I'he  men  of  the  mixc  bl»ods 
generally  either  become,  boatmen,  or  sailors,  or  ht;rdsmen  in 
the  prairies,  when  their  situation  does- not  permit  them  to  keep 
wives. 

After  New  Orleans  there  are  few  places  in  the  state  that 
can  with  propriety  be  called  tawns — most  of  tliose  which  cout^- 
tesy  has  so  entitled  are  only  villages.  The  reason  of  this  is* 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  genei-ally  carry  their  own  pro- 
duce to  New  Orleans,  and  procure  in  return  the  goods  they 
need  ;  so  that  the  sl\opke'e])ers  and  liandicraitsmen  so  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  towns  find  no  employment  here. 

JK\itchitGch( s  is  situated  on- the  right  bank  of  Red  river,  166 
miles  from  its  month,  and  4G7  fiom  New  Orleans,  by  the  rive?. 
Formerly  it  had  considerable  trade  as  an  entrepot  between  the 
Mississi[)pi  country  and  Texas.  That  communication  has  been 
interrupted  since  181 1^  by  the  disturbances  which  then  com- 
menced in  the  northern  Spanish  provinces.  In  3  337  fort  Clair- 
borne  was  built  here  by  the  United  States,  upon  a  hill  in  ths 
rear  of  the  town. 

Alexajulria  is  at  the  rapids  of  Red  river,  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  Its  importanx:e  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  at  the  head  of  barge  navigation  during  the  periods  of 
low  water;  In  1818  it  contained  20  stores,  and  a  proportionate 
population  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Madisonville  is  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ponchartrain,  oj> 
posite  to  New  Orleans;  and  upoivthe  important  route  from 
that  city  to  St.  Stephens.  Packet  vessels  daily  ply'  across  the 
lake  from  this  town  to  the  canal. 

Baton  Rouge  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 115  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  has  long  been  well 
known  though  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  district  around 
it  is  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated.  From  this  place  to  New 
Orleans  the  farms  adjoin  each  other  along  the  shore  uninter- 
ruptedly. On  the  west  side  they  extend  30  miles  higher— to 
Point  Coupee. 

St,  Martinsville,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martins  in^  Attacapa^ 
is  a  fine  flourishing  village,  situated  upon  the  Teche. 

.Yeiv  Iberia  is  likewise  upon  the  Teche,  a  few  miles  south  of 
St- Martinsville.  It  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  size  and  com.^ 
luerce^  but  much  supericr  as  to  the.  beauty  of  its  situation. 
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Settlements.  A  great  portion  of  the  state  remains  yet 
unsettled,  and  emigrants  will  be  deterred  from  conr.Ing  hither 
nnt]l  al)  the  great  disputes  relative  to  claims  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  government  and  from  the  Indians  shall  be  completely 
decided  Nearly  all  the  settlements  extend  along  the  borders 
of  the  rivers — prc^pably  one  half  the  j7opulation  will  found  up- 
on the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Ihe  rest  is  chiefly  along  the 
Red  ri\er,  the  Teche,  ^^erilliUion,  Washita,  Tensaw,  bayou 
Manchac,  and  the  north  shore  of  Ponchartrain. 

There  are  some  ranges  of  farms  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ope- 
lonsas  ;  but  nearly  all  tliat  extensive  district  is  occupied  by  peo- 
ple who  live  a  pastoral  life  exclusivelv,  keeping  herds  of  cat- 
tle upon  the  prairies.  Many  of  the  planters-  of  the  Attacapas 
keep  stock  farms  (vacheries)  along  the  Mermentaii  and  Cal- 
tasiu.  'ihe  herdsmen  are  chiefly  blacks  or  mnlattoes  wlio 
generally  i>eceive  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce  for  their 
eare  and  labour.  Three  or  four  men,  with  six  or  eight  horses, 
fire  able  to  manage  a  fiock  that  pi-oduces  annually  four  or 
five  lumdred  calves.  The  keepers  almost  entirely  subsist  up- 
on the  meat,  milk,  cheese,  Sec  of  tlie  cattle  ;  wrhile  the  natural 
grasses  of  the  prairies  ftirnish  abundance  of  food  for  the  herds^ 
and  horses  in  Qvcry  season.    • 

Indians.  Most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  somewhat  min- 
tgled  in  blood  with  the  French ;  and  as  they  are  daily  becoming 
more  dispersed  and  diminished  in  number  it  is  at  present  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  their  number  or  condition.  They 
Hiay  be  enumerated  thus — 

1  The  Natchitoches  who  formerly  lived  near  the  town  of 
Natchitoches,  but  of  late  near  the  lake  De  Muire,  25  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  Red  river.     They  number  about  30  souls. 

2  The  Conshattas  at  the  Sabine,  about  400  souls. 

3  The  Alibamies  at  Opelousas,  near  the  Caddo  towns,  about 
TO  families. 

4  Pacanas  on  the  Quelquechose,  about  SO  warriors. 

5  Tunicas  at  Avoyelles,  about  140  souls. 

6  Pascagolas,  on  Red  riv^er,  24  warriors. 

7  The  Houmas  formerly  owned  the  island  of  Orleans.  They 
are  now  united  with  the  Attacapas^  and  infest  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Orleans — amounting-  altogether  to  about  200 
souls. 

8  The  Opelousas,  at  the  prairie  so  named,  about  150  souls, 

9  The  Boluxas  (from  Pensacola)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rigolet 
de  bon  Dieu,  about  30  warriors,  a  quiet  friendly  race. 

10  The  Tensaws  at  Bayou  Boeuf. 

11  The  Appalaches  at  JBayou  Rapide,  14  families. 

12  The  Chactoos  at  Bayou  Boeuf  where  they  have  always 
resided. 

13  'I'he  Wachas,  five  or  six  individuals  who  live  as  servants^ 
in  som.e  of  the  female  families. 

^1  of  these  Indians  have  emigrated  at  different  periods  |^ 
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^is  state  from  the  Floridas,  except  the  Natchitoches,  Chao- 
toos,  Houmas,  Attacapas  and  Wachas. 

Improvements.  Nature  has  done  much  in  establishing  fa- 
cilities for  coniiectiug  together  every  part  of  the  state  by  inter- 
nal navigation,  but  the  inhabitants  of  it,  though  plethoric  with 
■wealth,  have  d vne  httie.  The  city  of  jsew  Orleans  communi- 
cates with  the  great  iine  of  lakes  Ponchartrain,  Borgne,  &c. 
by  the  canal  of  Carondelet,  Avhich  is  two  miles  in  length  ;  ex- 
tending from  a  br.sin  behi,.d  the  Charity  Hospital  of  that  city  to 
the  bayou  St,  Johns.  It  is  about  20  feet  wide  and,  according  to 
the  changing  of  the  winds,  its  dtpth  varies  from  three  to  nine 
feet.  From  the  in  mth  of  the  canal  the  bayou  passes  about  6 
mdes  through  beautiful  ranges  of  couritry  seats  and  orange 
groves  to  the  lake  Ponchartrain.  It  then  debouches  over  a  bar 
which  of  late  years  has  'jeen  deepened  by  the  increase  of  cur- 
rent caused  by  two  piers  that  approach  each  other  upon  it  from 
the  opposite  shores. 

The  LEvr^s  ar^  arrific^al  embankments  or  mounds  of  clay  gencT- 
ally  faced  wiih  cypress  pi.ling?.  At, present  they  extend  up  the  riv- 
er \i-  Pcinl  Coupee — 190  n.ilts  tebove  New  OrleaT^s.  I'iiey  are  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  ihe  cmbankn^enis  made  along  the  Del- 
aM'."  re  for  excluding  tie  tide  from  the  Hats  rf  that  i-iver.  Those 
en  the  Mississippi  vary  in  Vieight  ta-om  3  to  12  feet,  and  at  one  placva 
M'Cartiiv's,  6  miles  above  Xew  Orleans,  they  are  15  feet  nign  30 
feet  bro:id  at  the  lace  and  6  feel  on  the  top.  The  usua!  s'ze  how- 
ever is  5  feet  of  f.eigiit  v, itii  a  base  12  ieet,  and  a  fiat  top,  wide 
enough  for  a  common  foot  path.  They  are  uniform!}'  iiighest  and 
strongest  «t  the  heeds  of  th.e  river,  on  the  cmcave  shore,  as  the  cur- 
rent -s  a' ways  most  violent  at  such  peaces.  When  u,e  river  is  Hood- 
ed some  water  oczes  through  tl^e  levee,  some  breaks  in  rihs  through 
the  iiolcs  that  craw-fish  make  in  it,  and  througli  places  rendered 
porous  by  t«e  rali-s.  This  water  is  collected  in  the  ditch  immedi- 
ately behind  the  levee,  and  is  carried  ort  in  covered  drains  or  sew- 
ers, across  the  fieMs  to  the  marshes  in  tl:e  rear  oftDe  river  bottom. 
The  fcvee  fojlov\  s  the  sinuosities  of  the  rivers  in  m.any  places  chan- 
ging-its  course  every  30  or  40  yards.  When  first  constructed,  its 
general  distance  was  about  30  yards  from  the  shore,  bm  in  5»oine 
places  tiie  river  has  receded  from  it,  and  at  others  approached  and 
even  undermined  it.  When  the  river  washes  its  shore  close  to  the 
levee  anotlier  one  is  raised  in  the  rear  of  the  first.  These  do.  ble 
levees  as  they  are  ccdled,  appear  in  a  great  many  pkices.  The  plan- 
tations extend  along  the  river  the  whole  length  of  the  levee,  with 
scarcely  an  intervai;  leaving  between  the  fences  and  the  ditch  of 
the  levee  a  spsce  tlirough  whirh  the  great  public  road  passes. 

Every  plantation  ou.ier  isreqiiired  to  keep  the  levee  opposite  to 
his  land  in  t;Ood  repair.  In  eacn  parish  there  are  comnussionerff 
bound  to  extnvine  itai  stated  periods  ;  and,  if  necessary  tort  pair  it 
at  tlie  e::pensfe  of  those  who  haf>pen  to  be  negliuent  in  regard 
should  to  it ;  and  duringthe  seasons  of  floods  itis  guarded  by  watch'- 
anen  day  and  night. 
When  the  rlverjises  above  the  levee,  or  obtains  a  passage  throogii 
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the  perforations  made  by  craw-fish,  the  current  soon  washes  away 
several  rods,  not  only  of  ihe  levee,  but  of  tiie  solid  grouid  for  a  great 
depth  beneath  it,  and  bursts  througii  with  inconceivable  violence 
and  rapidity,  foaming  and  roaring  like  a  cataract;  sweeping  away 
houses  and  every  thing  that  happens  to  be  in  the  way  ;  inundating 
the  neigbouving  country,  and  causing  immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erly. The  river  continues  to  flow  through  the  crevase  until  the 
floods  abate.  It  tlien  leaves  the  bottom  after  having- washed  away 
great  qviantities  of  the  richest  of  the  soil,  and  covered  them  with 
huge  p.  ies  of  drift  wood. 

VVijen  the  alarm  ot  a  crevasse  is  given  the  people  collect  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  suc- 
ceed in  closing  up  the  breach.  When  the  water  is  just  beginning 
to'break  throiigii,  every  effort  is  made,  but  if  they  do  not  check  it 
ill  a  very  short  time,  they  presently  abandon  all  idea  of  resisting  it. 

AGiiiccLTtruK,  &c.  The  sugar  cane  is  the  most  profitable  article 
that  lias  vet  been  produced  in  this  sfute  ;  but  there  only  a  few  small 
districts  that  are  well  suited  for  it  ;  It  is  easily  destroyed  by  frost, 
and  It  cuniiot  thrive  upon  a  light  or  a  wet  soil.  Upon  rich,  dry  allu- 
vion it  produces  about  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  50  gallons  of  rum 
per  acre.  TUe  hogshead  generally  contains  someweat  more  than 
I000pound:5.  Twenty  eight  hands  have  been  known  to  raise,  man- 
ufacture and  ti-a^isportto  market  200  hogsheads  in  one  season  ;  bat 
thisis  muctiabove^tlie  average  quantity.  A  mill  extensive  enough  to 
grind  cane  for  200  hogsheads  per  day— that  is  r>ne  working  at  the 
i'.i.te  of  300  gallons  per  hoiu",  can  be  erected  forsomewhat  more  than 
lOOO  dollars.     The  price  of  slaves  is  variable  and  cannot  be  stated. 

From  Darby's  statistical  account  of  Louisiana,  accompany- 
itg  his  map  of  the  state,  the  foUov/ing  table  is  extracted. 
^vojita  arising  from  the  employment  off.fty  loorkmen  (slaves  I  suppose) 
upon  a  f mm-  iit  Louisiana,  i7i  cultivaiing  either  of  the  fcve  great  sta- 
ple commodities  of  that  state. 


No   of  acres 

Whole 

Annual  Re- 

in the  state 

STAPLE. 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Amount.   ; 

venue  from 
.  ach  hand. 

Acres 

suitf  dto 
each  staple. 

Dolls. 

^    IXdIs. 

Dolls. 

Sngar 
B'ce 

l.O.OJK)  ib^ 

.03  ib. 

12.000 

240 

150 

250,000 

rojbbi 

6.00  bbl. 

4.000 

84 

loo 

250,000 

CottOJi 

60.0&KJ  Ids 

.75  lb. 

9,000 

180 

250 

2,400,000 

Indigo 

7,000  ibs. 

l.Ouib. 

7.000 

140 

2.000,000 

Tobacc 

60,100  lbs. 

10,     cwt. 

5,375  12^ 

1J7     l         '1,500.009 

The  sam.e  author  supposes  that  of  the  whole  state  one  fxfth 
may  be  dedt:icted  for  swamps,  rivers,  lakes,  pine  b.ivrens,  be- 
sides other  tracts  unfit  for  cultivation  and  irreclaimable.  Su- 
gar cane  requires  the  richest  soil  and  warmest  climate.  To- 
bacco needs  as  rich  a  soil  but  thrives  in  a  cooler  climate.  Indn 
digo  is  not  of  good  quality  except  in  the  warmest  climate,  aiid 
on  a  sod  at  least  moderately  rich.  Cotton  also  improves  m 
4ife^le  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  but  does  not  require  the- 
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Si'dated  land  ^'"^^  '^  ^'  '^'^''  ''''^^^ '"  ^  '^^''"'  ""^^^^^  ^""^  °"  ^^^ 
The  sugar  cane  is  reproduced  from  layei-s.  Everv  year 
about  tlie  middle  of  October,  the  quantity  of  cane  intended  for 
k  fvn.r??h  f  .''"'v^^f'^S  year  is  placed  in  stacks  to  preserve 
It  t  om  the  frost.  Early  m  the  spring  they  are  laid  in  furrows, 
and  young  canes  then  grow  from  every  joint. 

.t.Vf,?"]  1  %^^'^  '^^^  "^-^^  ^"  importance.  Good  land  in  this 
state  uelds  from  500  to  1000  pounds  of  seed-cotton  per  acre. 

^creL':;;r:;o:h '  '°'^""  "^'^  "^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^^^ «- 1^--^ 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  th.it  the  cultivation  of  the  oliv^ 
Lnrf  '\^,f^!'''^''  ''^'^^^  ^^  -"  object  of  great  national  m.por- 
tance;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  beheve  that  both  the  cll- 

n.^h'^i''^^  "'"  ^^^"^^  ^"^'^^  ^«  '''■  ^^  S^-=^'^  portion  of 
Da  Dy  s  Emigrants'  Guiae  is  occupied  with  statements  and  con^ 
lectures  relative  to  this  subject,  but  ouriimits  v/ill  not  permit 
us  to  give  even  a  moderately  brief  exposit.on  of  it.  ^ 

rhe  clnef  advantages  of  rice  are  tliat  it  will  gro^y  upon  inun- 
dated land  that  can  produce  nothing  else,  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
profitably  raised  on  any  other  kind  of  land.  The  warer  is  not 
needful  tor  the  growth  of  the  rice,  but  it  saves  ^ke  trouble  of 

immt^din  watir'^-^'^'P^^"  ^^"'^^'  ^^"  ^^  "P-  S--^ 
an^?hel^!sV i^^;?^::;^^-^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  --^ 

rhf.?v^?f  f '^"  'The  exports  of  Louisiana  consist  almost  ex- 
clusn  eh  of  sugar,  cotton,  nee,  mdigo  ana  tobacco,     (n  sugar 

10  OOP  onrf  '^'"T'^'r.f  ^"^"  >'"^^'^'  ^^'  '''^  estimated^t 
10  000,000  pounds.     Of  cotton  2a,0©0  bales  v^ere  exp'.ited  in 

regularYncl'L:"'^"^  "'  '''''  ''^^'^  ^^^^^  ^-  ^--^X  ^-n  a 

SoTooonr?";;''!!  ^T  ^.^'^  ^"'"^"^  ^^""«  ^^^^'^  estimated  at 
20  000  000  dollars  for  the  year  1818,     From  the  1st  of  June  to 

fs^iaV  1  ''^•'"  f^^  year  the  total  export  of  tobacco  was 
^b,3  26  hogsheaas— of  cotton  81,469  bales 

Tne   in^ports  from  Europe  need   not  be  enumerated.     The 

llrr}  r''^^  '^T'  potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  bacon,  beef,  pork, 
ode;  W 'V''^'"''  ^''''^,  '^^^^"'  ^^"^^^>^  ''^^^^  and  porteiC 
o  her  h^H^'  ''^'  ^''"""^  ^/^^'^^'  P^i^»''^^  bear-skins  and 
coJd  .  r^  nf  ^'  ^'^i:-^'^^*  ^^^'^^^  oil.  ginseng,  pecan  nuts, 
cordoge,  rope  yarns,  hnens,  bagging,  paper,  ^-Sns  castiner 
Snnd  stones,  powder,  and  saltpetre  ^  Castings, 

ros^r'^u'^  ^"""^  and  Mobile  .:ountry  timber,  planVs,  &c. 

^:^s!^ST''''  '^^^'  ^^^^^  -^^'  ^^-'  ^^^^^*^ 
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-NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Extent,  BotrNDABiEs,  Rivehs,  Islands,  Bats,Face  oe  theOoui?- 

xai.  Soil,  &c*  Natural  PRODrcTioj^s,  Natxtbai, 

CujitesiTiKa^ 

^Mississippi  is  about  340  miles  in  length,  from  nortli  to  south, 
and  150  ill  breadth ;  contdining  about  46,000  square  miles,  or 
oO,000,000  of  acres. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north'by  the  35th  degree  of  ktitude, 
■which  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Tennessee  ;  on  the  east  by 
the^ennessee  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek  and  from 
thence  by  a  hne  running  nearly  south,  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  Washington  county  of  Alabama,  and  from  thence  directly 
south  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  These  constitute  tiie  dividing  line 
between  it  aiul  Alabama  state.  .From  the  later  named  point 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Pearl  river  (all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore  inclu- 
ded.) The  boundary  between  this  state  and  Louisiana  is  the 
Pearl  river  as  far  north  as  lat.  31'' — then  that  line  of  latitude 
continued  west  to  the  Mississippi  river — lastly  that  river  is  the 
■west  boundary  from  lat..  31  deg.  to  35  deg.  and  separates  this 
Slate  from  Louisiana  and  tiie  Arkansaw  territory. 

Rivers.  The  Mis&issipfii  waters  the  western  border  about 
570  miles.  For  nearly  two  thirds  of  thatdistance — that  is  from 
the  Tennessee  line  to  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river,  it  receives  no 
considerable  stream  on  the  east  side. 

YazQO  river  rises  near  the  Tennessee  line,  intermingling  its 
sources  with  those  of  the  Tombigby.  Its  general  course  is 
nearly  west  by  south.  It  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  but 
it  is  little  known,  as  a  great  part  of  it. is  included  in  a  country 
■which  belongs  to  the  Chickasaws,  and  has  not  been  explored 
by  whitemen.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  2.80  yards  wide  and  has 
several  considerable  tributary  streams. 

Black  or  Lousachitto  river  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the 
Grand  Gulf  about  60  miles  above  the  Yazoo,  and  50  above 
"Natchez-  It  is  about  170  miles  in  length  and  runs  nearly  a 
south  west  course. 

Between  the  latter  river  and  Natchez  are  Bayou  Pierre, 
Coles'  creek  and  Fairchild's  creek  ;  and  2.0  miles  below  Nat- 
chez is  St.  Catharine's  creek.  Each  of  these  is  about  40  yards 
Tvide. 

Homochitto  river  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  60  yards 
■^ide  at  its  mouth.    It  flows  a  south  west  course>  and  eaters 
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tfie  M!ssissippi  14  miles  above  the  south  west  angle  of  the  state. 
Near  its  mouth  is  a  kind  of  lake  which  was  once  the  channel  of 
the  Mississippi.  Six  miles  below  of  Homochitto  is  the  mouth 
of  Buffalo  creek 

Amite  river  rises  in  this  »tate,  and'in  two  branches  runs  near- 
ly south  ;  uniting  two  miles  below  the  boundary  line  (lat.  31.) 

The  other  streams  east  of  the  Amite  which  rise  in  this  state, 
and  pass  the  same  line  into  Louisiana  are  Tickfaw,  Pongipa- 
ho,  Cl.efuncti,  Boguechitto,  Pearl,  Benasouah,  Hatcha-Leechaj 
and  Pascagola. 

The  Pearl  river  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  It  may 
be  rendered  important  but  at  present  it  is  obstructed  by  shoals 
and  driftwood, 

Pascagola  ri^'er,  though  not  so  long  as-the  Pearl,  is  a  far 
more  important  stream,  containing  a  greater  volume  of  water 
and  navigation  for  schooners  drawing  six  feet  far  as  the  conflu- 
ence of  Chickasawhay  and  Leaf  rivers.  Beyond  that  point  it 
loses  its  nanrve.  From  its  estuary,  the  bay  of  Pasccigola,  there 
is  boat  navigation  150  miles.  The  general  course  of  the  stream 
is  south. 

Chickasawhay,  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Pascagola,  rising 
near  the  heads  of  the  Pearl.  Its  general  course  is  south  east. 
The  Leaf  river  runs  generally  south. 

The  Hatcha-Lftcha  enters  the  Pascagola  on  the  west  side 
ftbout  20  miles  from  Uic  gulf  of  iviexico.  Dog  river  rises  in  the 
Alabama  state. 

Many  of  the  western  tributary  streams  of  the  Tombigby 
rise  within  the  eastern  barker  of  this  state. 

Bays,  That  part  of  the  gu:f  of  Mexico  bordering  this  state 
presents  the  three  bays  of  St.  Louis,  B.loxi,  and  Pascagola, 
which  are  resorted  to  as  summer  retreats  bv  the  people  of  N. 
Orleans  :, and  are  remarked  for  their  healthiness.  Small  ves- 
sels sail  to  these  from  the  city  through  the  lakes  Ponchartrain 
and  Borgne.  At  the  east  end  of  the  latter,  beyond  the  pass 
Christian,  is  the  bay  of  St.  Louis. 

Islands.  There  are  a  great  number  of  islands  in  the  Pas- 
fcagola  bay  and"  along  the  gulf  coast,  but  they  are  chiefly  bar- 
ren banks  of  sand,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inhabitable  ;  as  they  exhi- 
bit no  vegetables  except  "  a  few  dwarf  pines  and  sea-myrtle 
bushes  ;"  but  they  are  important  as  they  afford  a  perfectlv  safe 
well  sheltered  passage  for  small  vessels  along  the  coast.  That 
coast  channel  leads  through  Pass-aux-Herons  into  Mobile  bay. 
It  communicates  with  the  gulf  by  navigable  passes  between  Cat 
island  (the  most  western)  and  Ship  island ;  between  Dog  and 
Horn  islands;  and  between  Horn  island  and  Petite  Bois.  East 
of  these  is  Dauphin  island  which  however  affords  no  pass.  The 
two  clusters  of  islands  in  lake  Borgne  called  Malheureux  and 
Marianae,.togcther  with-  St=  Josephs  aaU  Cat  islands  rojDipcsite 
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lake  Borgne'l  are  included  within  the  limits  assigned  to  Louisiana: 
state,  and-  within  those  lately  assigned  to  this  state. 

Lakt.s,  There  are^  along  the  gulf  coast,  numerous^  small  lakes 
passing  iiito  marshes  and  wet  weather  ponds^  The  east  end  of 
lake  Borgne  belongs  to  this  state.. 

Face  ov  the  Couktht.  There  a-ve  no  mountains  in  this  state. 
The  northern  parts  (;\s  far  as  they  have  been  explored)  are  hilly  ; 
the  middle  region  greatly  diversified  with  tracts  very  dissimilar  to 
each  other ;  the  southern  part  in  general  iitt'e  elevated  and  not  ye- 
yy  uneven.  The  riuige  of  hills  which  passes  across  the  north  of 
•Alabama  state,  separati rig  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river  from 
those  of  the  Coasa,  Cahaba,  Black  rivet  and  Tombigby,  turns 
southward  after  it  enters-  this  state,  and  passes-  towards  the  gulf  of 
Mfxico  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tombig])y,  dividing  the  streams 
that  enter  the  Tombigby  from  those  that  flow  west  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. About  the  middie  of  the  state  this  hilly  range  divides.  The 
main  l>raiich  of  it  passes  between  the  Pascagola  and  Tombigby^ 
stiil  approaching  towards  the  latter,  and  at  last  it  terminates  at  Mo- 
bile bay  nea-r  the  t(nTn  of  Mobile  Another  branch  lies  between  the- 
Pearl  and  Pascagola  rivers.  Another  runs  into  different  lines  be- 
tween tlie  Pearl  a:id  Black  rivers ;  and  an  other  separates  the  Black 
a-iver  from  the  Yazoo.. 

The  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi — the  flat  land,  subject  to  peri* 
odical  and  at  least  partial  inundation,  has  been  stated  at  an  average 
breadth  of  20  miles.  The  hill  ranges-whicli  inchidt  this  plain  inja- 
nearly  in  straight  lines.  Tjie  rivev  is  generally  near  the  east  side  of 
Xhe  bottom,  never  appioacldng  tiie  west  hill  range,  but  running 
in  seveial  places  abruptly  against  the  hills  on  the  east  side  ;  forming 
precipices  which  are  here  called  bluffs.  They  are  the  Walnut 
hills.  Grand  and  Petit  Gulf,  Natchez  chffg  and  Loftus*  heights—all 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 

Through  the  Mississippi  bottom  there  are  numerous  bayous^^ 
lakes,  la^^oons,  ponds,  swamps  and  marshes,  but  the  soil  is  very 
rich,  and  generally  too  dry,  even  to  the  very  margins  of  the  ponds, 
except  in  the  season  of  the  floods.  It  is  a  deep  mixture  of  sand  and 
vegetable  mould,  with  a  clay  base  in  the  more  elevated  parts. 

The  trees  are  willow,  box  elder,  water  elm,  water  ash, cotton  wood, 
pawpaw,  honey  locust,  sycamore,  and  buckeye,  with  long  cane  on 
)he  dryest  richest  parts,  and  cypress  in  the  swamps— though  rare  in 
the  northern  districts.  The  shores  are  fringed  with  willows,  scrub- 
grass,  rushes  and  other  grasses,  I'he  great  breadth  of  these  bot- 
toms, together  with  their  uniformity,  render  their  appearance  very 
dreary  to  those  who  descend  this  river.  The  c}  press  ponds  and 
marshes  usually  occupy  that  part  of  the  bottom  most  distant  from 
the  river,  and  are  far  more  dreary  than  any  of  tlie  scenes  which  a 
boat  voyage  presents  to  view.  The  extent  of  the  Mississippi  bot- 
toms in  this  state  wiiich  are  subject  to  occasional  inundations  Mr. 
Darby  estimates  at  600  square  miles. 

The  northern  section  of  the  state  is  much  the  most  fertile  besides 
being  perfectly  healtliy ;  but  as  yet  it  is  retained  by  the  Indians. 
For  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  south w^4- of  the,  Tennessee 
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boundary  no  marshy  land,  or  scarcely  any,  appears,  ^he  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  tall  cane.  The  more  hilly  parts 
have  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  buckeye,  hackberry,  maple  and 
walnut.  The  cane  chiefly  occupies  that  upland  portion  of  the  state 
Which  is  nearest  to  the  Mississippi,  which  gradually  decreases  in 
breadth  as  well  as  in  fertility  as  we  proceed  south  towards  the 
ftiouth  of  the  Yazoo  river.  » 

With  the  exception  of  a  tract  20  or  30  miles  in  breadth  along  the 
MTssissippi  river  the  south  half  of  this  state  is  chiefly  a  sterile  pine 
forest.  In  one  instance  the  pine  land  approaches  within  three  miles 
of  the  river,  above  Natchez,  but  it  is  the  pitch  or  yellow  pine,  the 
best  of  the  pine  family,  and  the  soilis  better  than  usually  belongs  to 
it,  indicating  that  oak  would  soon  supplant  the  present  timber.  The 
Mississippi  border  above  mentioned  is  generally  fertile,  possessing 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  very  great  diversit}'  of  soils. 

Like  Louisiana  and  Alabama  states  the  pine  districts  are  diversifi- 
ed with  "  hammock  land"  (tracks-  of  oak,  gum,  dogwood,  &.c.)  on 
the  hill  slopes,  together  with  prairies,  savannahs  (or  low  wet  glades) 
cypress  swamps  and  bay  galls. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  gulf  coast  the  land  becomes  more  flat, 
the  prairies  more  extensive,  and  scarcely  any  trees  appear  but  the 
pii.e  and  the  cypress  of  the  marshes.  The  country  though  level  is 
in  general  dry.  The  wet  land  is  generally  near  the  streams,  and  no 
where  m  extensive  bodies  as  in  Louisiana.  The  line  of  lat.  33  deg. 
and  the  Pearl  river  very  accurately  separate  the  flat  lands  of 
Louisiana  from  the  dry  pine  forest  of  the  state.  The  gulf  coast 
east  of  the  Pearl,  though  poor  for  agricultural  purposes  is  perfectly 
healthy,  and  is  annually  resorted  to  on  that  account. 

Geology.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state  no  doubt 
have  like  Alabama  a  base  chiefly  of  limestone.  With  regard  to  the 
western  part  the  subject  admits  of  many  doubts.  Mr.  Hutchins 
says  that  "  betweeu  Petit  Gaufre,  32  miles  above  Natchez,  and  the 
Balize  (mouth  of  the  Mississippi)  there  is  not  a  stone  to  be  seen  any 
where  near  the  river."  Mr.  Cramer,  in  his  Navigator,  says  that 
"  there  are  considerable  rocks  of  the  granite  kind,  at  the  lower  end 
of  Natchez,  seen  at  low  water,  but  wViich  appear  to  be  of  recent 
growth,  and  probably  formed  since  Mr.  Hutchins*  survey  of  the  ri- 
ver "  Granite  of  recent  growth  is  a  geological  bull  Granite  is  the 
oldest  kind  of  primitive  rock.  When  the  same  materials — feldspar, 
quartz,  and  mic*  enter  into  the  oldest  kind  of  s  ratified  rock  they 
lose  that  name  and  are  called  gneiss.  Mr.  Cramer  says  the  stone  is 
about  an  inch  thick— then  it  "is  fletz  ;  he  adds  that  the  earth  above 
and  below  it  is  fine  sand  and  clay.  Then  it  is  grey  sandstone,  such 
%s  is  common  in  West  Pennsylvania,  being  a  fletz  very  new  forma- 
tion of  materials  which  had  once  constituted  micaceous  rock. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  northern  part  of  this  state  is 
of  secondary  formation,  and  that  the  south  is  alluvial. 

Mr.  Darb  /,  whose  observations  are  entitled  to  much  credit  says, 
that  stratified  stone  is  seen  no  where  along  the  Mississppi  below  the 
Loftus'  height  (at  the  south  west  corner  of  this  state.;  It  is  there 
the  same  kind  of  stone,  which  is  found  in  all  the  bluffs  below  the 
anoutn  of  the  Ohio.    He  says  it  is  a  breccia  or  pudding  stone  of  ^- 
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cent  formation,  with  an  argillaceous  cement,  and  generally  ffimgle# 
with  petrifactions.  This  he  concludes  is  the  base  of  all  the  west  side 
of  the  state.  This  pudding  stone  then  must  have  been  formed  in 
the  presence  of  metalic  bases,  that  abstracted  from  its  materials, 
some  of.  the  substances  with  which  they  had  been  saturated.  In 
some  instances,  says  Mr.  Darby,  it  Ts  hard  enough  to  form  mill- 
atones.  Numerous  springs  emerge  immediately  above  the  pudding 
stone,  and  though  they  are  clear  and  look  well  they  are  said  to  be 
unwholesome. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  chiefly  sand  lying  upon  clay.  Nean 
the  Mississippi  the  clay  and  sand  are  oflen  found  mingled  into  a ; 
good  loam,  and  in  such  places  generally  covered  with  a  layer  of 
vegetable,  mould,  as  in  the  northern  states. .  Over  the  greatest  part 
.of  this  state,  however,  the  sand  is  very  purely  separated  from  the 
day,  and  frequently  in  that  clean  condition  it  is  found  highly  fer- 
tile :  but  in  such  instances  the  clay  beneath  it  is  at  no  great  depth  y 
and  thus  the  nutriment  of  the  vegetables  is  preserved  near  the  su% 
ftce. 

TSxTcsLXL  Pbodtjctioss.  If  mineral  wealth  exists  within  thb- 
^tate  no  one  knows  where  to  find  it.  There  may  be  some  iron  la- 
the northern  parts,  and  in  the  southern  there  is  plenty  of  clay  suita* 
"kle  for  the  best  kinds  of  pottery.  But  manvuactures  cannot  |^@ 
expected  ta  flourish  nortli  of  Iatit»4S  35- 
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d  fPike 
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Jacksonville, 
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Monticello. 
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1.000 

St.  LouiSj  Bilo^i. 

•1     Greene 

1,856 

2,080 

Uackson 

1,050 

13,080 

- 
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Towirs.    ^"atchez't  which  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  city,  is  tfi^ 
otily  considerable  town  in  this  state.    It  contains  about  3000  inhabi-r 
tants  and  above  300  houses.    It  is  situated  in  N.  lat  31  deg.  33  mint- 
aad  W.  long.  14  deg.  20  min.  upon  one  of  the  Mississippi  bluff  hills 
about  200  feet  high.    It  declines  from  the  river  and  therefore  does 
not  afford  a  view  of  it  except  upon  the  brow  of  the  bluff.    The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  frame  work  one  story  high,  and  contain  nume- 
rous windows  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  in  times  of  hot  wea=« 
ther.    The  streets  are  re  gular  and  intersect  each  other  at  rieht  an- 
gles, but  the  ground  i&uneven.  The  new  houses  are  chieflj^hrick.  Be^ 
tween  the  hill  and  the  river  there  is  aflat  about  200  yiards  wide,  cal- 
led »*the  landing ;"  iris  occupied  principally  by*taverns,  grog  shops, 
and  trading  houses.    As  this  shore,  like  most  of  those  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  is  composed  of  a  loose  sandy  soil  it  will  probably  be  soon: 
\rashed  quite  away  by  the  river.   The  road  from  the  landing  to  th» 

^tjr  has  rcrws  of  oiange  and  liquor  shops  up  the  biU  side  tJ^tseepa^. 
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to  stand  on  the  brink  of  destruction.    In  1815  some  of  the  bluff 
slided  down  and  overturned  a  parcel  of  them. 

Natchez  is  a  valuable  commercial  depot,  but,  judging  from 
its  position,  we  nvust  conclude  that  other  towns  not  yet  laid  out 
in  this  state  will  rise  and  eclipse  it,  when  the  ChoctaWj 
Chickasaw,  and  Cherokees'  claiir  s  shall  be  purchased. 

Washington  is  six  miles  east  of  Natchez,  and  within  the 
same  county.  It  is  an  agreeable  summer  residence,  upon  the 
shore  of  St.  Catharine's  creek.  It  contains  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  beautiful  settlement.  For  15 
years  this  place  was  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government. 

Monticello  is  at  present  the  seat  of  the  government.  It  is 
directly  east  from  Natchez,  and  about  95  miles  distant  from- 
it.     It  is  situated  upon  the  Pearl  river. 

The  other  towns  of  this  state  are  very  small  and  not  very 
promising.  They  are  chiefly  the  seats  of  justice  for  the  coun- 
ties to  which  they  belong. 

Settlements.  About  three  fourths  of  this  state  is  yet 
owned  and  occupied  by  Indians.  The  United  States'  posses- 
sions are  in  the  south  west  corner  of  it  and  on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  Chickasaws  claim  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  south 
boundary  of  Tennessee.  They  have  eight  towns  in  that  quat*- 
ter,  and  live  chiefly  by  keeping  cattle  and  hogs.  They  are 
very  hospitable,  considerably  civilized,  and  many  of  them  rich 
in  black  slaves  and  in  stock.  They  count  about  1800  warriors, 
and  4000  women  and  children.  One  of  them  *'  George  Col- 
bert, is  proprietor  of  the  ferry  where  the  road  leading  from 
Nashville  to  Natchez  crosses  the  Tennessee  river.  It  is  worth 
2000  dollars  a  year.  His  charge  is  50  cents  for  a  footman,  and 
a  dollar  for  a  man  and  horse."'*  Besides  the  ferry  he  owns  a 
fine  tract  of  land  four  miles  square.  His  bill  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  says  Mr.  Brown,  for  ferriage,  horses,  provisions, 
&c.  furnished  to  the  Tennessee  militia,  during  the  last  war, 
amounted  to  75yQ00  dollars. 

The  Cherokees  claim  the  north  east  part  of  this  state.  They 
were  12,359  in  number  according  to  a  census  taken  in  18  9,  by 
R.  J.  Meigs,  sen.  Indian  agent  for  that  quarter.  He  estimates 
their  present  number  at  14,500,  and  the  r  warriors  at  4,000. 
This  number  however  is  inclusive  of  a  colony  that  emigrated 
from  this  state  to  settle  in  the  Arkansaw  territory.  They 
raise  great  quantities  of  horses,.homed  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
poultry.  Tliey  likewise  attend  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. They  not  only  raise  grain  but  cotton  and  indigo  Two 
years  ago  thev  had  "upwards  of  500  looms  ;  most  of  which 
they  had  them'selves  made.  They  had  about  the  same  number 
of  ploughs  They  perform  all  the  processes  from  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  materials  to  the  dying  and  finishing  of  their  cot- 
*^  Browns^  GozetteeA 
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tori  and  woolen  fabricks.  Many  of  the  men  and  all  of  the  wo- 
men dress  after  the  fashions  of  the  white  people,  and  are  even 
more  cleanly  than  the  generality  of  the  whites.  Bathing  was 
formerly  a  religious  rite  ara-jng  them  ;  it  is  now  practised  from 
habit,  and  as  a  domestic  duty.  They  ha\'e  several  schools 
■which  have  been  established  by  the  United  States,  and  most 
of  their  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  reading, 
wr  tuig,  and  aritlimetic.  They  are  at  least  equal  to  the  waites 
in  docility  and  ingenuity,  and  in  general  raach  suj/erior  to  them 
in  the  elegance  oi  tiieir  persons.  Among  .he  tribes  in  the  nor- 
thern territories,  though  the  men  have  fine  forms  the  women 
are  umfoi'mly  clumsy  ;  rendered  so  no  doubt  by  the  heavy  bur- 
dens which,  they  have  aloicst  continually  "  hoppast"  upon  their 
backs. 

The  Chactaws  claim  the  mi. Idle  and  south  easterly  parts  o£ 
the  state.  They  are  more  numerous  than  the  Cherokees,  but 
their  number  is  now  not  well  known.  A  few  years  ago  they 
had  43  towns.  4,041  warriors,  and  a  population  of  12,123. 
Their  increase  of  late  years  has  bsen  very  considerable. 
Their  country  is  not  very  rich — extending  along  the  Chickasa- 
ka  as  Cliickasawhay,  Yazoo,  Pearl  and  Pascagoia  rivers,  but 
their  farms  are  numerous  and  in  good  condition.  Along  the 
roads  they  keep  taverns  most  of  which  are  little  inferior  to  the 
inns  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  superior  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  read  taverns  of  West  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  dibturbances  which  of  late  years  have  occurred 
along  our  southern  border,  these  three  nations  have  conducted 
themselves  towards  the  Americans  in  the  mcst  peaceful  and 
friendly  manner  ;  and  truly  they  are  in  all  respects  an  honour 
to  the  Indian  race.  Their  condition  is  the  more  surprising^, 
and  the  more  creditable  to  tliem,  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
uncomfortable  and  abominable  habits  of  livmg  so  general 
amongst  the  other  tribes. 

Cultivation  and  Commerce.  Cotton,  tobacco,  indigo, 
hemp,  rice,  flax  and  peas  are  the  only  articles  cultivated  here 
to  advantage.  The  two  lirtt  constitute  tlie  nine  tenths  of  the 
export  trade.  The  sugar  cane  has  been  often  tried,  but  always 
without  success  :  the  gulf  coast  is  too  steiile,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi coast  is  too  cold  for  that  plant. 

Slave  Laws.  In  1819  an  act  was  passed  requiring  every- 
slave  imported  into  the  state  to  be  registered  in  the  county 
clerks  office,  and  exacting  from  the  importer  an  oath  that  such 
slave  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  capital  crime.  For  neglect  of 
this  regulation  there  is  a  penalty  of  500  dollars.  For  every 
slave  imported  into  the  state  for  sale  there  is  a  tax  of  20  dol- 
lars ;  but  citizens  may  import  their  own  slaves  free  from  the 
tax,  unless  they  bring  them  from  Louisiana  or  Alabama.  A 
negro  emigrating  to  Mississippi  state  must  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  in  the  sum  of  500  dollars  or  else  he  is  Uafel^ 
to  be  sold  at  auction  for  the  term  of  one.  year. 
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Extent,  Boitnbatiies,  Rivers,  Lakes^  Isxaicds,  Page  of  the 
CouNTiiT,   &.C,  Natural  Froductioxs. 

Alabama  is  S25  miles  in  length  and  about  150  in  breadths 
It  lies  between  Ni  lat.  35"  and  30°  20\  Longitude  not  correct- 
ly ascertained. 

It  is  bounded  by  a  line  "-begining  at  the  point  where  the  51st^ 
degree  of  north  latitude  intersects  the  Perdido  river ;  thence 
east  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Georgia; 
thence  along  said  line  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee  ;  thence  west,  along  said  boundary  line,  to  the 
Tennessee  river ;  thence,  up  the  same,  to  the  mouth  of  Bear 
ereek  ;  thence  by  a  dire<:t  line  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Washington  county  ;  thence,  due  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
thence,  eastwardly,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of 
the  shore,  to  the  Perdido  river ;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  be- 
ginning."-  [lAct  of  Congress,  March  2,  1819,] 

Rivers.  This  state  is  watered  almost  entirely  by  the  Ala- 
bama and  To  mljigby  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  by  the 
Mobile  which  is  formed  by  their  confluence. 

Alabamay  is  the  eastern  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  that 
unite  to  form  the  Mobile.  The  name  like  most  of  names  of  riv- 
ers in  this  state  has  not  yet  been  definitely  located.  Under  ths 
present  acceptation  the  two  rivers  Taliapoose  or  Okfuskee  on 
the  east,  and  Coosa  or  Cahawba  on  the  west  unite  just  below 
fort  Jackson  and  form  the  Alahnma.  The  name  Coosa  is  ap- 
plied by  some  to  a  river  which  enters  the  Alabama  on  the  north 
—40  or  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Melish  and  others  apply  the 
Okfuskee  to  the  whole  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Alabama, 
but  others  call  that  river  the  Taliapoose  and  apply  the  name 
Okfuskee  to  a  large  branch  of  it  which  enters  on  the  east  sida. 
By  Jackson's  treaty  the  name  Coose  or  Coosa  is  a  applied  to 
the  great  western  branch  of  the  Alabama,  and  of  course  the 
name  Cahawba  or  Cahaba  mast  be  applied  to  the  river  which 
fiows  through  the  country  between  the  Coosa  and  Tombigby. 
The  Coosa,  Taliapoose  and  Okfuskee  (under  the  last  location) 
rise  in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia  state  and  all  flow  nearly  a 
south-west  course. 

The  names  Estenaury,  Connesangah  and  Hightour  are  some- 
times applied  to  the  Coosa  ;  but  Connesangah  is  properly  onv 
ly  a  branch  of  this  river  which  rises  near  the  Tennesse  border 
and  is  connected,  with  the  Amoy,  a  branch  of  the  Hiwassee  ol 
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Tennessee  river,  by  a  portage  of  about  ten  miles.  Boats  can 
descend  the  Tallapoose  with  some  risk,  but  cannot  by  any 
means  ascfend  it  on  account  of  the  falls  of  Wetumke  above  fort 
Jackson.  From  these  falls  there  is  a  continuation  of  rapids  for 
about  50  miles  tafort  VA'iiliams,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  navi- 
gation might  be  rendered  \  ery  good  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  Alabama  is  navigable  for  boats  through  its  whole  length, 
and  for  schooners  for  abouf:  40  miles — to  the  head  of  tide  wa 
ter  ;  at  which  place  the  town  of  Fort  Claiborne  has  lately  be«u 
built. 

Tombigby  or  Tombeckbee  rises  near  the  Tennessee  hne  and 
fiows  nearly  south.     Kear  its  junction  with  the  Alabama  it  re- 

-5^ives  the  Easse-Bagrie  river — and  about  40  miles  above  that 
the  Opalee.  About  40  miles  above  that  stands  fort  St.  Ste- 
phens.    This  is  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  is  the  highest  point 

'€f  schooner  navigation.  In  low  water  the  Megrois  shoals  (J  or 
8  miles  above  this}  interrupt  the  passage  of  boats.  About  8C 
jniles  above  St.  Stephens  the  Black  Warrior  river  enters  the 
Tombigby  on  the  e«ist.  This  has  lately  been  made  a  channel 
cTcommerce.  Boats  ascend  to  tlie  falls,  which  are  about  120 
miles  distant  from  Huntsville — a  new  town  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  Tombigbv,  above  trie  mouth  of 
Black  Warrior,  hts  by  some  been  improperly^ called  the  Na- 
tarchucky.  The  ignorance  of  the  Indians  has  occasioned  con- 
fusion in  cur  geography  by  giving  different  names  to  several 
portions  of  the  same  river.  The  whole  length  of  tlie  Tombig- 
by is  estimated  at  450  miles.  The  Sendee,  Xooxabba  and  Sa- 
lab'  m  by  are  brtinches  of  it,  but  are  little  known  at  present. — 
In  fact  the  geography  of  this  state  is  very  imperfect,  particu- 
larly with  regard  ta  the  Tombigby  country. 

These- rivers,  rising  from  a  country  whose  chief  basis  is  lime= 

<stone,  are  therefore  greatly  changed  by  the  changes  of  the 
seasons. 

^Mobile  river  is  45  miles  in  length  and  its  esti+ar\',  called  Mobile 
bay,  is  30  miles — that  is  75  miles  from  its  commencement  at  fort 
StoJdart  to  its  mouth  at  fort  Bovvyer  or  Mobile  point.  Its  main 
course  is  south.  Six  miles  below  :fort  Stoddart  it  divides,  one 
-  branch,  rela'uung  the  natne  Mobile  while  the  other  is  called  Tensaw 
or  Appalachee  river — a  gross  impropriety  as  they  are  different  parts 
of  the-same  stream.  Six  miles  from  the  head  of  Tensaw  it  divides 
again  and  sends  off  a  bayou  or  branch -called  Lizzard  creek  which 
rang  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Mobile.  Li zzartl  creek  sends  out 
another  bayou,  called  Middle  river  or  bayou  Mathieu,>which  unites 
with  tlie  Tensaw  just  above  the  town  of  Blakely. 

There  are  six  Jong- narrow  islands  in  the  northern  end  of  what 
^.lould  properly  be  called  Mobile  bay,  but  the  .several  channels 
•which  surround  them^re  called  rivers.  The  town. of  -^.lobile  is  on 
JLlie  western  shore,  just  opposite  to  the  lar,:est  of  these  islands,  and 
•  tlie  most  western  channel  by  it  is  called  Mobile,  while  that  on  the 
ctist  side  is  caJIed  Spanish  river.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the 
■T:^i;savr  and  Middle,  river  a  bayou  called  the  Raft  river  runs  offweav 
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ward  and  enters  Spanish  viver  ;  aiiother  enters  in  the  same  manner 
a  httie  further  south,  and  is  now  the  mam  channel  throueh  whrch 
vessels  pass  up  the  Tersaw  from  the  bay. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  bay  there  is  a  double  island  called  Dauphin 
and  two  others  opposite  its  east  end  called  Pelican  islands.  The 
whole  cluster  is  surrounded  b^  a  shoal  or  sand  bar.  The  coasters 
irom  lake  Ponchartrain  and  bayou  St.  John,  enter  the  bay  on  the 
west  side  of  Dauphin  island,  through  a  channel  which  has  only  six 
ieet  water.  The  only  other  channel  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  is- 
Jand,  between  it  on  Mobile  point,  the  scite  of  fort  Bowyer  This 
passage  is  only  a  few  rods  in  breadth,  but  it  draws  18  feet  of  water 
From  tnence  passing  upwards  the  channel  is  through  the  middle  of 
the  bay  and  has  generally  14  feet  of  water.  The  xMobile  channel 
has  only  8  feet  at  Us  mouih,  for  which  reason  it  is  usual  for  the  ves- 
sels bound  to  Mobile,  to  pass  up  the  Spanish  river,  which  has  13 
leet  of  water,  and  entering  the  Mobile  to  drop  down  to  the  town 
i  he  lower  part  of  the  bay  is  14  miVes  wide,  but  as  you  proceed  up. 
wards  it  contracts  to  8  miles.  -  * 

Of  the  veascls  bound  for  any  of  the  towns  in  the  Totnbigby  or 
Alaoama  rivers  some  take  the  eastern  channel— the  Tensaw  n  ver 
^y  gonial  past  the  town  of  Rlakely.  For  this  purpose  they  take  the 
owest  ri.ht  hand  branch  of  Spanish  river.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  vessels  keep  up  the  Spanish  river,  and  ft-om  that  take  the  west 
or  Mrbjie  bra-^ch,  because  the  wind  best  suited  for  ascendin?  the 
bay  will  aiwax  s  oe  most  favourable  for  that  route.  From  that  the v 
enter  Lizzard's  cr-ek,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  20  miles  above 
tne  town  of  Mobile)  because  the  Mobile  channel  has  a  shoal  of  about 
7  teet  water  -ast  above  that  creek.  They  then  pass  through  Mid- 
die  river  into  the  Tensaw.  fa    ^-"-"^ 

^.SV!\^  ""^'-"^  ^'^^  ""^  ^^''^'''^^  ^^y  ^^'^^  ^^e  t'l^ee  small  streams 
called  Dog  river.  Riviere  Au  Chervenil,  and  Atix  Poules,  On  the 
east  Side  just  Delow  Blnkely,  is  Minet  creek ;  and  below  tlie  bluffs 

whirh  h?fo  f  '^^  *?'''  ''"''''^  ^^^'^'^^^'  "^^^^  ^^  t^e  ^««  Secours 
the  r.d?  n  t  '"^^  ^f  "JY^J-.^y  *tit^  mouth.  Bayou  Batrie  enters 
the  Uuit  to  tiie  v.-est  oi  Mobile  Bay. 

Perdido  rivei'  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  20  miles  east  of  the  Mo- 
b,le,  forming  a  l.rge  Bay  which  debouches  into  the  gulf  by  a  nar- 
row  crooked  channel  only  3  feet  deep  gu     uy  a  nar 

Rio  del^llm^r'ntif  '^'?i  H"^  -T^"  ""^  '^'^  Escambia,  Cunecuh  and 
K  wHh  n  th  h  \  ^"  ''^7!r^^  ^°^  ^"^"  '^"^^  noble  bay  ofPensaco- 
h.  «^  boundaries  of  Flonda.  Near  the  south  east  corner  of 
the  state  are  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Rose  which  likewise  flows 
t^irough  the  west  e,.d  of  Flonda  and  debouches  mto   he  b^  of  St 


leaTes  if  at  H  rf  'r'  ^^^^^^.^^'^  ^'^^^e  at  the  north  east  angle  and 
Zee  of  7  ^        ^"  ^^readth-d.allow  ar.d  f..ll  of  islands  for  the  dis- 

Be^vrLlr^^^:,  f ^"'^  '^  '^^^^'"'"^  ^^'^  "^'^'^  «*"^''^  "^"^c'e  shoals. 
fnT  iZ^.l  Oocachoppa  enters  it  just  above  the  Chickasaw  land- 
^ence^  ""  that  creek  the  western  boundary  com- 

c«f.rV?  ™Q^n  ^°.^^^''^^*  ?«^^'  ^  The  country  atong  the  Gulf,, 
coast-rj  or  80  miles  in  breadth  is  all  neaily  alike,  consistiog  of 
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close  forests  of  long  leaved  pine  and  joblolly,  interspersed  with 
tracts  of  cyprt^ssswamps.  generaih  a  small  distance  fVoin  ihe  streams, 
and  rich,  cane  land  bi  tw  een  the  swamps  and  shoreSj  or  directly  in 
the  rearofihe  swamps. 

Tiu-  pine  land  is  apparently  a  barren  sand  but  by  reason  of  the 
gc  njaj  cli;iute  :s  tolerably  productive.  For  a  dis'anee  of  20,  and  in 
some  places  30  miles  from  the  Gvilt  sl^ore,  the  country  is  quite 
fiai,  and  m  ilw  rainy  s:;as  ms  almost  entirely  covered  with  v.-ater, 
so  as  to  n.ake  trave'llin.L'  very  disa  .reeaDle  in  it.  The  vater  is  re- 
tainccFupoii  the  sand  by  a  deep  compfct  body  of  clay  which  forms 
the  subsoil  wherever  there  is  pine  a>id  cypress  To  that  clay  is  ini- 
puied  (he  portion  of  feitdity  which  the  pine  sands  posstss.  The  cy- 
pr<.ss  and  t-uy  galls  are  wet  at  all  seasvuis  and  good  for  nothing,  be- 
sides being  unlieaithy.  Through  the  a;reater  part  of  tiiis  flat  tract 
there  is  live  oak  found  near  the  ponds,  with  dwarf  saw  palmetto  and 
other  evergreens,  lii  some  parts  the  margins  of  tl-.e  swamps  and 
ponds  are  elevated  several  feet,  and  in  sucii  places  though  the  pine 
prevailsthe  sou  is  chiefly  clny  and  gravel  covered  v*  itli  w  lortiebeiry 
busnes.  This  is  irfeclaimably  sterile,  but  seldom  of  .ureat  extent^ 
for  it  gradually  recedes  mto  tl-.e  sandy  pine  flats  covered  with  wire 
grass  and  saw-pairaetto.^  Small  portions  of  it  are  one  degree  better 
'^nd  cxiiibitthe  sour  orange  tree. 

The  borders  of  the  rivers  have  generally  tall  cane  and  the  creeks 
reed  cane,  with  cotton  wood,  magnoha,  laurel  and  gum  Such  land 
is  always  dry  though  alv.ays  near  to  wet  land  ;  and  it  is  unifornly  and 
inexaustibly  fertile.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  black  mould,  and  some- 
times of  the  colour  of  strong  ashes;  and  the  laaersor  is  considered 
rather  the  best.  The  rich  lands  produce  poplar,  tiickory,  cherry, 
oak  of  various  kinds  and  sometimes  walnut,  with  China  briar  and 
other  rich  weeds:  sometimes  .^lass,  and  in  some  places  fringed 
with  orange  trees.  Cane  however  is  the  chief  vegetable  in  the 
very  best  soil.  There  are  few  cane  tracts  neur  the  Gulf,  but  they 
become  more  numerous  as  we  proceed  north  throuL;h  the  whole- 
extent  of  liie  state.  The  river  bottoms  are  generally  froin  a  mile 
to  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth  through  the  northern  and  middle 
parts  of  the  state,  but  in  the  flat  country  now  described  they  some- 
times extend  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  most  elevated  parts  of  thena 
are  along  the  shores — thai  is  the  cane  land  :  but  from  the  shores 
they  decline  gradually  and  near  the  usual  level  ot  the  water 
they  become  cypress  swamps,  with  bay  galls,  &c.  Along  the 
gulf  shore  there  is  little  else  tnan  dry  sand  backs  with  pine  and 
marshes  of  this  cuaracter. 

Nothwithstandlng  the  unpromising  general  appearance  of  that 
region,  the  in?  are  along  the  shores  of  Perdado  and  the  Mobile  bays^ 
particularly  on  the  former,  many  delightful  situations  sufficiently 
remote  from  marshes  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  enjoying  local 
advantages  (with  regard  to  commeice)  which  give  them  iuestima^- 
ble  value. 

The  termination  of  the  coast  country  is  not  very  distinctly  mark- 
ed but  at  70  or  80  miles  from  the  gulf  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes 
ui.duiating,  the  soil  better,  and  the  tracts  of  oak  gaound  numerous, 
and  or  extent  sufficiently  inviting 

The  c-iuntry  becomes  still  more  ueven  as  we  proceed  northward 
^that  the  central  part  ot  the  s^te  may  be  reckoned  hilly,  an^i  tlie 
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jiorthern  border  rugged  :  yet  the  greatest  average  quantity  of  i-ick 
land  lies  to  the  north. 

Ail  the  rivers  and  creeks  through  the  middle  and  northern  sec- 
tions, present  rich  beautiful  boltom  seldom  exceeding  two  miles  on 
the  largest  streams,  and  pro'-o-.t;onab!y  i  arrow  on  the  smaller  ones. 
These  bottoms  dirier  very  little  i ..  the  different  parts  being  generally 
a  deep  black,  or  else  an  ash  coknir-d  mould,  inexhaustable  to  cul- 
tivation and  i^er.erally  diy  at  least  along  tiie  immediate  shores. — 
-The  timber,  "black  wahiut,  poplar,  cnerry,  hickOry,  cottoi^-wood 
and  mulberry,  with  luxuriant  fields  of  the  tall  cane,  and  occasiunaHy 
reed  cane.  Where  there  is  no  cane  the  ground  is  covered  with  pea 
vine,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  growtii  oi  rich  weeds,  Tlie  up- 
lands, particularly  between  the  A'abama  andTombigby,  are  chiefly 
of  good  soil,  v^'ith  oak,  hickory,  chesnut  and  dog-wood  ;  but  there 
are  large  bodies  of  pine  tbrebt,  and  several  prairies,  with  some  sa- 
Tannaiib  or  fiat  wet  glade  laiHV  in  that  quarter.  Through  the  most 
exter.sive  tracts  of  pine  countiy  there  are  stripes  of  uak  land,  gener- 
ally near  the  streams,  and  on  "the  slopes  of  nills.  Such  insulated 
portions  are  ihere  culled  ^hammock  hmd.'  Tlie  timber  mere  is  post 
oak,  bluck  oak,  white  oak,  ckesnut,  hickory,  &c  and  like  oyk  land 
in  tiie  northern  stales  they  seem  tujerably  .fertile  when  first  culti- 
vate dT  but  lhe>  are  easily  exliausttd.  Along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Slate,  and  south  of  the  Ala'oama.  there  are  immense  districts  of 
pine  ccumry  and  pi-airie,  with  'hammock  liunT  occasionally,  and 
sv.'amps,  but  with  httle  cane  or  walnut  land. 

A  "range  of  hills  extends  from  near  tiie  eastern  boundary,  runnmg 
at  first  boutii-west,  and  iimdiy  westward,  separating  the  waters  of 
Alabaina  and  ftdlapoose  on  the  north  trom  the  Coneca;i  and  Escam- 
bia on  tne  Florida  side.  The  counu-y  on  the  south  and  eas.  or  these 
hills  is  chieil>  pine  forest  inlerspersed  with  sv/amps  and  jjunds. 
On  the  margu)  of  the  streams  there  are  generally  stripes  ot  land, 
from  a  quait.r  to  a  halt  a  mde  wide,  bearii.g  oat;,  hiccory  av.das:u 
In  the  rear  of  this  are  reed  marshes,  .ind  iii  some  places  ponds,  f  at 
become  dry  perividically.  Much  of  ti.e  marsliy  ia..d  is  sufficiently 
drv  to  bear  trees,  wnite  oak,  beetli,  nsuple,  sxs  amp-red  oak,  very 
la^-e  and  beautiful,— poplar,  gum  and  cypress,  with  underj^rowth 
of -china  briar,  reed,  palmettos,  ratan  a..d  grape  vines  S..n..tiraes 
there  is  on  the  borders  of  tnese  ftu.s,  pine  iorests  tolerably  r.ch, 
interspersed  with  o  t  and  Inckor^  From  the  i.eigiib.urhoud  of 
the  creeks  large  tracts  of  what  arecaiied  'Teed  brakes"  ex:ena  to- 
ward the  pine  lands.  ^       ,.    ,      ,       , 

As  we  arprc  ach  the  eastern  bound  t'-y,  little  else  than  pme  coun- 
try and  swamps  is  to  be  seen,  f  h.t  quarter^  has  been  little  explo- 
red but  it  is  g-enerallv  beheved  to  be  unauiiable  lor  scL-lement. 

The  land  on  the  norlU  and  west  side  ot  tiie  above  mentioned 
range  of '.nils  iS  chiefly  oi  the  best  qviahty,  containing  Munerous 
tracts  of  rich  cane  land,  several  prairies  ierale  and  beauiitul,  cover- 
ed with  grass  and  flowers  ;  and  a  so,  as  is  usual  with  prairits,  de- 
ficient m  springs.  Water  however  is  generally  obtau.ed  b>  dig- 
ging  a  Uitle  depth.  There  is  hide  pine  land  m  this  part  but  sever- 
ai  beecn  swampv  wet-weat:.er  ponds,  an.i  reed  brakes.  I  he  up- 
land bea.s  black  oak,  post  oak,  dogwood,  hickory,  buckeye,  pop- 
hn;  &c.  the  so'd  black  or  brown,  and  very  rich.  Ihis  dislncl  be- 
comes narrower  as  we  proceed  westward,  until  at  last  it  tenmnate* 
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Tiear  the  month  of  the  Cuhaba,  where  the  Alabama  makes  a  great 
bend  soulhwaiti,  cutting  across  the  hill  range.  On  the  north  side 
ot  the  river  tiiat  range  receives  the  name  of  the  "  \lubama  heights.'* 

A  district  of  very'^elevated  hill  land  extends  across  the  state,  be- 
tween the  waters  of  tlie  Tennessee  river  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tonibit;by  and  Cnose  rivers,  whic'i  thongh  it  approaches  the  moun- 
tainous character,  presents  tracts  of  gi'eat  fertility-  Tliere  is  a  large 
body  of  land  south  and  west  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  extending  from 
thence  along  the  heads  of  the  Tomhigby,  which  is  represented  as 
superior  in  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  That 
district  whxh  lies  on  ihesovilh  s-de  of  theTeni.essee  boundary  and 
within  the  i^re^t  bend  of  the  Tennesse  river  is  very  billy  and  very 
deficient  of  springs,  but  extremely  rich,  and-  has  of  late  attracted 
great  attention. 

According  to  Mr.  Darby,  the  pitch  pine  covers  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  region  including  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  live  oak  which  is  no  where  plentiful,  is  found  no  further 
north  in  this  quarter  than  the  latitude  of  31  degreeSj  wliich  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  flat  gulf  coast  country^^ 

NATrnAL  PnoorcTiONs  Limestone  abounds  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  state.  In  the  prairies  south  of  the  Mabama  nver,  there  lias 
been  found  blocks  of  it  ven  pure  and  beautifully  while;  souse  of 
them  marked  wivh  inarine  shelis. 

There  is  a  bank  of  shell  hm^  stone  which  commences  in  N.  Caroli- 
na, passes  througa  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  part  of  diis  state,  and  ter.ni- 
nates  at  the  gulf  coast.  In  some  phces  the  calcareous  iiutter  of  this 
formation  is  washed  out,  leaving  the  s.'ex  which  had  formed  its  ce- 
ment. This  porous  flinty  rock  is  used  for  millbtones,  and  is  very  suit- 
able for  that  purpose. 

Indications  of  iron  have  been  observed  in  many  places,  particular- 
ly along  the  chain  of  Mabama  hills  In  the  same  quarter  a  black 
Sto  ne  resembling  lava  hu:-  been  found. 

Coal  is  found  ihrt/ugh  ail  the  northern  parts  of  ti.e  s  ates  that  liave 
been  exammed,  and  it  is  only  in  that  quarter  that  mineral  wealth 
inay  be  expected. 
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Divisions  by  tlie  act  of  1819. 


^^ 

Counties. 

11 

Fi-ee  In- 
habitants, 

Towns. 

*  £ 

1818. 

MaQibon 

« 

8780 

liuntsviUe,  Meridian. 

Monroe 

4 

4307 

Fort  Mim,  Fort  Montgomery. 

Blount . 

3 

3229 

Limestone 

3 

3473 

Shelby 

2 

3287 

Mont5;omer} 

2 

3464 

^ 

\'Va:.hington" 

2 

2147 

Fort  St.  Stepheif?.  * 

Tuskaloosk." 

2 

2365 

Lawrence 

2 

Franklin 

2 

2253 

., 

Cotaco 

2 

2101 

Clafk 

2 

2674 

Republicksvilie. 

Baldwin 

504 

Fort  Stoddevt. 

Cahauba 

1031 

Conecuh 

1692 

Dallas 

1320 

Marengo 

1164 

Marion 

Mobile 

,    982 

Mobile. 

Lauderdale 

1698 

St.  Clair 

, 

Autaugo 

1 

44     45,871 


Divisions  at  tlie  Cenus  of  1816. 
Counties.  Whites.  Slave?.  Total. 


Census  of  ISIS, 
Population, 


Madison 
Monroe 
Clarke 
Washihgtor 
Wayne 
Greene 
Mobile 
Jackson 
Baldwin 
Note. 
and  h  ive 


10,000 

4,200 

14,200 

2,593 

1,603 

5,296 

2,763 

1,338 

4,196 

:,88S 

671 

2,559 

1,566 

517 

2,083 

992 

729 

1,721 

867 

433 

1,300 

714 

255 

969 

411 

732 

1,163 

White  males  over  21 
do,  do.  under  21 
do.  females  over  21 
do.  do  under  21 
total  whites 
total  slaves 
free  blacks,  &c. 

total  inhabitants 


Those  counties  opposite  the  blank  lines  are  ne 
their  population  enumerated  in  the  counties 


9,974 
14,749 

7,549 

1 3,599 

45,871 

21,384 

339 

67,693 

w  ones 

out  of 


Ifvhich  they  were  formed;. 
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ToWiVS.  Mobile  stands  at  the  head  of  Mobile  bay — on  the 
west  side,  in  N.  lat  30"  40' immediately  above  Fort  Conde.  It 
is  upon  elevated  dry  ground  \\\  a  commanding  situation,  but 
otherwise  not  favourably  placed  witli  regard  to  trade,  as  the 
larger  a  essels  have  to  approach  it  through  a  circuitous  chan- 
nel. The  harbour  is  goc^d,  well  sheltered,  and  safe  from  at- 
tacks. It  is  sui  rcunded  by  a  stenle,  unhealthy,  unsettled  pine 
country.  This  circumstance,  together  witli  the  rivalship  of 
Blakely  and  other  well  situated  towns  in  that  quarter,  will  pre- 
vent it  from  ever  rismg  into  importance.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  established  by  the  French  in  Louisiana.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1818  it  was  inhabited  by  604  whites,  149  people  of  colour, 
and  o75  slaves — total  1127.  But  it  was  almost  depopulated  by 
the  fever  in  1819. 

Blakely  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Mobile  bay,  nearly  op- 
poste  to  tl:e  town  of  Mobile.  It  appears  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  great  trade.  Its  main  advantage  over  Mobile  is  that 
the  same  wind  which  enables  a  vessel  to  enter  the  bay  will 
carry  her  to  its  wharves,  but  not  to  those  of  Mobile  It  was 
surveyed  off  in  1316  ;  in  1817  it  had  one  house.  In  1818  it  h.ad 
10  large  warehouses,  SO  dwelling  houses,  above  300  inhabit- 
ants;  a  newspaper  printed  twice  a  week — (  i  he  Blakely  Sun 
and  Alabama  advertiser)  80  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4000  tons. 

Fort  St.  Stefihens  is  at  present  the  seat  of  government.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Tombigby,  \\  N.  lat  31'^  33'. 
Besid  s  its  other  advantages  of  position,  it  is  the  head  of  schoo- 
ner navigation,  which  is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  will  no  doubt  in  a  short  period  render  it  a  fine  com- 
m^-rcial  city.  The  couiitry  round  it  is  tc'er  ..bly  fertile  in  most 
p  rts,  and  in  sonie  placts  'highly  so.  The  nu  ber  of  inhabit- 
an  ->  m  t  he  neig!\boarmg  couvites  of  Clark,  B.-  id  v^n  and  Wash- 
ington is  aire-  dv  coisiderable  and  rapdly  increasing. 

Cahaba  has  been  designated  as  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  s  tu.  ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  th  .t  n  ime  with  the 
Alaba'iia  river.  AttheM.y  sales  (18 1 9)  183  half  acre  lots 
in  tins  tovvn  were  put  up  und  '•'  101  of  them  were  bid  off  for  an 
aggre.^rate  of  upwards  of  96,000  cioilii's.  'i'he  hi?,hest  price  giv- 
en for^  a  lot  was  5.025  dollars,  another  soldjfor  5,000  ;  none  sold 
for  L  ss  than  500  dolidPS,  with  tfte  exception  of  one,  which  be- 
ing low  and  wei  went  a  httle  under  300  dollars." 

Fort  Claiborne  is  likewise  a  very  new  town,  located  on  the 
Alabama  river  at  the  he  id  of  tide  Water,  or  the  point  where 
schooner  nuvigrtion  terin-nates  ;  that  is  about  60  irles  from  the 
m.<uth  of  tne  river.  It  is  sa-.d  to  be  a  place  of  prom'se,  nearly 
equal  to  St.  Stephens,  )ut  as  }et  t!ie  count r>'  around  it  contains 
few  '.nhabitants,  though  the  lands  are  generally  of  excellent 
quality.  u  2 
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Fort  Stoddart  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mobile,  3' 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama.  It 
enjoys  little  trade,  as  the  country  around  is  neither  rich  nor 
well  settled. 

Huntsville  is  situated  upon  Indian  creek  in  Madison  county,, 
between  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  Tennesse  boundary.  It 
has  lately  attracted  great  notice ;  but  the  geography  of  that 
part  of  the  state  is  very  imperfect.     The  people  of  this  town  in 

1818  subscribed  7,200  dollars  for  rendering  Indian  creek  navi- 
gable. 

Fort  Jackson  is  situated  just  below  the  rapids  of  the  Coose 
and  near  the  Tallapoose.  Fort  William  is  likewise  on  the 
Coose  50  miles  further  north— at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  that 
river. 

From  M®bile  to  fort  Stoddart  (mouth  of  Alabama)  is  40 
miles  ;  from  thence  by  land  to  the  Alabama  heights  (fort  Clai- 
borne) 60  miles  ;  from  thence  by  land  to  Cahabii  70  miles ;  from^ 
thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Coose  and  Tallapoose  60  miles. 

Population.  The  increase  of  population  in  one  year,  (1818) 
is  stated  at  55,000.  During  1819  the  emigration  was  still  great- 
er, and  the  increase  it  was  supposed  would  be  at  least  40,000. 
The  eagerness  evinced  by  so  many  to  acquire  property  in  this 
state  has,  in  some  measure,  retarded  the  settlement  of  it  by 
raismg  excessively  the  price  of  lands    At  the  sales  held  in  May 

1819  at  Cahaba  the  prices  of  upland  were  from  15  to  35  dollars 
per  acre — choice  river  tracts  80  and  90  per  acre.  At  the  Tom- 
bigby sales,  in  the  preceding  April,  the  prices  of  river  land 
were  from  20  to  40  dollars  per  acre — of  upland  from  15  to  20- 
flollars,  and  choice  tracts  from  80  to  90  dollars  per  acre. 

Alabama  College.  A  tract  of  20,000  acres  adjoin'ng  the 
Tennessee  river,  was  granted  by  the  U.  States  for  the  support 
©f  this  institution.     The  value  is  estimated  at  jg  500,000. 

Cultivation.  This  state  has  no  cultivated  hay  or  pasture  i 
what  is  culled  the  range  (that  is  the  cane  and  natural  grasses, 
weeds,  &c.)  is  still  very  abundant,  so  that  stock  costs  n-jthing 
except  the  trouble  of  looking  after.  Small  grain  is  grv)\vn,  but 
not  to  much  advantage.  \\  h^at  is  less  suited  to  this  soil  and 
climate  than  any  other  sort  of  grain.  Corn  grows  very  luxuri- 
antly, particularly  on  the  bottoms.  Fields  of  4  and  500  acres 
have  already  been  seen  here  bearing  corn  from  18  to  22  feet  in 
height.  Rice  is  raised  in  the  wet  flats,  and  no  doubt  an  im- 
mense supply  could  be  produced  from  the  district'of  the  gulf 
ftoast.  In  tbe  central  and  southern  parts  the  cotton  plant  grows 
three  times  as  high  as  it  does  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
That  this  climate  is  much  better  suited  for  the  production  of 
that  article  than  any  countries  northward  is  evident  from  the 
eircumstciuce  that  hers  the  green  seed  cotton  has  a  perpetual 
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tendency  to  turn  into  black  seed,  while  the  reverse  takes  place 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
cultivate  the  vine  and  ohve  on  the  dry  sandy  ridges  of  Tombig- 
by  and  Alabama. 

Commerce.  In  1S17,  209  vessels  vvere  entered  at  the  port 
of  Mobile,  and  152  cleared.  In  1818,  280  were  entered  and  360 
cleared.  The  amount  of  importations  in  1S19  were  estimated 
at  S  3,000,000. 

Constitution^.  The  governor  is  to  be  elected  every  two 
years,  but  is  not  eligible  for  more  than  four  vears  in  any  period 
of  six.  In  cases  of  vacancy  occurring  in  oifices  at  the  disposal 
of  the  legislature  during  their  recess  he  shall  grant  commis- 
sions which  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  session  ensuing.  If 
he  returns  a  bill  as  disapproved  it  may  be  reconsidered  and 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  number  elected  to  both  houses. 

The  representatives  are  elected  annually  (on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August).  The  qualifications  are — oeing  a  white  male 
citizen  of  the  U.  Stittes,  who  has  resided  two  years  within  the 

state,  the  last  year  withn  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen 

and  at  least  21  years  of  age.     Their  number  must  not  be  less 
than  44  nor  more  tha-i  60. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years— The 
quaV.ficat'ons  the  same  as  above,  except  that  they' must  have 
attained  the  age  of  27  years.  The  number  of  senators  shall  not 
be  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  number 
of  the  lower  houhe. 

None  shall  be  eligible  to  the  general  assembly  who  hold  any 
lucrative  offices,  excepting  post- masters,  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  militia  officers  without  annual  salaries.  Delinquent  collec- 
tors or  holders  of  public  monies  are  exclu  "ied. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  "  superior  and  inferior  courts.'* 
T'-i-e  superior  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction — the  judges  of  it 
hold  also  the  district  courts 

Sheriffs  to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  three  years.  Clerks 
of  the  courts  to  be  chosen  by  the  courts. 

_  All  elections  are  to  be  vive  voce.  SokVers,  seamen  and  ma- 
rines are  excluded  from  the  privilege  r.f  suffrage.  A  voter 
must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  U.  States— at  least  ^1  ye.irs  of 
'age,  and  must  have  resided  withhi  this  state  one  year  immedi*- 
atelv  antecedent  to  the  election.  « 
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BoiTNDARiES.  Florida  Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  partly  by  the 
same,  and  partly  by  the  nver  Perdido.  The  noriii  boundary  is.  1st", 
the  line  of  North  latitude  3 1,  exiendiuir  from  the  Pervlido  lo  the 
Chittahoochee.  2d.  by  t^iat  river  from  latitude  31  ■"  ihe  pointi 
where  it  unites  with  the  Flint  river  io  for.n  ihe  Appuhch  oia.  ods^ 
by  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Fiint  river  to  the  uiain  source 
of  the  river  St.  Mary's,  and  then  down  that  river  to  tiie  Atlantic. — 
lis  extreme  length  is  about  500  miles.  Following  the  sinuosities  of 
the  shores  it  has  about  1000  miles  of  sea  coast,  it  lies  between  25 
deg.  and  3i'  of  N.  lat. 

Rivers.  St.  Mary's  and  St  John's  are  the  chief  rivers  on  the 
east  side  of  Florida.  The  former  rises  in  a  sv.amp  upon  the  north 
boundary.  The  latter  rises  in  a  mars'iy  tract  near  the  centre  of 
east  Florida,  and  after  running  sou' h ward  debouches  about  40  miles 
south  of  St.  Mary^'s.  There  are  several  expansions,  or  rather  lakes 
in  its  course  and  in  general  it  has  very  littltr  current.  Ths  Gulf  of 
Mexico  receives  several  considerable  streauis  from  east  Florida  but 
Ihcy  are  little  known.  The  rivers  of  West  Florida  are  Perdido, 
Escambia  or  Cunecuh  and  Appalachicola. 

Bats  Pens  cola  bay  is  well  land-locked,  with  good  anchorage 
and  water  of  s^.fticifcnt  depth  for  tlie  largest  frigates.  Its  emraiice 
is  narrow  between  the  Point  St.  Hose  and  fort  Barancas.  and  might 
be  easily  rendered  impregn;ib:e.  The  bay  of  iampa,  or  Spirito 
San- a  on  the  west  coast  of  east  florida  is  staged  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  harbour  in  the  world.  The  inlet  at  St.  Augu^tined  is  beautiful, 
but  shallow. 

Face  of  the  Cofisthy,  Soil,  SiC.  This  country  is  very  'CVfl,  con- 
sisting chit- fly  of  prairies  intersected  witii  n  atsi.es,  laits,  s'U;;gi=^Ii 
streams,  a;.'.i  small  tracts  of  {©rest  land.  Tliere  are  soTiie  dis  r  ets 
highh  fertile,  on  the  bordeis  (..f  the  rivers  where  wa-nut  and  iiiul- 
berry  trees  are  abudaht.  but  a  gretit  portion  cf  tlie  dry  lar.c's  pro- 
duce pine,  live  oak  and  ctdar  ;  wi  .te  c  press,  is  oi  course  the  most 
pient  tu;  tree  in  the  maishes.  The  pine  of  Florida  is  ceh  brated  as 
beiiig  far  superior  to  thai  of  any  ot[;er  country  for  tli®  pui  j  o.ses  of 
shipbMiklmg.  In  the  n  terior  of  the  penmsula  there  i^  a  prairie 
50  miles  in  circumference  t-ncircled  by  a  Inlly  fon^si.  BiU-waiii  de- 
scr  bes  the  Intlian  town  of  Cuscowilla  in  the  same  quarter,  its  be- 
ing  amidst  scenery  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Palms  .ire  commonly  Ibuiu!  alon;;  tlie  bo'rders  cf  the  sireams  and 
lakes  ;  and  they,  hke  most  other  trees  in  th's  genial  chm.  te,  attan 
to  a  great  magnitude,  li  is  htri  owly  rhat  the  pride  of  American 
trees,  the  graud-fliwerin^-  mani'nol  a  flourishes  in  all  tlie  magnif- 
icence of  its  perfection.    The  live  oak,  wiiicri  in  Louisiana  becomes 
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dwarfish,  is  here  obtained  from  12  to  18  feet  in  circumference.  In 
the  TicU  flats  and  in  the  islands  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  th^^re  are 
groves  of  orange  trees,  while  the  indigenous  figs,  lemons,  peuches) 
limes  and  prunes,  mingle  as  an  undergrowtii  in  the  forests 

The  greater  part  of  the  sea  coast  is  sandy,  barren,  and  almost 
destitute  of  timber.  Even  the  better  portions  of  the  country  has 
an  excess  of  saiid  in  the  soil.  The  light  loamy  earth  generally  lies 
Upon  a  bed  of  clay.  In  the  richest  parts  it  lies  upon  marl,  chalk, 
or  shelly  limestone. 

Gi.oLOGT.  The  whole  of  this  country  Is  alluvion,  interrupted  per- 
haps with  lines  of  secondarj'  formation  Its  basis  is  chieflj  calca- 
reous, and  consists  of  marine  productions,  partly  decomposed  and 
reposing  in  great  beds  or  masses. 

PHonrcTToxs.  These  cannot  be  well  estimated  as  its  resources 
have  been  little  drawn  upon.  Its  lumber  will  be  of  immense  im- 
portance, partly  from  its  snperioiity  in  quality,  but  chief}^  from 
its  contiguity  to  tho  West  Indies.  Turpentine,  tar,  rosin,  pitch. 
Ice.  will  also  be  abundant,  though  there  hus  been  no  trade  in  these 
articles  these  20  years.  When  the  fldridas  were  in  the  possession 
ef  Great  Britain,  one  contractor  shipped  20,000  barrels  of  turpen- 
tine from  the  river  St.  Johns  in  one  season.  In  the  interior  it  will 
be  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  the  states  for  producing  sugar,  tobac- 
co, cotton,  indigo,  rice,  olive  oit,  wine,  &c.  Indian  corn,  and  many 
•ther  grains  grow  luxuriantly.  Melons,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and 
vadous  other  eatable  roots  are  already  cultivated,  and  in  abundance; 

Among  these  there  is  an  indigenous  species  of  arum — arum 
^uinatum  perliaps  ? — resembling  yams  in  taste  and  turnips  in  ap- 
pearance. The  southern  portion  of  Florida  will  no  doubt  be  found 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee,  as  it  extends  three  hundred  miles 
further  bouth  than  the  lowest  habitable  parts  of  Louisiana. 

This  country  acquired  its  name  from  the  unrivahed  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  plants,  but  as  yet  they  are  little  known  in  commerce* 

Climate.  It  is  much  warmer  than  Gorgia  in  winter,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  sea  breezes  it  is  far  cooler  in  summer;  Many  parts  of 
it  will  probably  be  UHhealthy,.,but  St.  Augustine  and  some  otnep 
places  on  the  sea  coast  are  celebrated  for  heahtiiness,  and  for  ttiat 
reason  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  Cuba. 

Tow:!rs.  St.  Augustine  is  situated  upon  the  sea  shore  at  the  In- 
let of  Mantansies,  a  few  miles  south  fro.n  the  mouth  oi  the  river  St. 
Johns.  Itssciteis  amassivesofdrock  composed  of  sieilycocreticns. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  city  this  rock  is  considerably  eievaed  and 
is  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  St  Marks.  T  e  houses  amount  to 
about  5U0,  and  are  chiefly  built  of  tlie  ciialky  iimtf-tofie  whici.  com- 
poses the  sh.ore.  Tlie  populat  on  is  s*a  ed  at  5ty00  souN.  but  tho 
number  seems  to  have  bc' n  dimu.is  ^in^  for  scv^'ai  ;  ears,  fhe 
most  of  the  families  m  it  originall}  en-giaed  from  Minorca  Thero 
is  a  respectable  looking-  oid  R.)man  Ca  liOic  cliapei.  and  so  e  otiiec 
monun.enls  of  their  d  panedsp -.mdo  a*,  i  he  city  id  s  ;  .arated  from 
the  interior  and  neaily  nsulattd,  b\  an  impenetrab'e  marah  which 
^  fortified  by  six  redoubts*    The  fort  is  a  regulai-  square  with  bas- 
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tions  at  each  comer  and  encompassed  with  a  ^'acls.  The  "walls  are 
20  feet  hiah  and  12  feet  thick.  On  these  are  are  mounted  36  guns 
of  24  pound  bail. 

St.  .Marks^  is  an  inconsiderable  town  situated  at  the  bay  of  Apa- 
Jache — tlie  north  eastern  teriTiinaiion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mf-xico  ;  180 
miles  west  of  St.  Augustine.  Mr.  Bartrum  gives  the  route  between 
tuem  as  follows — 

From  St.  Aui^ustine  to  fort  Picolata  on  the  river  St.  Johns, 

Fi'om  thence  across  the  St  Johns  to  Poopoafort, 

From  thence  to  the  \lachua  sav'anna. 

From  thence  to  Talahasochte  on  the  river  Uttk  St.  John's, 

From  thence  down  that  river  to  St.  Marks'. 


ANTIQUITIES 


WESTERN  COUNTRY. 

I  oraitted  to  notice  antique  mour.ds,  fortresses,  ruins.  Sec. 
nvhen  describing  the  districts  where  they  ha^  ijeen  found,  m 
order  to  present  ail  the  most  important  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces relative  to  them  in  one  succinct  view. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  H.  M.  Bracke!iridge,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas 
JefFerson,  and  lately  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Pl.ilosophical  Society:  Ho\ve\er  I  cannot  well  enter 
here  into  discussions  about  the  antiquity  of  these  mounds  and 
dikes,  the  puiposes  for  which  they  were'  intended,  or  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  they  were  constructed. 

The  barrows  or  little  mounds,  constitute  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  antique  monuments  in  this  country:  there  is 
scarcely  a  plantation  upon  '.vh)ch  they  may  not  be  found.  They 
are  mere  heaps  of  earth  and  stores,  g'eneraily  from  one  to 
three  ieet  in  height,  and  containing  probaW  in  every  instance 
the  bones  of  people.  It  is  so  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
have  been  the  common  burial  places  of  the  Indians  who  last 
inhab  ted  this  region,  that  it  seems  absurd  to  force  conjecture 
any  turther  Of  themselves  they  certainly  afford  no  proof  that 
the  C(mntry  was  ever  possessed  by  a  race  different  from  those 
who  have  been  divspossessed  of  it  by  the  Europeans. 

The  breastworks,  or  lines  of  circumvallation,  are  far  less 
numerous  and  suggest  far  more  doubt,  at  least  in  regard  to 
their  antiquity.  They  are  dikes  of  various  height,  from  one  or 
two  to  twenty  feet  and  even  more~general]y  surrounded  hj 
some  traces  of  ditch.  Some  are  round,  some  square,  bui  the 
greatest  number  are  of  shapes  very  irregular,  though  there- 
ave  few  inst  mces  in  which  there  is  any  apparent  reason  for 
their  irregularity.  Some  are  only  four  or  live  rods  in  diame- 
ter, and  others  are  a  imndred  acres  in  extent. 

1  he  great  magnitude  of  many  of  them  is  suppossed  to  indi- 
cate high  andquity.  By  whomsoever  they  may  have  been  con- 
structed itis  ceriam  that  some  of  them  are  yet  occupied  by  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day.  The  villages  of  Mandan  and  Ari- 
k.J'a  are  enclosed  within  breastworks  similar  to  those  m  Ohi© 
state,  except  that  they  are  surmounted  by  palisades.  Proba- 
bly no  one  has  carefully  investigated  whether  or  not  there  are 
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any  vestiges  of  palisades  in  any  of  the  old  fortifications  of  the 
Ohio  country.  Mr.  Rice  Jones  states  that  he  whs  inforrned  by 
the  old  chief  Du  Coin,  that  tlie  great  mounds  and  dikes  in  the 
American  Bottom  were  raised  as  fortitications,  by  the  Kaskas- 
kias  in  their  wars  with  the  Iroquois.  This  testimony  might  be 
©f  no  vreignt  if  it  siood  alone,  but  it  is  important  when  it  con- 
curs with  incontestible  facts. 

In  an  old  work  written  by  one  Lafitau,  a  JesuU,  there  is  a 
plaie  which  vepresen  s  a  mound  garrisoned  and  ab-s^ulted  by 
Indi  jis.  It  is  toriitied  with  palisades  ujon  the  flat  summit, 
and  by  beams  extending  down  to  the  base  around  it. 

*     ' 
The  mounds  ilave  attracted  more  notice  thar.  any  other  kind 

of  American  antique  monuments.     Thev  are,  ctfcular  heaps 

of  earth,  from  ten  to   a  hundred  feet  ia  height ;  the   largest 

about  seven  or  eight  h  .ndred  feet  m  diameter,  and  the  smaller 

onet>  of  the  same  pvopc^^tion.     Some  are/round  on  t|ie  top, 

others  fiat,  er  more  trequenily  dish  shaped.    The  sides  of  the 

emaiierones  are  genertiily  of  regular  conical  ascent;  but  most 

of  the  larger  ones  are  encircled  by  flat  oifsets — that  is,  they 

cons.st  of  small  mounds  pldced  upon  the  centre  of  broad  low 

fiat  ones.     S-.me   have  two  of  those  circular  offsets  or  stiiges, 

and  others  tiiree  or  more.  In  almost  every  instance  they  stand 

upon  level  ground  ;   generally  upon  alluvion  whtre,  of  course, 

Do  natural  elevation  couid  have  been  taken  to  have  raised  ttiem 

on    in  every  groupe  of  mounds  there  are  two  wiiich  are  mdch 

larger  than  any  or  trje  cthtrs. 

iviost  oi  them  are  coniposed  of  matcnals  different  from  the 
30il  of  tiic  puuns  ihey  occupy.  At  Bayou  Mj.nchac  there  is 
one  which  coiisists  dimost  entirely  of  shells. 

The  iiue-ior  of  niiny  of  tliem  have  been  carefully  examin- 
ed. Some  have  been  entu-ely  demolished.  Their  contents  ap- 
pear to  lidve  bten  various  and  very  diflerently  disposed  in  dif- 
ferent onts.  in  general  they  contain  numan  bones — sometimes 
mingled  Witti  the  bones  of  other  animals,  but  in  some  no  bones 
oj  any  kmd  ca7i  be  dhcovcred  The  quantity  of  bones  dug 
from  some  of  tnean  has  been  great  enough  to  warrant  the  con- 
ciasicii  that  a  single  one  may  have  contained  a  hundred  skele- 
tons in  others  only  two  or  three  skeletons  have  appeared. 
Bes  des  these  tiiere  have  been  found  in  them  pieces  of  pottery, 
apparently  broken  cooking  utensils,  pieces  of  copper,  all  of 
whicii  seem  to  have  been  ornarac^iital — beads  of  bone  and  shell 
— a  kmd  of  porcelam  beads  ;  iirrow  heads  of  flint,  axe  heads 
of  iron  ore,  &.c.  bones  cai-ved,  shells  cut  into  dlflFrent  shapes — 
ashes  and  charcoal,  wrought  jjieces  of  ciysta),  jasper,  granite, 
&c.  at  one  near  Cincinnati  pieces  of  wrought  cannel  coal, 
-ins.nglass  (mica  memoranace/i)  galen  i  (lead  ore  ;)  at  one  near 
Harrison,  m  Indiana,  a  fiat  piece  of  smooth  glass,  lens  shaped  :• 
quere,  might  it  not  have  been  reck  crj  stal  ?  It  is  understood 
that  no  article  of  iron,  gold,  or  silver,  has  been  discovered  i» 
any  American  mound. 
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In  some  of  the  large  mounds  of  Ohio,  the  earthenware  found 
IS  precisely  similar  in  material  and  manufacture  to  the  ware 
now  iji  use  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Missouri  coun- 
try. From  all  which  facts  I  conclude  that  neither  their  anti- 
quity, tlieir  size,  nor  their  contents  indicate  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  known  habits  and  characteristics  of  savaee 
life.  ^ 

Opon  some  of  them  there  are  trees  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old  or  upwards  ;  and  this  is  the  only  unequivocal  proof 
of  their  high  antiquity  which  we  know.  Some  pe^ople  have  un» 
dertaken  to  guess  thatthetrees  upon  them  are  second  growths. 
What  are  the  facts  that  authorise  such  a  conclusion  >  There  is 
a  sort  of  minds  which  ahvavs  show  an  inchnation  to  magnify 
every  thing  that  seems  wonderful. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  this  countiy  was  inhabited 
by  some  people  thousands  of  years  ago.  While  that  p^-ople 
still  remained,  some  of  their  forts  or  villages  may  havebeea 
suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  They  may  have  changed  their  ha- 
bits of  warfare,  of  sepulture,  or  of  worship.  I'rees  may  have 
been  planted,  or  suffered  for  ages  to  grow  on  those  places  eveg 
while  the  people  were  in  the  actual  occupation  of  them. 

The  nations  of  Palestine  and  the  country  around  it  resorted 
to  "  high  places"  for  the  purpose  of  worship  ;  and  they  plant- 
ed trees  or  groves  upon  them-  The  trees  of  our  mounds  there- 
fore prove  only  how  long  they  have  stood,  but  not  how  long 
they  have  been  abandoned. 

Artificial  mounts  or  mounds  are  spoken  ot  in  five  passage? 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  they  all  have  reference  to  military 
operations,  in  Jeremicli,  vi.  6.  Ezekiel,  iv.  2.  xxi.  22.  xxvi.  8. 
and  Daniel,  xi.  15. 

That  these  mounds  have  been  used  as  places  of  burial  does 
not  prove  that  they  were  merely  monumental,  nor  does  it  pre- 
clude the  idea  that  even  a  principal  intention  of  tiieir  erection 
might  have  been  for  purposes  -of  war,  of  worship,  or  of  bith, 
or  of  somethnig  else. 

In  Siberia,  in  Russia,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  mounds  simi- 
lar to  those  in  America  ;  but  as  there  does  not  exist  even  a  tra- 
dit'onary  account  of  their  use  in  those  countries  they  can  thro^r 
little  light  upon  this  subject. 

When  Mexico  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  every 
considerable  town  in  it  contained  mounds,  similar  in  shape  and 
size  to  those  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  except  that  they 
"were  encased  with  brick  or  stones,  and  surmounted  witk 
temples.  These  Solis  describes  as  they  appeared  at  that 
period,  and  Humboldt  as  they  appear  at  present.  They  were 
places  of  burial,  of  v/orship,  and  of  defence.  Unquestionably 
those  Mexicans  were  a  civilized  people.  Their  unrivalled  gar- 
dens,  tlieir  grand  cities,  their  magnificent  palaces  and  temples; 
their  exquisite  ornaments,  utensils  and  furniture  in  different 
tnetals  ;  their  books  or  rolls— every  thing  known  of  them,  is 
creditable  proof  of-their  arts  and  their  literature. 

X 


^4i2  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

Frora  their  Civilization,  Mr.  Brackenridge  conclndes  fhat 
mounds  in  our  western  country  were  the  works  of  a  civdizep 
people,  "The  great  mound  of  Cahokia,"  says  he,  "  is  evidentlr 
Gonstructed  with  as  much  regularity  as  any  of  the  Teocalii  ot 
Kew  Spain,  and  was  doubtless  cased  with  bnck  or  stone,  and 
orowned  with  buildings,  but  of  these  no  traces  remain."  And 
■why  should  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  fact  of  which  there  is  no 
proof — of  which  there  is  neither  tradition,,  trace  nor  token  of 
any  kind  ^ 

JBut  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico  did  not 
yai^e  any  new  adoratoriosor  teocalli.  Noiie  of  their  mounds 
had  been  formed  within  the  memory  of  any  one  then  living. 
There  was  only  a  tradition  among  them  that  they  had  been 
raised  by  a  difterent  race  of  people,  whom  they  called  TouUees 
or  Olmees ;  conjt-cturing  that  they  had  emiarrated  from  the 
Mississippi  country.  Thus  we  return  in  this  matter  to  the 
,sarae  utter  uncertainty  from  whicli  v/e  set  out. 

Besides  the  eai^then  breastworks  there  are  some  of  stone  ; 
the  most  remarkable  one  of  these  is  upon  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  hill  near  Paint  creek,  1 1  or  12  imles  west  of  Chilicothe  in 
Ohio,  it  is  circular  and  contains  about  a  hundred  acres.  The 
"wall  seems  to  have  been  originally  3  or  4  feet  thick,  and  12  or 
T4  in  height,  but  at  present  the  stones  which  had  composed  it 
are  tumbled  into  a  rude  heap.  It  has  ten  gateways  situated  »t 
i^egular  distances  frora  each  other.  On  the  outside  of  one  of 
them  thtre  is  a  Vveii  which  is  walled,  but  filled  up  with  earth. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  ar«  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the  houses  in 
"Which  had  likewise  been  built  ot  stone.  The  foundations  and 
cellars  still  appear  very  distinctly.  Beside  the  town  there  is 
a  mound  of  earth  like  the  common  mounds. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  the  old  walls  and  other  stone 
works  which  have  been  found  in  this  counin'  fnere  is  no  appea- 
rance of  lime  or  nrortar,  or  cement  of  any  kind ;  nor  are  the 
iStones  hammered  or  dressed  in  any  way. 

The  common  opinion  relative  to  these  antiquities  is  that  they 
were  execuied  by  a  race  of  people  different  from  the  Indians 
•who  have  been  found  in  this  couniry.  This  seems  to  be  main- 
tained by  Jefferson,  Bishop  Madison,  Dr.  Cutler,  and  several 
other  respectable  writers,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Brackenridge, 
who  knew  more^of  the  subject  than  any  of  them.  A^  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  paying  much  defference  to  the  authority  of  great 
names  I  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion.  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  its  discussion  are  very  doubtful  and  not  veiy 
important. 

There  cannot  be  allowed  room  here  for  descriptions  or  even 
•for  an  enumeration  of  all  those  works  which  have  been  nodc- 
ced  ;  in  fact  almost  every  new  settlement  gives  some  additioM 
^  the  number  of  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  the  kind, 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  diose  best  known. 

1  Mounds  at  the  Menomome  river  (N.  W.  Territory.) 

2  Do.  on  the  Gaspard  nver  (N.  VV.  Territory.) 
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5    Do.  st  the  Huron  river,  30  miles  from  Detroit. 

4  Do.  at  lake  St.  Clair  (Micliigan.) 

5  A  fortress  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Clair. 

6  'i'hree  small  mounds  at  Spnng  Weils,  3  miles  below  De^ 
t4-oit,  and  two  fortresses  neartlieni. 

7  A  foitress  near  lake  Pepin  (N.  W.  Ter.) 

8  Jn  the  Nandoesse  country. 

9  At  the  Wabisipinekau.     Missouri. 

10  In  ear  the  mouth  of  ti\e  Platte. 

1 1  At  the  St.  Pierre  river. 

12  At  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river. 

13  Mounds  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

14  Do.  two  groujjes  and  fortresses  at  Cahokia  (Illinois  state^ 

15  At  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  (Missouri  ) 

16  At  St,  Genevieve. 

17  At  Bois  Hrue,  fifteen  miles  below  St.  Genevieve. 

18  'Pwo  groupes  of  mounds,  20  miles  further  down  the  Mi^^ 
s^sippi,  on  oame  side. 

19  Qjie  groupe  at  Biack  river. 
2.V  A  groupe  at  New  Madrid. 

21  Between  the  Arkan^ctw  and  St.  Francis. 

22  At  Red  rJA  er  not  described. 

23  Near  Washington  (Missouri  state.) 

24  At  Eaton  Rouge  (Lnuisiana.) 

25  At  Bayou  M.-snchuc  (c:o.) 

26  At  Pittsburgli,  and  two  miles  below  it 

27  x\t  Big  Grave  creek,  14  miles  below  Wheeling. 

28  At  Little  Grave  creek. 

29  Several  along  the  Great  Kenhawa  (Virginia.) 

30  At  Marietta. 

31  Mounds  and  fortresses  at  Granville  (Ohio.) 
S2  Do.  do.        at  CitclevJlle  (do.) 

33  Do-  da         at  Chillicothe  (do.) 

34  Oo.  do.         near  Paint  creek  (do.) 

35  Do.  do.         at  the  Little  Miami  (do.) 

36  Mounds  at  Franklinton  (do.J 

37  Dp.  at  Worthington  (do  ) 

38  At  Athens  (do.) 

39  Some  20  miles  south  of  Athens  (do  ) 

40  At  Gallipolis  (do.) 

41  At  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  (do.) 

42  At  Cincinnati  (do.) 

43  Some  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandy. 

44  Opposite  the  mouth  ot  the  Sciota,  in  Kentucky* 

45  At  White  river,  in  Indiana^ 

46  At  Lexington,  in  Kentucky, 

We  do  not  know  that  the  exact  number  at  aay  one  of  these 
places  has  been  ascertained  :  it  cannot  be  confidently  stated 
here  how  many  there  are  even  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 

'The  follewing  particulars  may  be  added . .- 
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1  The  fortress  at  the  Mississippi,  near  lake  Pepin,  is  about 
']half  a  mile  long. 

2  In  the  Amerioan  Bottom,  near  Cahokia,  the  mounds  are 
perhaps  one  hundred  in  number,  the  largest  that  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  this  country.  The  principal  one  is  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  eight  hundred  paces  m  circumference. 

3  The  largest  mound  near  the  head  of  the  Ohio  is  at  Little 
tirave  creek.  It  is  73  feet  high,  and  180  in  diameter  at  its  base. 

4  At  the  Big  Grave  creek  there  is  one  70  feet  high,  180  feet 
in  diameter  at  its  base,  with  a  fiat  summit  50  or  60  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

6  At  Marietta  there  is  one  50  feet  high  and  160  feet  in  diam- 
ter  at  its  base. 


The  Mianmies  found  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky  are  the  next 
vnost  remarkable  class  of  American  ^tiquities.  Some  huu- 
tireds  were  found  in  one  cave  near  Lexington,  but  the  greater 
part  if  not  nil  of  them  have  been  lost.  They  were  removed 
by  the  early  settlers  of  the  country  and  were  not  preserved — 
perhaps  could  not  have  been  preserved  out  of  their  caves. 
I'hese  mummies  appear  to  have  been  Indians  like  the  present 
ipace.  ThcV  v/ere  generally  wrapped  in  cloth  or  matting  made 
*f  seme  kind  of  bark,  and  had  ornaments  about  them  similar 
tD  thos©  which,  have  b^en  found  in  the  nioundg. 


SXSrfiMS  OP  SURVEYING  AND  SEtLlSt.- 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  public  lands  are  now  surveyed  according  to  an  adraira^- 
ble  system  which  originated  with  colonel  Mansfield,  late  sur>': 
veyor  general  of  the  United  States,  and  now  professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  Military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Any  suitable  point  is  selected,  and  from  that  a  line  is  run  di- 
rectly north  or  south  as  far  as  the  tract  of  country  extendi 
wh'ch  is  intended  to  be  surveyed  together.  This  line  is  called 
a  Princ:fial  Meridian,  and  to  render  it  correctly  meridional 
the  variation  of  the  compass  at  the  place  is  ascertained  by  as- 
tronomical observation,  and  the  sights  of  the  compass  are  ad-, 
justed  to  the  true  meridian.  It  is  therefore  required  that  Ih© 
comp-isses  used  by  the  surveyors  be  of  Rittenhouse's  construc- 
tion, with  a  nonius  division  and  moveable  sights 

From  a  point  chosen  on  the  principal  meridian  another  line 
is  run  directly  east  and  west :  that  is  crossing  the  meridian  at 
right  angles. —  This  is  called  the  base  line  The  principal  me- 
ridian and  base  line  are  made  to  intersect  each  other  near  the 
centre  of  the  body  of  land  proposed  to  be  surveyed,  that  ths 
ranges  of  surveys  may  extend  in  every  direction  from  them. 
Along  these  standard  lines,  as  they  are  measured  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  each  point  of  six  miles  is  marked,  either  upon 
trees  or,  where  no  trees  are  tound,  exactly  at  the  point  (as  13 
generally  the  case)  then  a  post  is  fixed  into  a  mound  of  eartk 
heaped  ap  at  least  two  and  a  h  »lf  feet  h:gh  for  that  purpose. 
Oth  r  subdi  .isional  po  ntsare  marked  in  the  same  m  ma:  reve- 
ry  mile  along  the  lines  The  six  mde  points  constitute  the  cor- 
ners of  townships  and  the  mile  points  the  corners  of  sections^ 
All  those  standard  lines  are  then  crossed  by  othei-s  at  the  mar^- 
ked  points;  the  six  mile  intersections  designating  the  town- 
ships and  the  one  mile  points  the  sections  :  each  township  com- 
p'ising:  36  sections,  and  each  section.,  being  a  mile  square,  con- 
tains 640  acres.  Those  tcwnsi  ip  Tne-  wiiich  run  parallel  Avith 
th;  prnicipal  Meridian  are  called  range  lines.  The  ranges  are 
nuuibered,  beginning  I,  II,  III,  &c.  both  e-istward  and  west- 
ward from  the  principal  meridian  ;  and  the  several  townships- 
are  numbered  is  they  extend  both  north  and  south  from  the 
base  hne  ;  each  township  which  joins  the  base  line  being  No  1, 
through  the  whole  state  or  district — each  township  which  % 
six  miles  distant  from  the  base  line  is  No.  2,  &c.     Thus— — 
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Division  of  a  Townships 
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In  refeiT*Rg  to  particular  sections  they  are  designated  thus-*F.- 
f:?ection  No  1  of  township  N0..I  south,  of  range  No.  1  east :  andr 
so  of  all  other  numbers. 

Fractional  sections  and  townships  are  formed  by  state  boun- 
daries, rivers,  lakes,  early  located  claims,  8cc. — the  latter  sort 
are  numerous  in  Louisiana  state,  the  former  every  where ;  and 
the  same  numbers  are  marked  on  them  as  would  have  beeft.. 
had  they  been  complete.  The  fractional  sections  are  measu- 
red round  the  irregular  parts  and  calculated  :  afterwards  they 
must  be  sold  f-r  what  they  contain  without  division.  Full  sec- 
tions are  divided  into  quarters— that  is  tracts  of  160  acres ;  and 
sold  either  entire  or  in  separate  quarters,  as  the  purchasers' 
'  fehoose.  By  an  act  of  1817  the  sections  numbered  2,  5,  20,  23, 
'30  and  33  m  each  saleable  township  are  divided  into  half  guar- 
$tr  sections — tracts  of  80  acres  to  suit  such  as  may  choose  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  practicable  care  in  measurement  by  off- 
sets, by  traverse  and  by  trigonometiy  where  necessary,  the 
lines  seldom  close  at  the  regular  estimated  distances — a  result 
©wing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground.  As  the  lines  running 
parallel  with  the  meridional  line  are  commenced  always  at  the 
east  sides  of  the  townships,  and  tlie  lines  parallel  with  the  base 
line  at  the  south  S'des,  of  course  all  the  deficient  or  redundant 
sections  lie  along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  each  township. 
Such  irregidar  sections  are  not  divided,  but  their  deficiency  or 
axcess  is  ascertained  and  they  are  told^  Jike  fractional  sections, 
according  to  their  contents. 

By  reason  of  the  irregularities  in  actual  measurement  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  points  marked  along  the  north  and 
"West  boundary  lines  of  the  townships,  as  comers  of  sections  in 
«ne  range,  are  not  the  corners  of  sections  in  the  townships  ad- 
joining, but  these  may  have  distinct  corner  posts  or  trees  a  few 
feet  or  sometimes  a  few  perches  distant.    As  all  the  comej^^ 


afe  marked  and  numbered  those  persons  who  examine  the 
surveys  upon  the  grouud  should  carefully  attend  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

The  marks  are  done  thus— the  posts  at  the  township  corners 
are  cut  with  six  notches— or  if  there  be  trees  at  the  corner 
points  they  are  cut  in  the  same  manner.  The  section  corners 
are  cut  with  as  many  notches  as  they  are  miles  distant  from  the 
township  corners.  Courses  are  also  taken  to  two  trees,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  corner  post  or  tree  and  asmearlv  in  oi)posite  di- 
rections as  conveniently  may  be,  and  the  dlst-jicp  to  them  mea- 
ured  and  noted  down.  These  are  called  *'  bearing  trees,'*  and 
they  are  marked  with  a  blaze  notched  m  the  centre  on  he  s=des 
which  are  towards  the  corner  tre%  that  its  pos.cion  ma*' be 
found  in  case  it  should  be  destroyed.  The  bea-ing  trees  are 
chosen  as  near  as  well  may  be  to  the  actual  corner.  In  prai-^ 
ries  and  where  trees  cannot  be  fouiid,  mounds  with  poets  are 
used. 

At  the  section  corners  a  large  blaze  is  made  on  a  tree,  or  a 
post  is  used  where  there  is  no  tree,  and  the  '-.umber  of  'he  town- 
ship, range  and  section  is  marked  upon  it  (with  a  marking  iroa 
such  as  are  used  in  mills  and  warehouses)  thus 


I  R  4  \\ 
I  T  3  S 
I      20 


This  would  read— Section  No.  20,  of  Town- 
ship No.  8  South,   of  Range  No.  4  West. 


Quarter  section  comei's  are  marked  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cept that  ^  S  is  added. 

The  deputy  surveyors  are  required  to  note  and  enter  upoa 
their  field-books— 1st  the  courses  and  distances  of  all  the  Uries 
they  run  ;  2d  the  names  and  estimated  diameters  of  all  corner 
and  "  bearing"  trees,  with  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  corners  and  the  marks  placed  on  them  ;  3d  th^ 
names  and  diameters  of  the  station  cr  line  trees,  4th  all  streams 
their  courses,  size,  &c.  whether  rapid,  navigable  or  otherwise  • 
5th  all  cascades  and  falls  ;  6th  all  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  peat 
ground  and  other  peculiarities  of  soil :-  Tth  salt  licks  and  springs, 
m-nesof  metals,  coal  and  of  other  minerals;  stone  quarries  | 
uncommon  productions  ;  8th  mounds,  ancient  fortific^ations 
&:c  9th  Face  of  the  country —if  mountainous,  level,  or  precipi-^ 
tons  ;  10th  the  kinds  of  trees  and  their  undergrowth 

Thus  if  these  instructions  be  in  any  tolerable  degree  compli- 
ed with,  the  surveying  of  the  new  states  and  territories  will  fur^^ 
nish  matenals  for  a  very  perfect  geography  of  them. 

Former  Methods  of  Surveying-  Public  Lands; 

The  first  public  land  ever  surveyed  in  this  country  was  the 
district  called  the  "  Old  Seven  Ranges"  which  lies  in  the  eas- 
teni  part  of  Ohio  state.    This  vras  done  inpursuance  of  the  act 


?la  PUBLIC  LANDS> 

#f  congress  of  May  20th  1785.  It  has  7  ranges  of  townShipf 
lying  parallel  with  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  state,  which 
was  a  meridian  line.  The  east  range  as  No,  1,  the  next  west- 
ward No.  2,  6cc.  These  ranges  widen  westward — the  1st  ha- 
ving one  township  and  the  seventh  fifteen.  The  sections  of 
these  townships  are  each  one  mile  square,  and  are  numbered 
tiius 

The  next  body  of  public  land 
surveyed  was  the  "  United 
States*  MiUtary  Tract  or 
Army  land.'*  It  lies  imme» 
diately  west  of  the  first 
tract  aad  north  of  N.  lati- 
tude 40. 
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Its  boundaries  begin  1st  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  7  ranges 
-and  runs  south  50  miles  ;  2d  west  to  the  main  branch  of  the 
Sciota  river ;  3d  northward  along  that  branch  to  the  Old  In- 
dian boundary  line  ;  4th  along  that  boundary  to  the  Tuscara- 
was branch  of  the  Muskingum  ;  (that  is  to  the  crossings  above 
fort  Lawrence)  5tli  up  that  river  to  where  a  due  west  line  from 
the  place  of  beginning  touches  it. 

The  tract  appropriated  by  an  act  of  congress,  June  1st  1796, 
for  satisfying  land  warrants  granted  for  military  services,  was 
surveyed  into  townships  five  miles  square.  In  this  tract  the 
ranges  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c.  proceeding  westward  from  the 
east  boundary  :  and  the  Nos.  of  the  townsliips  are  marked  in 
the  same  manner,  proceeding  northward  from  the  soutli  boun- 
dary. In  pursuance  of  an  set  of  congress  of  March  1st,  ISOOf 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  chose  by  lot  50  quarter  to\vn- 
shi},s;  adding  to  them  the  fractional  sections  and  reservnig 
them  for  the  military  claimaoiK  The  remainder  of  this  dis- 
trict was  surveyed  into  mile  square  sections  and  exposed  to 
public  sale.  The  townships  in  it  are  marked  in  the  new  meth- 
od, beginning  at  the  N.  E.  corner  and  counting  1,  2,  3,  4  &c. 
to  the  west  line,  and  then  cou-iting  the  next  tier  back  towards 

the  east  line  thus 5,  4,  3  2,  1 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Sec. 

The  third  body  of  public  surveys  was  also  in  Ohio  state,  bs^ 
tween  the  Great  and  Little  Miamis.  In  this  the  ranges  ruti 
east  and  west ;  their  Nv>s.  commeficing  at  the  south  boundary : 
therefore  the  Nos.  r>f  the  townsliips  begin  at  the  Great  Miami 
and  proce*.  d  eastward. 

The  loartli  b.>dy  of  surve>  s  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Miami,  extending  from  those  iist  described  as  far  west  as  the 
old  Indian  west  boundrvry — a  line  which  ran  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Keutucky  river  nearly  north  tn  fort  Recovery  Part  of 
th^s  body  is  m  Indiana  and  part  in  Ohio  state— the  line  whiclj 
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separates  the  two  states,  being  what  is  still  called  "  the  first 
firincip.al  meridian.''*  The  old  mode  of  numbering  the  town- 
ships northwardly  was  adopted  here.  In  each  of  those  surveys 
numerous  errors  exist,  and  they  were  accumulating  in  each 
successi\-e  one  until  a  change  had  become  absolutely  necessary. 

In  t\\Q.  fourth  body  of  surveys  the  present  system  (>vh'.ch  is 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article)  was  adopt-. d.  \i  was 
in  the  "  Old  Vincennes  tract ;"  a  district  of  country  lying  east 
of  Vincennes  in  Indiana,  and  unconnected  with  any  surveyed 
public  lands*  By  the  direction  of  Col.  Mansiield,  h  standard 
line,  called  Me  second  firinuhal  meridian  was  run  through  the 
tract.  It  touclies  the  Oh;©  r.ver  S  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
lilue  river.  A  Base  line  was  Tun  at  right  angles  to  .hat  meri- 
dian, beginning  at  the  west  line  of*'  Charles's  Grant/'  and  run- 
ning eastward  until  it  touches  tlie  Ohio  a  mile  above  tlie  east 
corner  of  tliat  grant.  Continued  westward  it  crosses  the  V\  a- 
basli  about  3  mili'r.  above  the  mouth  of  \\'hite  river.  It  has 
since  been  continued  through  Ill-nois  stated  and  at  the  d'.-tance 
of  12i  uiilesfrom  the  14th  range  ''i.  e.  133  from  the  \.  abash) 
it  touches  the  Mississippi,  about  10  miles  belov/  St.  Louis. 

In  his  fourth  body  of  surveys  the  number  or  ranges  westward 
froiii  this  meridian  line  is  14,  wiiich  extend  to  the  «  outh  of  the 
Wabash.  '' 

For  the  Illinois  state  ^'^^  third  firincipal  meiidian  was  run 
north  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
and  from  that  are  10  ranges  westward  and  10  eastward  toward 
the  \\  abash.  But  these  ranges  do  not  exactly  close  with  the 
Indiana  ranges  (those  numbered  from  the  second  meridian)  for 
a  strip  one  unle  wide  is  left  between  the  fourteenth  range  of 
the  second  meridian  and  the  tenth  range  ofthe  third  meridian,, 
-which  slip  is  called,  on  eleventh  range,  the  e^ctenaion  of  Mans- 
field* s  System. 

The  seventh  body  of  public  land  is  the  *'  unilitary  tract,"  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers.  The  fourth  prmci- 
pal  of  meridian  has  been  loc-^ted  there.  It  commences  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  runs  north  72  miles,  at  v/hich  point  it 
crosses  that  river  From  that  point  the  bass  runs  westward 
62  miles,  at  which  point  it  touches  the  Mississippi.  The  sur- 
veys in  this  tract  include  about  2,500.000  acres. 

For  the  Missouri  state  and  the  Ariiansaw  territory  a  stand- 
ard called  the  fifth  principal  meridian  has  been  run,  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansaw.  At  the  distance  of  318  miles 
it  crosses  the  Missouri,  55  miles  west  of  St.  Louis  ;  continued 
north  it  touches  the  Mississippi  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois.  Its  Base  line  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis. 
At  the  distance  of  C7  miles  it  crosses  the  fifth  meridian  ;  52 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansaw  ;  and  58  miles  west  of 
the  meridian  it  strikes  the  Arkansaw. 

The  sixth  principal  meridian  is  in  the  Mlchig.:n  territory.  Tfc 
runs  north  from  fort  Defiance  114  miles;  and  constitutes  the 
■west  boundary  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Nov.  17", 
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ISO?'.  From  a  point  on  this  line,  78  miles  north  of  fort  Defiance;. 
the  Base  line  runs  east  until  it  touches  lake  St.  Clair,  7  miles- 
^'om  the  outlet  of  Detroit.  This  district  was  appropriated  for 
military  claims  but  was  found  unsuitable,  and  ni  consequence^ 
>v  as  reserved. 


J^fode^  ofSdlins:  Fablic  Lands. 

When  the  lands  of  any  unsold  district  seem  likely  to  be  lA 
dimand  they  are  surveyed  as  above  described  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States  gives  at  least  three  months  nouce  by  pi  o- 
clamation  of  the  time  an  place  of  sale,  and  the  particular  tract 
that  will  be  offered  for  sale.  In  pursuance  of  this  the  land  is 
sold  to  the  highest  biddi^rin  sections,  lialf  or  quarter  sections^ 
according  as  they  may  choose.  But  no  sales  can  in  this  way 
be  made  except  at  prices  above  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  ;  therefore  when  there  are  no  bids,  above  th  ;€ 
sum»  the  sales  close,  and  the  same  laiul  is  not  exposed  to  pub- 
lic sale  again  unless  first  sold  at  private  sale,  but  it  remams 
cpen  for  entry  at  the  land  offices  of  each  district. 

Hitherto  the  price  of  the  puhiic  land  disposed  of  at  private 
sale  has  been  fixed  by  law  at  the  sum  of  two  doUars'per  acre  j 
payable  in  four  years  at  equal  yearly  instaln^ents  ;  but  by  a  la\r 
passed  at  the  late  sesswn  of  Congress  (1820)  immediate  pay- 
ment is  reqiured  in  every  instance,  and  ihe  price  is  settled  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  for.-ner  complicated  and 
dangerous  system,  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  many  emigrants 
to  acquire  a  knov,  ledge  of  it;  as  its  terms  must  yet  be  complied 
■with,  in  regard  to  millions  of  acres  tliat  have  heretofore  been 
purchased  under  it ;  and  it  behoves  every  man,  buying  from 
private  individuals,  to  enquire,  in  regard  to  the  land  he  buys, 
how  far  the  requisitions  of  that  system  have  been  comphed 
with. 

VVhen  any  one  wished  to  enter  a  tract  according  to  the  late 
mode,  he  enquired  of  the  Register  for  the  district  if  it  is  unsold: 
for  the  Register  keeps  a  map  of  the  district,  and  marked  A  P. 
(for  Advance  Paid)  upon  every  tract  sold  in  it.  The  applicant 
then  delivered  a  written  application,  signed  by  himself,  stating 
the  number  of  the  section,  township,  and  range  which  he  wish- 
ed to  enter  ;  he  then  went  to  the  office  of  the  Receiver  for  the 
district,  and  paid  ten  cents  for  every  acre  he  entered — thatis 
one  fifth  of  the  first  instalment,  for  which  he  obtained  a  receipt. 
He  then  took  the  receipt  to  the  register's  office  and  had  it  til- 
ed, and  the  transaction  stated  in  the  registiy  book.  If  the 
applicants  required  a  copy  of  the  entry  was  given  to  him,  to- 
gether with  a  map  and  description  of  the  land  -^ntered.  With- 
in 40  days  the  remainder  of  the  first  instalment  was  to  be 
paid,  or  if  not  paid  the  land  might  have  been  sold  to  another  : 
and  if  not  paid  within  three  months,  the  10  cents  per  acre  first 
mid  was  toifeited  to  the  U.  S.    When  the  first  instalmeat  of 
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^  cents  per  acre  was  paid  and  the  Receiver's  receipt  therefor  deh"- 
vered  to  the  Reg-ister,  he  deKvered  the  purchaser  a  certificate  of 
purchase,  describing:  the  tract,  the  sum  paid  on  account,  the  baiaure 
■^ue.  and  the  time  when  eacn  of  three  remaining  instaiments  were 
to  become  due.  The  three  remainiT.g  pavments  here  lo  be  macie 
yeany,  paying  50  cents  per  acre  eact,  year;  but  if  the  whole  sum 
were  not  paid  within  fire  years  the  land  was  liable  to  be  exposed 
aK^iii  to  public  sale ;  and  if  it  produced  more  tlian  two  dollars  per 
acre,  together  with  costs  of  sale,  &c.  the  balance  would  be  returned 
to  the  purchaser ;  but  if  the  tract  were  not  sold  it  reverted  to  the 
JJn.teci  Mates:  all  original  payments  being  forfeited,  and  it  might 
be  entered  again  by  any  person.  But  at  such  sale  it  has  not  been 
usual  for  any  persons  to  bidikgainst  the  first  purchaser. 

It  has  hitherto  been  usual  for  governrntnt  to^rant  remission  from 
vear  to  year,  untu  at  last  it  seeiisto  be  of  course,  and  the  people 
ftave  become  u.dxsposed  against  mailing  pa\  ment  at  all. 

VV'.eu  uie  applicant  does  comply  witJ3  the  law,  at  the  each  pay- 
ment oi  succ^sive  instahnent,  the  receipts  of  the  Receiver  are  car- 
ried to  tlie  jfiioe  of  Uie  Reo-is^er  and  fiJed  with  him :  at  the  sam- 
tiHiCUie  certfacute  of  p.^chase  is  produced  bv  the  buver,  and  th'^ 
Kegibter  .ndors.s  the  sujn  paid,  upon  it.  Or  if  it  suits  the  onveni- 
ftnceoitlie  buver  He  uia^  pay  any  or  a!l  of  the  instalments  to  the 
Ireasui-troi  -Jje  U.  Ss^des  at  VVashiAgton  city. 

Tne  pm-eiiasta-,  la  malda,-^  bis  pavme.tts  under  the  late  system 
ivas  not,  and  is  not  ob%'ed  to  produce  a  cei-tain  amount  of  money 
at  each  ttaxe  i  he  may  pay  in  .jcali  sums  if  i;  suits  his  convenience 
aiiU  they  must  be  o-edited  to  liim  as  «  on  ^account ;"  and  if  he  chose 
to  pay  tlie  wtjole  amoujrt  at  once  be  obtained  a  discount  at  the  rate 
ot  eiglit  per  cent  per  anniiin  on  two  d.dlars  per  acre,  as  counted  oa 
the  tour  ajiaual  instiihnents— t:jit  is  he  oHi aired  the  land  for  one 
dollar  ands4xty.four  cents  per  acre  if  he  made  immediate  pa^Tnent 
ot  tnai  afliouiit  at  the:  time  of  entry. 

VVhen  the  purch..;ser  has  com,ple4ed  dl  his  payments  the  books  o^ 
the  land  (jfficers  are  balanced  and  ciosed  as  to  him,  and  the  ReRis- 
ter  .rants  hun  a  "  final  certificate'*  exhibitintra  trar.script  of,his  ac- 
count  and  statin^  that  on  presentation  of  suci  certificate  to  the 
Commissiooers  of  the  General  l^nd  Offiee,  a  patent  will  be  granted 
tor  the  i^iid.  I  he  Register  iikewise  transmltea  by  the  purchaser 
the  previous  certificates  given,  and  the  purchaser  delivered  them 
to  u.e  General  Commissioner,  who  compare-d  them  with  the  final 
certificate;  and  ii'  all  were  found  correct  the  patent  was  ^iven— 
8i!.i.fccl  by  the  President  of  the  U.  States,  and  countersignea  by  the 
General  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Offict^. 

Through  che  wiiole  course  of  the  land  office  transactions  ne  fet^ 
ior  any  services  whatever  could  be  required  of  the  purchaser—the 
o&cersare  all  remunerated  in  another  way. 

If  tlie  man  WMo  has  entered  land  assigns  his  right  to  another 
before  tke  payments  are  completed,  the  assignment  must  be  ac- 
knowleaged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  judicial  officer  • 
mid  there  must  oe  added  the  certificate  ot  the  clerk  of  tht  c..unty 
(or  district)  in  which  the  justice  or  other  judicial  officer  reside* 
who  takes  such  acknowledgment,  stating  his  ofEcial  capacity  to  d» 
the  same:  and  the  certificate  must  be  authenticated  by  tiie  clerk'ii 
6£4i.    Theaiiie  first  certificate  giveo  to  the  one^  wko  entered  |he 
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land  must  be  carried  along-  with  the  authenticated  assignment  to 
the  Register  of  the  land  office,  and  be  deposited  with  him  ;  arid 
when  the  assignee  completes  the  payments,  the  final  certificates 
issue  to  him,  aV-d  he  procures  a  patent  upon  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  pui  chaser  would  have  done. 

^  Rt.:st.iivations  a-nh  Gha>"Ts.  Besides  the  public  lands  which  are 
or  may  be  sold  'here  are  others  which  are  reserved  and  can  only  be 
leased.  One  section  (No.  16)  in  every  township  is  uniformly  re- 
served to  bo  held  m  perpetuity  by  the  whole  tovi/uship  for  the  sup- 
port of  sciiools.  All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  also  resserved 
:o  the  U.  States. 

Stven  entire  townships  each  containing  23,000  acres  were  re- 
'ierved  by  the  United  States  '  for  the  support  of  seminaries  of  lear- 
ning, viz".  2  in  Ohio  stale.  1  in  Indiana,  1  m  Illinois.  1  in  Michigan, 
1  in  Mississippi ,  and  1  in  Orlcitns  territory  (now  Louisiana  state.) 

In  Ohio.  Indiana,  Ilhuois  and  Michigan,  the  U.  States  have  gran- 
ted 13  townships,  i.  e.  299^520  acres  for  the  establishm';;nt  of  col- 
le;<e-^  or  schools  of  the  highest  grade.  In  Tennessee  200,000  acres 
were  <.^ra;iledfor  the  sume  i/urjiose.  In  1819  the  amount  of  public 
lands  surveyed  was  60,000,000  of  acres ;  the  school  sections  in  that 
qua.i.i  y  would  be  1666.666  acres. 

Formerly  three  sections  were  reserved  by  the  U.  States  in  each 
township  but  by  the  act  of  26  March,  1804,  the  number  was  redtt- 
€?ed  to  nne. 

One  section  in  each  townshij)  included  within  the  grants  to  the 
Ohio  company,  and  that  to  J  C.  Symmes,  was  reserved  for  religious 
purposes  ,  the  only  reservation  of  the  sort  in  the  U.  States. 

The  navigable  rivers  have  been  likewise  specially  reserved,  to 
be  used  in  common  by  every  person. 

U.  States'  Land  AccotrxT.  Public  lands  sold  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Micbijian,  from  the  opening  the  offices  to  the  30th  of 
Sept.  1818,  acres  10,175,637-  Produce  21,545,797  dollars,  of  which 
sum  there  was  due  7,575,092.  No  returns  from  tferee  districts  of 
the  same. 

Sold  in  Mississippi  from  Jan.  1st.  1817  to  Sept.  30th,  1819,  acres 
660,595.  Produce  ^  1,457,208— total  amount  due  up  to  1818, 
^  2,312,342.. 

So'd  m  Alabama  during  the  same  period,  acres  638,485.  Pro- 
duce  S  3,995,717— total  amount  due  up  to  Sept.  30, 1818,  3,079,396 
dollars. 

No  returns  from  the  great  Hnrlsville  sales.  ' 

No  returns  from  Louisiana  or  Missouri. 


TREES  OF  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY/ 

With  remarks  designating  the  soils  and  situations  vpon  -a^hich  tiifi; 
.     are  generally  fmind. 

The  following-  article  is  exceedingly  imperfect  asfar  as  ree-ardsthe 
purpose  tor  which  it  was  written.  Few  kinds  of  trees,  I  presume  will 
be  tound  m  this  country  that  are  not  noticed  in  the  subjoined  list  • 
but  Iain  not  Sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  habits  to  be  able  to 
treat  this  aabjoct  as  I  could  wish  to  see  it  treated.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance in  Europe,  and  m  this  country  it  has  been  hardly  at  all  at- 
tended to  even  by  oar  most  assiduous  botanical  collectors  ;  but  it  is 
understood,  almost  to  perfection,  bv  many  of  our  unlettered  back- 
woodsmen  They  can  tell  at  once,  from  the  trees,  the  precise  qnal- 
ities  of  the  land  they  travel  over,  and  the  agricultural  purposes  for 
whicu  It  is  most  suitable  ;  but  few  or  none  of  them  are  capable  of 
communicatin-  their  knowled.s^e  to  the  public  in  a  proper  manner. 

Therefore  I  have  sketched  liere  the  oudine  of  the  subject  •  ho- 
ping that  It  will  be  amplified  mto  a  volume  ;  illustrated  and  explain, 
e<1,  so  that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  every  class  of  men— for  all 
classes  D.-re  are  dealers  in  land.  I  am  not'  aware  that  there  is  In 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  any  one  that  would  be  of  more  ^en- 
eral  practical  utihty,  m  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  than  this 
which  yet  remaiiis  unculiivated. 

If  this  subject  be  furiher  pursued  it  mav  be  advisable  to  ^ive  it 
a  systematic  shape.  I  have  referred  the  trees  to  their  classes  in  the 
Uniieans}  stem— that  which  arranges  them  according  to  the  num. 
ber  of  their  sexual  organs  :  but  I  had  a  mother  thing  in  vie-s-,  whicii. 
was  to  dist.ngu.sa  those  that  are  rare,  from  those  that  are  common, 
1  he  most  common  genera  have  priority,  as  have  the  most  commoa 
common  species  of  eacn  genus.  Ii  is  however  to  be  observed  that 
the  most  rare  species  of  the  most  common  genera  are  more  rare 
than  tue  most  common  species  of  the  most  rare  genera. 

,.Th(>u-h  iner^  aie  4U  genera,  yet  a  few  species  of  about  25  gene- 
ra are  all  that  need  be  particularly  attended  to.  Rare  kinds,  or  sol- 
itary  uidiv.duals  seldom  appear  to  indicate  any  thing  :  as  on  the 
other  hjmd  a  tree  universally  diffused,  like  the  white  oak  by  occu- 
pying almost  every  variety  -of  soil  and  Situation  indicates  ven-  little 
Some  trees  that  are  not  gready  diffused— such  as  swe^t  gum  and 
persimon,  being  fomid  on  situations  extremely  d^siimiiar',  may  be 
suspected  to  indicate  some  peculiar  principles  in  the  soils  on  which 
Uiey  grow.  I^neie  are  trees  that  are  not  produced  by  any  de^•ree 
Qf  tertihty,  ior  tue  existence  .f  some  evidently  depends  upon  t-m- 
perature— some  upon  moisture.  Of  suca  the  coimoiiss  ur  of  land 
takes  httle  notice.  Enough  is  lound  on  every  soil,  that  bears  trees  at 
fill  to  prove  us  character  uuequ. vocally. 

Trees  and  plants  ofcen  cliai^eiaeir  co  ^slitutionsand  appearances. 
Some  exotics  wnichat  fiisi  are  kept  alive  xvitii  difficulty  in  a  c.imate 
or  s  11  d.lf^irent  fro  n  those  tiiey  have  breu  .ccustomed  to,  \et  ac- 
quire ill  time  aU  requisite  hardiiiood  and  thrive  and  reproduce  like 
naUves.  * 

Y 
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Trees  never  exhaust,  but  always  improve  the  landlhey  occupy, 
until  at  last  it  becomes  too  good  for  the  particular  kinds  it  has  sup- 
poite.'l :  they  then  disappear  and  i.Y&  replaced  again  by  others  of 
better  families.  As  the  ministeralists  in  England  tell  the  emigrating 
class  that  they  leave  the  countay  because  it  has  become  too  cood 
for  them. 

Among  young  thriving  trees  there  is  generally  little  or  no  un- 
dergrowth, and  the  soil  is  the  weakest  tliat  can  belong  to  the  kinds 
of  trees  which  occupy  it.  As  tiie  foi-est  grows  old  the  vegetable 
soil  ac<iamulates,  and  a  jounsc  gt-Pieration  of  undergrowth  rises,  uni- 
formly presenting  better  soi-ts  than  tliose  which  had  preceded.  In 
this  way  the  process  of  improvement  goes  on.  In  this  way  tiie  oak 
is  exterminating  the  pine  from  the  continent,  to  be  in  its  turn  obliged 
t9  give  place  to  a-sh,  elm,  hickory,  locust,  poplar,  cherry,  walnut^ 
buckeye,  &.c.  In  sonv3  of  the  great  pine  tracks-^pai-ticularly  in 
the  southern  stales,  the  oak  is  rising  as  an  undergrowth  among  the 
pines:  in  other  parts  it  only  occupies  the  open  spaces  vyhere  the 
pines  have  have  died  or  where  tiiey  have  been  cut  away.^  :  ^ 

Where  there  are  very  old  oaks  they  are  associated  wilh  youiTg 
trees  of  a  bener  kind  grown  to  full  hei.^ht.  This  s'lows  a  trarH^sitioii 
in  the  soil  from  the  strength  requisite  ibr  the  pioduction  of  oak  to 
a  degree  or  two  of  greater  fertility.  Generally  those  soils  are  rich- 
est which  present  tlie -greatest  variety  of  trees  mingled  togclhcr. — 
But  there  are  exceptiojis  to  th;s  rule.  An  extremely  rich  soil,  like 
idne  extremely  poor,  will  sometimes  give  birth  unly  to  one  or  two 
sorts.  So  in  Kentucky,  in  some  of  the  best  tracts,  buck-eye  or  ho- 
iiey  locust  have  almost  entirely  excluded  all  the  otr.er  kinks  of  trees. 
In  preparing  the  Geography  ^f  the  vvesltrn  countr}',  the  little 
knowledge  v.hic'n  I  happen  to  possess  of  this  subject  prevented  me 
in  many  instances^ from  being  led  into  error  by  the  stateuients  of  ■ 
others.  When  a  man  talks  of  ricii  land  and  tre«s  upon  it  ut- 
terly inconsistent  witii  fertiiily  we  learn  to  appreciate  his  accouiits. 
So  when  we  read  that  cedars  grew  at  Lebanon  we  know  that  4:tilc 
else  could  grow  there  ;  and  we  ]).erceive  tue  force  of  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  xxix.  17,  wliere  the  prophet,  speuksng  <;f  the  wonders  which 
would  be  wro  ight  by  the  Almighty,  says,  '-Ltrbanon  shall  be  turned 
into  a  fruitful  field." 

But  it  will  be  asked  by  some,  how  s'.all  tlirse  who  are  not  botan- 
-ists  learn  to  distinguish  o^!e  tree,  from  another  Country  people — 
i  mean  Aniericaiis,  ge'.erally.  knovv  ti.em  well  eno«i;^h  ;  b\it  most 
ibreigners  and  townsmen  would  no  doubt  be  st;<ggered  at  tlie  thres- 
hold of  the  subject.  The  lithographic  art  migiit  do  sometliii.g  for 
us,  but  engraviags  are  too  costly  fur  a  book  of  li.'is  sort,  and  without 
tliem  it  w-ould  be  far  ;>.oi'e  diftkult  to  acquire  a  knowled.e  of  the 
cumbrous  system  o;' definition  a;'.opted  by  the  botatiists,  than  to  be- 
come acquainied  with  tiie  several  kinds  oftrees,  as  much  as  is  requi- 
site, by  actual  inspection.  And  after  ail  th:s  occular  acquanUa:  ce 
would  be  necessary,  for  a  man's  knowledge  would  answer!;  tie  pur- 
poseunlesshe  could  distinguish  the  varieties  at  great  distitnces.  Any 
one  of  tolerable  memory  might,  by  travelling  1\\  o  or  three  days 
with  a  back\\oodsn)an,  a^idie  afle  to  recognise  again  e..ch  kind  ot' 
tree  that  belongs  to  any  one  ciimaie. 

If  any  one  ot  my  readers  knowing  this,  will  ask  for  the  teohnical  des- 
.Cffiptions,  I  shall  be  apt  to  suspect  tiiat  he  is  not  awai'e  of  the  tern- 
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^}^J'n\  "^^"  <Iai'k-visaged  words  xvhich  his  reauest  might  call  up 
to  stalk  between  him  and  the  light-the  heteremorphusf  subvert 
andta^^tSle?^^^^^      subfastigiate,  setaceou.ly  muc.ouulHte 

.,7^.?  -^^^^  ^^  ^^  *'^^  ^^''^=  .Vowoacu!  and  ordeV  Polmndria  ofLinne- 

tTe  whrW'f  .T°''Pu"'''*"^u'^^^"'^'^  ''^^  "^  ^'-  America,  althougU 
t  .6  ^^  Hole  of  the  globe  south  of  tlie  eqnalor  produces  only  one  spe- 
«ies  ar.d  ,t  is  anomalous,  (the  Quercm  Molucca  J  ^ 

1  QfiKRct-sa^'J-fl  (white  oak)  In  all  soils  except  those  extremely 
th.  ;n.,  ,^'^°^^„f^tremely  barren  :  generally  increasing  in  size  with 
thl  >  ^^''  f  *^o  i^''^- .  Sometimes  it  is  exclusive  or  nearly  so,  and 
then  ,t  indicates  2d  or  3d  rate  land.  When  associated  with  other 
t^ces  It  IS  scarcejy  characteristic  of  any  thing. 
rr1vv.^M^i''^''?fK^^^^  vvith  a  variet'y  called  the  Q  nigra  pumila 
(dwai-l  black  oak)  On  soils  moderately  fertile  but  not  of  ereat  depth 
excf-p'  where  it  mingles  with  a  variety  of  other  trees. 

o  Q. /a/ra/a  upanish  oak)  of  this  there  is  one  variety  called  the 
J=i.  tndola.  This  first  is  ahnost  uniformly  within  the  hmits  of  old  al- 
iuvion- 

4  Q./^ncfma  (quercitron  black  oak)  Generally  on  level  upland 
or  dry  laud  which  is  fertile  or  at  least  moderately  so, 

5  Q   rubra  (red  oak)  On  land  of  Afediura  quality. 

rich  ^'  ''''"''^''^'''  C*^^^^^  i^c^>  Chiefly  in  sandy  boUom  laud  not  yeiy 

7  Q.  phellos  (willow  oak)  On  pot  r  soils. 

8  Q.  agitafca  or  Q,  ke>7iisph^rica  or  7iana  (swamn  oak)  In  wet  flafc 

T  1  "^'"' V"'^'''^'^^"'  '^''^y  i"'  ^''"se  places  call :d  'swamps,  but  oftetr 
on  the  borders  ot  them. 

t^r.^i7{^''-'^f:''^  ^^'^^  *^^^)  ^«  P«w  gravelly  or  stony  hlll^ 
10  Q.  Mtchaimi  (swamp  white  oak.)  °  "^  J       ^ 

"   11  Q.  palustris  (swamp  Spanish  oak  ) 

^^}L^:  'f  ^^«c«'/'«.(^ver  cup  white  oak)  On  the  dry  alluvial  soil 
aloiTg  Lhel -wer  MiSMssippi.  ^ 

\l  3   T'^T'  ^^''^^'  '"^^  ''■^  "P^^'^^  W'"-''^^'  0-1^)  ^^n  Pf'or  soils. 
«n  ft  \^'""      «/  Q'/'^'-^'cea  (running  oak)  On   stony  dry  barreos  ; 
on  the  borders  of  glades   &c. 

15  Q  -^ireiis  (hve  oak)  No  where  north  of  latitude  31.  large  and 
plent.tul  IP  Flurida  :  diminishing  in  size  and  becoming  more  scarce 
as  we  proceed  westward  and  terminating  on  the  gulf  coast  near  the 
west  border  of  Louisiana.  Occupies  poor  soils  in  Florida  but  it  at- 
tains better  soils  westward.  . 

16  Q.  imbricana  (shingle  oak  ) 

17  Q,  lyrata  (swamp  post  oak)  On  poor  wet  southern  fiats  in  the 
Aiississippi  country. 

18  Q.  olivceforms  (mossy  cup  oak)  Rare  and  only  in  the  southeriu 
states. 

19  Q.  mo7itana  (mountain  oak)  On  poor  stony  ridges. 

20  Q.  cMnquapin  (dwarf  chesnut  oak)  On  the  driest  soils,  mv^ 
Tvest  ot  the  mountains,  but  common  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

21  Q.  castanea  (\eliow  oak)  On  poor  dry  soil. 

22  Q.  maniimi  (murine  oak)  Along  the  sandv  coasts. 

^  2i  Q.  catesbxi  (barren  scruj  oak|  In  dry  sandv  barrea  sitiia^on^. 
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24  gi  myrtifolia.  Peculiar  (probably)  to  Cumberland  islandj 
Florida. 

'23  Q.  discolar.     26   Q.  cocdnea. 

27  Q.  obtudloba  (upland  white  oak)  with  a  variety  called  Q.  O. 
depiessu  pecuii  r  to  the  barren  hills  near  the  Cordilera  naountains  o^ 
U    M'ssissippi.     It  seldont  exceeds  3  f^  et  in  height. 

Thv  British  oak  (Quercus  pedunculata)  docs  not  belong  to  any 
part  of  our  continent. 

HICKOHY  has  been  'generally  classed  with  the  Juglans  genus.  It  Is 
©f  the  class,  monoecia,  order  poiyandria.  The  whole  family  indi- 
cates fertilit}-. 

1  Cap.ta  sulcata  or  squamosa  (shell  bark  hickory)  Generally  oQ 
rich  bottoms,  particulariv  those  subjec'  to  inundation.  ^ 

2  C.  alba  (white  hickory)  Both  on  hill  and  bottom  land  where 
th^.  soil  is  a-  least  modcratel'v  fertile. 

3  C.  i)Qrci!ia  (pig  nut  hickory)  Chiefly  on  dry  hill  land— not  very 
rich. 

4  C.  amara  (bitter  nut  hickory  ) 

5  C.  acpuatica  (swamp  hickory.) 

6  C.  myriiccformis  ()-.utmeg  hichory.) 

7  C.  Oc'mc/b??ms  (pecan  nut  hickory)  Abundant  m  the  rich  forests 
of  Illinois  and  the  Missouri  state. 

8  JcGLANs  nigra  (black  walnut)  Indicates  a  deeper  richer  sod  than 
any  other  vegetable  except  cane  Grows  hoth  on  hill  and  bottom 
land  but  is  trcnerallv  associated  with  several  other  kinds  of  trees. 

9  J.  cinerea  or  J.'catharHca  (white  walnut  or  butter  nut)  On  mod- 
erately rich 'and— gen.erally  on  hills. 

10  J.  fraxinifolia  (red  walnut)  In  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
countries,  on  rich  VmA, 

PINE,  [class  monoecia,  order  monadelphia]  This  whole  genus 
indicates  sterility.     Scarcely  ever  found  on  bottoms.  _ 

1  Pixrs  strobus  (White— or  Weymouth  pine)  Often  exclusive, 
covering  wide  biu'ren  tracts :  occasionally  met  with  from  Canada  to 

Florida.  ,  '       ,.,...       i      i 

2  P    rigUla  (black  pine)  On  the  better  kind  otpine  land. 

3  p!  resmosa  (pitch  pine)  Indicates  the  best  soil  of  any  of  the 
gine  family— yet  such  as  is  hardly  fit  for  agriculture. 

^  4  P.  variabilis  (yellow  pine.)  ..  i,      •     >  t- 

5  P.  pahistris  (broom,  or  long  leaved  or,  yellow  pitch  pine;  in 
w-'t  southern  flats.  .u         i.  *. 

6  P.  tceda  (oldfield  or  loblolly  pine)  Pecuhar  to  the  southern  states 
m  wet  sandy  flats.  ^   .       •      r     -i 

The  larix  and  abies  are  subgenera  ot  the  pine  tamiiy. 

7  Larix  ndcrocarpa  (american  larch.) 

L.  peiidida.  ,      .  c 

8  Abies  canadensis  (hemlock  spruce)  Chiefly  on  the  bro\ys  <^ 
-precipices. 

9  A.  alba  (white  spruce.) 

10  A.  ni§Ta  black  spruce.) 

11  A.  rubra  (red  spnice.) 

12  A .  <fm/<//>a  (vewleaved  spruce.)  *    v    a-^v   "^ 
Nearly  related  to  which  aiQ  the  cypre?8  an4  cedar,  both  ot  tue 

ss^vas  class  and  prder. 
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1  CupRssstrs  thyoides  (white  cedar.) 

2  C.  disticha  (cypress)  I^eculiar  ta  the  southern  states.and  f$) 
marshy  tracts. 

With  a  variety  called  C  Imbricaria  in  the  ponds  of  Florida. 
Thuja  occidentalis  (called  sometimes  white  cedar.) 

1  Ju»f  iPEHus  comnnmis  (common  juniper.) 

2  J.  virgimana  (red  cedar)  Always  on  tlie  most  barren  soils  or  on 
rocks  almost  without  soil.  Chiefly  along  the  Mississippi— e:sten4? 
ing  from  Canada  to  rioridn, 

3  J.  repens  (creeping  juniper.) 

4  J.  prostrata  (dwarf  juniper)  "on  the  sandy  shores  of  lake  Huron,"- 
and  on  the  sterile  hills  of  upper  Missouri. 

5  J.  sabina  ?  (savin.) 

6  J.  excelsoy  At  the  heads  of  Missouri. 
7,  J.  barbadensiSi  in  Florida. 

The  yew  is  also  related  to  the  above  in  the  same  class,  &c.^ 
Taxcs  cdnadensis,  near  lake  Frie. 

T.  baccata?  in  the  islands  of  lake  Huron  and  Makinaw. 
ELM  [class  Pentrandria,  order  Digynia.] 
It  is  seldom  found  on  dry  situations,  most  commonly  on  wet 
flats.  ^ 

1  Ulmus  Americana  (black  elm)  chiefly  along  the  river 
shores.    On  new  alluvion  at  least  of  medium  fertility. 

2  U.fulva  (slippery  elm)  on  hills  and  bottoms  indifferently  > 
on  soil  rather  rich 

3  U.  a^'wa/icflf  (water  elm)  in  marshes,  generally  in  the  rear 
6f  rich  bottoms. 

4  U.  nemoralis. 

5^U.a/am  (winged  elm}  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  Frenclji 
Broad  river  in  Tennessee. 

ASH  [class  Diocea,  order  Diandria.] 

It  is  never  exclusive,  but  mingled  with  varieties  of  trees,  geiic 
erally  are  the  better  sorts  of  soils  ;  often  on  very  rich. 
i  FRA-iLi-av&fiubescens  (white  ash.) 

2  F.  sombrecifolia  (black  ash.) 

3  F.  quarangu.ata  (blue  ash)  named  from  the  blue  colour  its. 
wood  gives  to  water. 

4  F.  acuminata,  5  Y.jugla7idifoiia,  6  F.  efiifitera,  7  V.ptatii'^ 
tarp.a. 

MAPLE  [class  Octandria,  order  Monogynia.} 
1  Acer  saccharimim  (sugar  maple)  on  hills  and  bottoro^^, 
but  chiefly  on  bottoms.     Generally  in  a  rich  soil  moderate* 
ly  dry,  but  frequently  on  lands  subject  to  inundation.     Abun- 
dant near  the  northern  lakes,  rare  in  the  southern  states. 

3  A  rubrum  (red  flowering  maple)  generaHy  on  new  allu-vi>. 
^n,  rare  on  hills.     Most  abundant  on  wet  situations. 

3  A.  niginim  (black  maple.) 

4  A.  barbatum,  5  A.  striatnm,  6  A.  montanum. 

r  A.  dasycarpum,  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Missouri  eoantev. 
As  a  sub  genuswe  may  add  ^ 
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8  A.  negundo  (box  elder)  almost  peculiar  to  the  Mississippi 
shoretj 

9  A.  fraxinifoUum,  far  up  the  shores  of  the  Missouri  river, 

BEECH  [class  Monoecia,  order  Polyandria.] 
.    Appears  always  to  indicate  a  clayey  soil.     Sometimes  on  dry 
hills,  even  precip^ces,«and  sometimf-s  on  wet  flats.     On  the  lat- 
ter generally  mingled  vj'xXh  maple.     Soil  good  for  past  re. 

1  F'.Gu.s  sylvaiica  (white  beech)  with  a  variety  called  F. 
ojuericana.  ; 

2  V.Ji-rruginea  (red  beech, 

CHESTNUT  is  of  the  same  class  and  order  with  the  beech^ 
and  is  otherwise  nearly  related  to  it. 

On  dry  stoney  hills  where  the  surface  seems  somewhat  fer- 
tile, but  where  the  soil  is  early  exhausted.  Sometimes  on  rid- 
ges very  sterile. 

1  Castamb.a  vesca  or  ajnericana  (common  chesnut.) 

2  CjiU7)iUa  (chinquapin)  on  poor  dry  hills. 

LINN,  or  Linden,  or  Lime  tree  [class  Polyandria,  order  Mo- 
nog)  nia.] 

On  new  alluvion,  on  good  soils,  very  rarely  on  hills. 

1  'I' 11.1  A  g/abriim  (bass  wood  or  black  linn.) 

2  'T,  /'tubescens  (liovvny  leaved  linden  ) 

3  T.  laxijlora^  4  T.  heterofihylla. 

BUTTON-WOOD  or  Sycamore  [class  ^Nlonoecia,  order  Po- 
lyandria ]  There  is  but  one  species  of  it  in  America  the  Pla- 
TA^us  occidentalis.  There  are  three  other  species  in  the  Le- 
vant. It  is  seldom  found  but  on  new  alluvion,  chiefly  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rivers  and  large  creeks.  In  rich  land  subject  to  in- 
xindjAtion. 

Of  the  TULIP  tree  (improperly  called  the  poplar)  there  \s 
but  cne  species  in  America,  the  Liriodtndron  iulipijcray  It  is 
01  the  class  Polyandria,  order  Polygynia. 

Generally  on  rich  land,  but  as  often  on  hills  as  in  bottoms.. 
Seems  to  affect  mcisture. 

LOCUST  [class  Diadelphia,  order  Tecandria  ]  Seldom  if 
ever  on  poor  land     Usu;illy  c.n  dry  hills. 

1  Ri  BiNiA/?6tW(/cfar?a  (white  lowering  locust.) 
'2  R./iis/iida^  3  li.  viscosa. 

The  HONEY-LOCUST  is  of  another  family  [class  Dioecia, 
order  Pentcindm..]  In  the  ric  est  soil-  ;  gci  ei'<.lly  in  bottoms. 
Rare  in  upland,  except  in  Kentucky. 

1  (iLtDiTsCttiA  triacaiitkoh)  com  -  on  honey-locust)  loserrir 
semb;'n2,  xhc  gltditfyc/iia  horridu  of  China. 

2  G.  inonQstitni  a  (water  honey -locust^ 
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WILLOW  [class  D  oecia,  order  D^andna.)  Seldom  any  of 
the^enus  are  lound  but  on  low  wet  shores  ;  ^^enerally  in  poor 

nnHf^'a'^r^",'^''f''  C'^^^-ro^v  leaf  willow)  the  most  common 
on  tht  wes  s.ndy  shorts  ot  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  bran- 
ches excepting  the  Missouri. 

\hr.^:  ^'^'-^^O^iaek  willow)  the  most  common  on  the  wet 
Shores  ot  tn^  M  ^soun  und  its  branches. 

3  S.  Candida  (vvhite  wiUosv.) 

4  S.  longifjUa  (iong  leaved  willow  ) 

5  ^^f^^<^  S.  obovata  7  S  cordifolia,  8  S.  lucida,  9  S.  n>r. 
da,  10  ^./icdicellaris,  U  b.  viminatis,  U  S.  ncm^ata,  13  S.  uva. 
urai,  14  b  myricoides,  15  S.  discolor.  I6S.  rehcns. 

The  weepuig  vv.llo^v  (salix  bdOylomca^  seems  not  to  be  indi- 
genous  in  tu.s  country.  There  are  130  species  of  the  willow 
but  they  belong  cliiefly  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.      ' 

POPLAR  [class  Dioecia,  order  Octandria.] 

1  P0PU..US  tre/iida  (aspin)  sometimes  on  dry  stony  hilk 
sometimes  in  wet  flats  ^  ^  ^ 
^2  P.  angulata  (cotton  wood)  chiefly  on  the  rich  shores  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  large  tributaries,  bat  most  plentiful  aion- 
the  Missouri.     No  where  north  of  Pittsburgh.  ^^ 

3  p.  candicans,  4  P  heterofihyUa . 

3  P.  hahamifcr  (balsam  poplar)  6  V.  grandidentata. 

7  I .  fiendu/a  (weeping  poplar)  on  the  Allegheny  mountain. 

8  P.  Uv?grita,  9  P.  betulfolia,  10  P.  mrmilifira. 

KALMIA  (laurel  or  calico  bnsh)  [class  Decandria,  order 
Moiiogynia.]     Oa  dry   barren   ridges  and  rocky    declivities 
bometimes  though  rarely  on  dry  stony  bottoms ;  usually  asso-' 
ciated  with  spruce  pine  and  mountain  tea. 

J.  Kalmia  laufolia  (broad  leaf  laurel  ) 

2  K  apgustifclia  (narrow  leaf  laurel.) 

3  K  giauca  (grey  laurel  ) 

R.  lated  to  tnis  is  the  Rhododendron  (mountain  laurel  of 
whicn  there  are  two  species  in  the  western  country.  Raoio- 
DENDKON  maximum  and  R.  fmnctatum. 

LAURUS  [class  Enneandria,  order  Monogynia]  1  L.  cates- 
bx.,2  I.,  caroiiensis,  growing  in  the  swamps  of  Florida:  both 
species  rare. 

The  most  plentiful  trees  of  this  family  are  of  a  sub-^enus 
called  Euosmus.  ^        * 

1  Euosmus  mssafras  (red  sassafras)  on  land  of  medium  qua- 
lity, generally  o;i  dry  hill..  A  shrub  m  the  northern  states  but 
rising;  to  a  tree  in  the  south.  ' 

2  1  .  albida  (white  sassafras)  with  habits  similar  to  the  red 
sassairas,  and  generally  associated  with  it. 

3  E.  6(?«2o?7z<spicewoQd)  on  rich  soils*    In  gi-eat  varieties  cf 
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situation  from  dry  hills  to  wet  bottoms.  Always  a  shnib,  sel- 
dom more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high. 

4  E.  (SsCivalis,  3  E.  diospyrus. 

6  E,  genkulata^  in  wet  sands,  and  en  the  shores  of  ponds  in- 
the  southern  states. 

PRUKUS  (plum  and  cherry)  [class  Icosandria,  order  Mo-* 
nogynia.] 

IPruktus  viginiana  (common  wild  chern  )  Chiefly  in  bot- 
toms :  always  in  rich  laud,  but  often  on  situations  too  wet  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

2  P.  iie-tinmjlvanica  (red  wild  plun;)  chiefly  on  bottoms^ 
Most  frequently  m  wet  situations 

3  P  canadensis  (choak  cherry)  chiefly  on  rich  wet  bottoms^ 

4  P-  borealis,  5  P.  nigra. 

6  P  pygmxa,  7V.  fiumila  (dwarf  cherry.) 

8  P.  chicasa  (Indian  red  plun;)  only  in  the  southern  states^ 
generally  near  tiiae  gulf  coast :  the  original  situation  not  known:? 
app?rently  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 

9  P.  defiressa  (  Missouri  plum)  generally  producing  fruit  at 
the  height  of  three  or  four  inclies  from,  the  ground.  Growing 
on  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  lake  Huron 
eountr  es;  considerably  larger  in  the  latter. 

10  ^.fiubescens,  W^.maritimi. 

CORNEL  or  dogwood  [class  Tetandria,  order  Monogynia.  j 

1  Cousv sjforida  (white  flowering  dogwood)  generally  dif- 
fused, but  seldom  or  never  exclusn  e,  even  on  the  smallest 
tracts.     On  dry  soils  ;  chiefly  on  hills  that  are  not  very  feitile. 

2  C.  canadensis,  3  C^  circinata,  4  Casperifolia^  5  C.  strict ap 
6  C.  sericta. 

7  C.  alba  (swamp  dogAvood)  with  a  bitter  sort  of  berries  eat- 
en by  the  Indians.  Only  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

8  C.  sanguinca. 

Cahpinus  amencana  (horn,  beam  or  iron  v/ood)  class  M<^ 
Boecia,  x)rder  Polyandri...) 

Chiefly  on  the  borders  of  small  streams,  and  on  moist  soils. 
OsTYRA  virginica  (hop  horn  beam^  same  class  and  order- 

BIRCH  [same  class  and  order  of  the  latter.] 

1  Betula  lenta  (sweet  birch)  its  bark  has  the  taste  of  moun- 
tain tea  (gaultheria  procumbens^  and  is  likewise  used  as  a  te^H. 
Chiefly  on  the  poorest  soils  y  often  on  the  dry  rocky  brows  ol- 
ridges.. 

2  B.  Ttigra  (black  birch  ) 

3  B.  fia/iyj^acea  (.canoe  birch)  the  Indian  canoes  are  generally 
made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree.  It  is  most  abundant  along  the- 
northern  lakes. 

4  B.  excelsa  (tall  birch  ) 

3  B.  glandulo&Oj  6  'Q.  popuhfoUa,  7  Kjiumila,  8  B.  nancF. 
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BUCKF.YE  or  HORSE  CHESTNUT  [class  Heptandria, 
order  Mor.ogynia.] 

1.  ^SCULL'S  pavia  ''common  buckeye)  On  the  richest  soils 
—chiefly  on  river  bottoms  in  Ohio  and  Virginia,  becoming  rare 
as  we  proceed  north.     On  upland  in  Kentucky  and  southward. 

2.  AL.Jlava  (Ohio  buckeye)  Nearly  like  the  common  buck- 
eye in  its  habits. 

3    iE.  pallida. 

4.  N.'  macrasicchya  (dwarf  buckeye.) 

5.  M,.  glabra.     6.  /E.  discolor. 

GUM  and  TUPELO  [c.  Dicecia  ord  Pentandria.] 
This  whole  genus  belongs  to  the  southern  states,  and  gelf^- 
rally  appears  on  good  land. 
1    Nyssa  w7/osa  (sour  gum). 

2.  N.  aquatica  or  biflora  (tupelo  ) 

3.  N.  candicans  (ogechee  lime  tree.> 

4.  N.  tomentosa  (wild  olive  ) 

5.  N.  Dentkdlata. 

PAP  AW  [c  Poljandria,  order  Polyginia-]  In  rich  landr;^ 
generally  in  bottoms.  Most  common  in  tlie  lower  Mississippi 
country.     It  bears  no  fruit  north  of  Kentucky. 

1.  PoRCELiA  triloba  (common  papaw.) 

2.  P.  parvifiora.     3.  P.  grandiflora.    4-  P-  fiygmaa. 
There  is  another  kind  of  papa^v  in  Florida  called  the  caridh 

jiapaya  [c.  Dioecia  o.  Decandria.] 

PYRUS  angustifolia  (vf\\([  crab  apple)  [c.  Icosandria  ord, 
Pentagynia.]  In  rich  wet  bottoms  :  on  hills  rarely — generally 
©n  the  new  alluvion  of  small  streams. 

HAWTHORN,  [c  Icosandria,  ord.  Digynia.]  On  almost 
every  variety  of  situation  and  soil,  but  in  rich  tracts. 

1.  CR0T35GUS  aJiiifGliay  2.  C,  coccinea,  3.  C  glandulosa, 
4.  C.  pijrioflia,  4.  C.  Jiava^  6.  C.  parvifoliay  7.  C.  elipti- 
c«,  8.  C.  populifolia,  9.  C.  spathulata,  10.  C,  crus  gallic 
11.  C.  punctata. 

SUMACH  [c.  Pentandria,  ord.  Trigynia.]  Most  common 
in  bottoms  that  are  rich  or  at  least  moderately  so. 

1.  Rhus  tyfihimun,  2.  R.  glabrum,  3.  R.  pumilum  [poi- 
son sumach]  4.  R.  viridiflorum,  5.  R  vernijc  6.  R.  copal- 
linum^  7.  Rv  radicans,  [poison  vine]  8.  R.  aromatictiTn^-'thQ: 
only  species  found  in  the  Missouri  country. 

CERCIS  canadensis,  (red  bud  or  Judas  tree,)  [c.  decandria, 
o.  Monogynia.]  There  is  but  this  one  species  in  America  ane( 
another  one  in  Europe.     Chiefly  on  dry  hills. 

MULBERRY  (  c.  Monoecia  ord.  Tetrandria| 
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MoRUS  rubra  (common  red  mulberry)  Chiefly  on  rich  hills  % 
most  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

jM    scabra  (Spanish  mulberry)     Only  in  the  southern  states. 

The,  Bermudlan  mulberry  is  of  another  genus  (gal icarpa 
americana)  [c.  I'etandria,  ord.  Monogynia.] 

DiosPYRUs  -oirglniana  (Persimon  or  data-plum  [Dioecia  Oc- 
tandria]  gro'^sin  all  situations — dry,  barren  hills,  marshy  fic.ts-, 
and  dry,  rich  bottoms      Most  commoa  in  the  sout!\ern  states^. 

1.  Celtis  occickntalis  (nettle  tree)  [c.  Pentandria,  ord  Tri- 
gynia]of  this  tree  there  is  a  sub-species  (c.  integrifoiia)  on  the^ 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis. 

2.  C.  crasaifolia  (hackberry.) 

3.  C.  tenu'ifolia  (dwarf  nettle  tree.) 

1.  Zanthoxylum  fraxineum  (prickly  ash)  [c.  Dioecia,  ord° 
Pentandria]. 

2.  Z.  clava  Her  cutis  (tooth  ache  tree.)    - 

SoRBus  americana  (mountain  ash)  [c.  Icosandria,  o.  Digynia.] 

1  Myrica  caroU?W}isis,  (Pennsylvania  wax  tree,)  [c.  Dioecia,  orcV 
Tetrandria]  most  common  on  the  shores  of  lake  Erie 

2  M.  ceriferay  candleberry  myrtle,  chief! »  upon  sandv  shores 

3  M.  t^al,,  (g.l..) 

LiatriDAMBAR  styracrfltia,  sweet  gum,  [Monoecia  Polyandria]  most 
Common  in  the  soutliern  states  but  rare  individuals  are  found  even  as 
far  north  as  the  great  lakes  Grows  in  all  varieties  of  land,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  lo  ^v ,  dry  and  wet. 

HOELY,  [Tetrandria  Tetragynia.] 

1  Ilex  opaca,  (common  holly,)  with  a  sub  species— I.  laxifora. 

2  T.  cassine.     3  I.  angustlfotia.     4  I.  dahoon.     5  I.  prinoides. 
6  I.  canadensis 

CORAL  TREE  [Dialphia  Becandria.] 

1.  Eftthryna  herbacea^  and  2  E.  coraUodendron ;  both  pe- 
culiar to  Florida  generally  near  the  sea,  and  as  an  undergrowtji 
in  the  forests.  '  . 

Maclura  aurantiaca  (bow  wood  or  yellow  dye  wood)  [Di- 
oecia Teti*andri  a]  Chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missrssipjfi 
from  the  Missouri  to  near  the  gulf  coast. 

Shepherdia  argentea  (rabbit  berry  [Dioecia  Enneandria] 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Missouri  on  stenle  land. 

S.  canadensis  Along  the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes. 

Olea  americana  (American  olive)  [Diandria  monogyniaj 
Chiefly  along  the  gulf  coast. 

Catalpa  c(;?T///b/i"a  (catalpa  tree)  [same  class  and  order]  pe- 
culiar (probably)  to  the  Illinois  state,  where  it  becomes  a  trg^^r^ 
(j^ultivated  in  the  nortiiera  states^ 


DISEASES 

INCIDENT  TO  MARSHY   TIJaCTS  IN  A   WA2M   CLIMATE, 

Ague,  ur  intermittent  fc^ver.  as  an  original  disease,  is  ahva\  s  caus- 
ed by  the  bad  uir  -Aiiich  arises  from  marsnes  or  new  alluvion,  and 
bv  notliiBg-  t!se.  There  are  other  fevero  which  sorp.etin.e«,for  a 
^;ill■e  before  their  ternf^.inistion,  becwnix-  inte^^ii•t^■n^  and  in  tliat 
stas^-e  must  be  treated  as  original  agues.  When  v^etables  are  de- 
composed in  water  by  heat,  they  evolve  n  ixtures  and  conibinations 
-ot  hydiogeu  Sc  carbonic  acu',  &.  Lo-^eiiier  witV-  stnal  p  .rtions  ot  iiydro- 
ge-;  coHibinid  w.i'.j  r.itnc,  phospiioric,  .i;.d  suKhwric  uck's.  None 
«t  these  appear  to  possess  any  viruience  n.it  they  are  probabk  ac 
ron.panied  by  a  virus  too  subtle  tor  Ciemicai  a.-mhsls,  diffused 
tlirougii  1  lie  air  in  loose  combiniiion  with  v.atri  vapour. 

It  is  u&f  less  to  r.otlc:.  here  the  vanelics  oi  a;:iics— toe  Qi.otidian, 
or  daily  liie  Tertian,  retu.r.ing  eACPy  sec  nddav— quartan— .iouble 
tertan^&t-  as  they  ah  arise  fiom  tlie  same  cau'-^ju  and  require  tiie 
same  treatment.  When  a  fever  cjxnmei.ces  vou  cannoi  know  wlie- 
thcr  It  will  intermit  or  not.  W  hen  the  fi'>:t  cold  fit  commences  go 
to  bed  :  take  an  ounce  of  chaik  .n  a  -iil  oi  vmei^ar.  Drink  them  as 
sron  as  they  are  nnjsed  and  while  ii)cy  are  fernientmg.  If  vou  caji- 
nut  swallow  iiiem  ti»ke  a  tea  spoo  ."full  or" spirit  of  hartshorn— or 
takt  balm  tea  or  a;iy  k.nd  ot  tea  tuat  may  make  you  sweat  If  v/r.rm 
teas  Will  not  affi  ct  ti-is  purp  ^se  hiive  warm  hr.cks  pirxed  at  yonr  feet 

If  the  ho'  fit  is  se\  ei  e  it  is  usual  to  lay  a  blister  upon  the  back— or 
to  take  2-i>r  3  granss  oftarar  emetic  ;  and  af  cr  it  operates  to  take 
a  few  drops  of  iaudanum.  If  deliriiun  coir.es  en  (whicli  it  raielj 
does  in  this  country)  it  is  nsuai  besides  blistering  and  vomiting,  to 
bleed  the  patiei»t,  but  bleedmg  is  a  dangerous  resert  and  siiould'not 
be  attempted  if  there  ai-e  any  tcker.s  of  a  remission.  Laudanum  is 
most  to  be  relied  on  in  this  case,  a  grown  person  may  take  from  23 
to  30  drop.-,  of  it.  A  continuation  of  the  lever  general  y  produces 
dropsy  or  jaundice. 

If  he  h..t  fit  -s  not  umisttally  severe  you  riej^X  not  take  any  thing 
%vh  le  it  coiitnues,  nor  even  duri  r,g  tiu  first  cinh.  U  hen  the  se- 
ct nd  fever  is  past,  if  you  feel  sick  take  a  voinir,  and  then  a  pur'e  of 
calomei  andjula]) :  or  if  yon  are  notver.  sick  tliC  purge  wil:  be  suf- 
ficienl.  VVi.eii  it  has  opera' ed  take  tl>e  Peruviuii  bark  whicn  istiie 
grand  specific  in  cases  of  ague.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  powder— from  one  to  twt)  tea  spoon  fulls  everv  hour  or  as  much 
the  stomach  will  hear;  particularly  if  the  hot  fi  is 'had  been  severe^ 
and  the  intervals  short  between  them 

It  IS  best  v>  hen  taken  in  spir'-tuous  fiquors.  bat  least  disagreeable 
Tarhen  taken  in  n,i;k:  aiid  s.vaiiowed  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed.  If  nause- 
ated in  every  form  it  must  be  given  clyster-A'ise.  When  the  fever 
has  run  high,  ev;,n  as  much  as  five  ounces  have  been  given  durinp- 
the  first  interval.  Note  that  the  bark  must  in  no  case  be  ^:ven  diil 
ring  the  hot  fits. 

Ciuidren  are  usually  purged  with  .na.unesia  as  a  preparatitive  foi- 
«)e  biifk^     ihey generaily  nauseate  tltc  bark,  and  in  si.cn  cases  you 
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must  rub  their  backs  with  opium  and  sr.ap  linnament  before  tlie  aji- 
proach  of  xii*:;  cinii  aiid  give  cl^ster^vise  a  leaspoonfull  of  the  bark 
in  po  ^  lier  or  iiuU'a '  c- :.  spooiitii:  of  ;ts  dnc'-ure  along  with  6  or  8  drops 
ofiaai  aniim  :  or  apr-ly  .  i^JouLxe  of  the  bark  with  camphor  to  iheir 
■stomachs  and  vvris^i ;  Oi-  boil  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  in  water 
and  baliieiijeni  u  "'.. 

\\  hen  th-  bark  does  not  effect  a  cure  in  two  or  tliree  days 
take  another  vonit  and  purge  ;  or  at  least  a  purge,  and  recom- 
mence agaui  with  the  bark.  When  the  ague  is  cuivd  continue 
the  use  of  the  bark  in  small  doses  for  2  or  3  weeks  or  more. 

Ague  IS  often  followed  by  a  compUint  called  the  ague  cake^ 
■which  is  a  ha^'dness  of  the  liver  or  spleen  or  of  both  ;  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a  congestion  of  blood  in  these  viscera,  occasion- 
ed by  the  premature  use  of  bark  in  vem-ttent  and  hitermitteut 
fevers,  &c.  The  British  writers  agree  m  recommending  the 
bark  to  be  used  immediately  after  an  emetic.  Senac,  a  late  ce- 
lebrated Frt^jch  physician,  has  exposed  the  error  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  enjoins  the  use  of  calomel  to  stimulate  tlie  liver,  in  all 
.such  cases,  as  a  preparative  for  the  bark. 

The  Peruvian  bark  obtained  from  the  different  species  of 
Cinchona  is  thought  by  many  physicians  inferior  to  a  mixture 
of  the  barks  of  our  common  willow  with  that  of  oak — either 
black  oak  or  white  oak.  The  willow  was  celebrated  as  a  fe- 
brifuge long  before  the  virtues  of  the  cinchona  were  known : 
but  instead  of  using  its  bark  physiaas  had  the  beds  of  pa- 
tients in  fever  hung  round  with  its  branches.  Such  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  its  power  in  cooling  the  blood  that  chriir  cushions 
and  pillows  were  stuffed  with  the  dovvn  of  the  salix  pubes- 
cens  as  a  preservative  of  virtue.  Hence  the  willow -is  con- 
secrated to  celibacy. 

If  you  live  in  situations  which  cause  ague  yoa  should  sleep  ia 
upper  rooms,  keeping  your  doors  and  windows  closed — even 
during  the  day  keeping  those  closed  which  overlook  the  mar- 
shy tracts.  Use  strong  nourishing  food — chiefly  flesh,  highly 
spiced.  Drink  wine  or  spiritous  liquors  with  the  infusion  of 
bark,  particularly  in  the  morning.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
terrible  evils  of  this  habit :  but  is  better  to  adopt  it  than  to  be 
sick.  Never  go  to  work  in  the  morning  before  eating.  Learn 
to  chew  abundance  of  garlic  and  a  httle  rhubarb.  Dunng  sum- 
mer and  autumn  it  may 'be  well  even  to  chew  tobacco  \  though 
I  think  the  general  use  of  that  poisonous  powerful  narcotic  aa 
evil  of  greater  magnitude  to  the  human  race  than  all  the  bene- 
fits which  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  America.  Put 
plugs  of  tobcicco  in  your  nose.  Never  swallow  your  spittle. 
Avoid  all  changes  from  heat  to  cold  or  from  cold  to  heat.  Avoid 
fogs,  east  winds  and  night  dews.  If  you  are  subject  to  ague, 
though  not  sick  of  it,  take  gentle  purges  at  night,  two  or  three 
times  a  week  during  the  ague  season  ;  and  a  dram  of  spirits 
containing  b.irk  every  morning.  If  you  dislike  tobacco,  stop 
your  nobe,  as  often  as  you  go  out  of  doors,  with  plugs  of  tow 
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dipt  in  vinegar  in  which  cair.phire  is  dissolved.  Wash  your 
mouth  with  vinegar  frequently.  Wear  camphire  and  garlic  in 
a  girdle  round  your  body. 


BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Of  all  the  eomplaints  incident  to  marshy  tracts  in  hot  ch- 
mates  the  most  dangerous  are  those  called  'Bilious.  The  prox- 
imate cause  of  theiu  seems  generally  to  be  a  deficiency  of  bile 
—-sometimes  its  vitiated  cond  tion  and  rarely  a  redundency  of  it. 
The  remote  causes  are  various — putnd  air  ;  the  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  drinking  luke  warm  water  without  spirits  or 
other  stimulants;  want  of  exercise  or  of  rest  ;  meagre  diet; 
food  hard  to  digest,  or  such  as  does  not  contain  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  animal  and  vegetable  aliment. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  head-ache,  costiveness,  squeamish- 
ness,  inchnation  to  vomit,  heart  burn,  flatulency— the  three 
first  being  the  most  common  As  these  are  easily'exasperated 
into  violent  fever  by  drinking,  by  fatigue  or  by  exposures,  &c. 
it  is  of  t)ie  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  removed  as 
Soon  as  they  are  perceived. 

No  med'cine  perhaps  can  better  be  depended  on  in  this  case 
than  calomel.  Its  peculiar  power  in  stimulating  the  liver  is 
generally  indispensible  for  a  complete  cure  ;  as  the  indolent 
state  of  that  part  appears  to  prodace  the  complaint.  The  usu- 
al dose  is  10  grains  of  calomel  and  15  or  20  of  jalap  ;  but  if  the 
symptoms  do  not  seem  urgent  it  is  better  to  take  3  or  4  grains  of 
calomel,  and  8  or  10  grains  of  jalap  daily  for  a  few  days.  The 
decoction  of  white  walnut  bark  boiled  to  a  cons  stency  seems 
preferable  to  jalap  ;  but  a  mixture  of  both  will  bj  better  th  n 
either  Pills  made  of  the  dried  b'\e  (gali)  of  cattle  are  said  to 
be  generally  beneficial  in  b  lious  nfflic  io  is. 

Where  there  is  great  want  of  appetite,  and  other  tokens  of 
extreme  weakness  of  stomach,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  warm 
spices,  such  as  ginger  or  peppeif,  to  stimulase  the  stomach  and 
pylorus  :   or  a  decoction  of  oak  or  peruvian  bark  may  be  taken. 

When  the  bilious  symptoms  are  very  severe  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  take  a  vomit  of  tartar  emetic.  Three  grains  are  a  full 
dose ;  but  the  safest  way  is  to  dissolve  twice  that  quantitv  in 
warm  water,  then  divide  it  into  5  or  six  equal  parts,  and  take 
portion  by  portion  at  intervals  of  12  or  15  minutes  until  it  ope- 
rates. Ipecacuana  is  perhups  preferable,  because  if  it  does  not 
cause  vomiting  it  passes  off  insensibly — or  as  purge  or  sweating 
medicine  j  while  the  tartar  emetic,  and  the  other  antimonial 
preparations,  greatly  distress  the  patient  where  they  fail  of  their 
intended  effect. 

West  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  there  are,  in  abundance, 
two  species  of  Indian  physic  (Gillenia  trifohata  and  G.  stipula- 
cea)  which  the  country  people  kn^w  well,  and  generally  prefer 
as  a  vomit,  to  the  antimonial  vomits  and  to  ipecacuau.    For  si 
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coloured  figure  of  the  plant  see  Dr.  W.  Barton's  Medical  Bot- 
any, p.  ?1,  tab.  6.  The  usual  dose  is  tiie  decoction  of  a  handful 
of  the  roots. 

Pearl  ash  has  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  medicine  to 
be  taken  in  the  commencement  of  bilious  complaints.  I  have 
very  frequently  taken  it,  and  unifornrjly  with  the  most  prompt 
and  decisive  success  ;  so  that  1  have  not,  since  I  adopted  it,  had 
occasion  to  use  any  other  medicine  on  such  occasions.  It  neu- 
tralizes the  acid  and  acrid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
restoring  their  proper  tone  and  condition  by  the  neutral  stimu-- 
lating  salts  it  produces.  The  dose  is  half  a  tea  spoonful  dissol- 
ved in  half  a  gill  of  water,  and  repeated  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
if  it  is  not  at  first  efficient. 

Those  whose  stomachs  do  not  become  sour  ;  or  whose  intes- 
tines or  stomachs  may  be  disordered  by  excess  of  bile,  should 
occasionally  take  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid  or  elixer  of  vi- 
triol in  a  glass  of  water.     It  will  decompose  the  bile. 

When  fever  is  produced  by  the  disorder  of  the  stomach,  &c, 
consequent  upon  the  vitiated"  condition  of  the  bile,  or  its  defici- 
ency or  redundancy,  there  are  generally  large  quantities  of  it 
vomited  off,  even  before  a  vomit  is  given  ;  and  hence  arose  the 
name  of  this  class  of  complaints. 

In  fevers  of  this  kind  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  but  is  generally- 
considered  perilous,  as  they  are  apt  to  sink  suddenly  from  a  high, 
inflammatorv  stage  hito  tvphus;  in  whicii  event  the  bleeding 
usually  kills'the  patient  off  It  is  better  to  begm  by  cleansing 
the  bowels  with  a  vomit  and  then  a  gentle  purge.  If  the  skin 
is  moist  after  their  operation  take  10  or  15  drops  of  antimonial 
wine ;  or  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic.  If 
the  stomach  is  irritated  take  8  or  10  drops  (^f  laudanum— or  if 
the  irritation  be  violent  omit  the  tartar  emetic,  andencrease 
the  laudanum  even  to  20  drops.  If  pers]r,ration  con)es  on,  oc 
an  intermission  of  the  fever  is  obtained,  give  peruvian  bark  as 
in  the  case  of  common  ague.  Instead  of  usmg  tvirtar  emetic 
for  a  vomit  in  the  first  instance  it  is  usual  to  take  Ur  J  imes's 
fever  powders  (phosphate  of  antimony  and  lime)  when  they 
can  be  procured. 

They  are  purchased  in  made  up  papers  each  contammg  a 
dose.  When  they  cause  vomiting,  promote  it  by  drinking  Wrirni 
water  or  camomile  tea  :  if  they  cause  looseness  check  it  with 
opium  or  laudanum. 

The  liver  complaint  is  allied  to  the  preceding  ones.  It  is 
usually  cured  by  bleeding,  and  by  applying  blisters  upon  the 
region  of  the  liver ;  or  what  is  preferable  rubbing  rhat  part 
with  mercurial  ointment  even  until  it  produces  salivation ;  like- 
wise taking  calomel  in  small  doses 

FLUX. 
Dysentery  or  bloody  flux  is  most  common  and  most  danger- 
ous in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  yet  it  is  sometimes  preva? 
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Irnt  in  dry  situations.  It  consists  of  griping  pains  in  the  bow- 
els, remitting  and  returning  frequently,  with  evacuations  of 
mucus — sometimes  with  tiie  faeces  in  small  indurated  portions. 
In  tlie  progress  of  the  disorder  tlie  discharges  are  apt  to  be- 
come bloody.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  little  fever  and 
consequent  loss  of  appetite — sometimes  with  vomiting. 

It  is  caused  by  putrid  air,  spirituous  liquors,  acid  or  unripe 
fruit,  acrid  food  or  medicines,  by  whatever  irritates  the  mtes- 
tines  ;  and  one  species  is  caused  by  exposures  which  check  tne 
perspiration.  Sometimes  it  precedes  and  sometimes  it  accom- 
panies fevers,  but  it  is  most  common  as  an  original  discaac. 

The  usual  remedies  are  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  and  a  purge 
of  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  followed  by  2  or  3  grams  of  ipe- 
cacuan  powder  to  cause  sweating,  and  8  or  10  drops  of  lauda- 
num to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  bowels.  Onium  or  laudanum 
if  used  too  freely,  or  if  used  before  the  intestines  are  evacuated 
ot  their  acrid  contents,  have  a  tenden.cy  to  check  the  cure,  and 
even  to  produce  an  exasperated  return  ot  the  complaint. 

Vegetable  jellies  of  staicii,  or  sago,  or  marsh  mall5ws,  are  of 
great  service,  by  sheathing  the  intestines.  Boiled  rice  alone 
iiHS  often  effected  the  cure.  Tonic  astringent  medicines,  sucn 
as  columbo  root,  peruvian  or  oak  bark,  &.c.  ofteii  proauce  nuicn 
benefit  after /uirg'anves  havefiiUy  ofirrated.  The  cold  bath  is 
resorted  to  for  the  same  reasons,  but  it  would  be  injurious  be- 
fore the  purging  has  ceased. 

Pearl  a>h  if  taken  early  appears  to  be  superior  to  evevy  ot;\ ^-r 
medicine  fta-  tiiis  complaint.  It  r^ipidly  neutvaltzes  tiie  aond 
contents  of  the  bowels,  and  exci.es  them  in  such  a  manner  tnat 
they  siieath  tliemselves  v^ith  mucus.  Tlie  dose  may  be  half  a 
tea  spoonful  in  half  a  gill  of  water,  and  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours  until  it  effects  a  cure.  Supercarbonated  soda  (the 
prepared  natron  of  the  shops)  may  be  preferred  br  some,  but 
it  diflers  little  from  the  pearl  ash  in  its  operation.  Vv'hcn  taken 
they  both  leave  a  nauseous  taste  upon  tlie  palate,  but  that  may 
be  instantly  removed  by  washing  the  mouth  witli  vinegar.  The 
vinegar  must  not  be  swailowed.  Along  with  the  pearl  ash  I 
think  it  adviseable  to  use  a  purge,  and  after  that  a  little  opium 
together  ^ith  jellies,  &c. 

XVhile  the  flux  was-prevalentin  West  Pennsylvania  in  1819 
the  common  people,  from  a  few  accidental  cases,  began  to 
conceive  an  extravagant  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  myrtle  wax, 
which  is  boiled  from  the  beri'ies  of  all  the  species  of  the  mvri- 
ca.  As  a  medicine  it  is  precisely  like  the  common  bees  wax- 
Its  whole  effects  result  from  the  circus?  stance  of  its  being  indi- 
jestible  :  in  other  words  its  action  is  mechanical.  It  is  of  some 
service  in  the  last  low  stages  of  flux  when  the  bowels  are  almost 
empty,  and  irritated  by  the  emptiness  :  it  produces  an  agreea- 
ble distention  in  them,  and  by  that  means  enables  them  in  some 
measure  to  recover  their  natural  tone.  Bees- wax  was  a  favou- 
rite remedy  with  old  Dr.  Barton  (of  Philadelphia)  but  it  has 
not  been  very  highly  esteemed  by  other  physicians.  It  produces. 
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no  benefit  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint.    To  be  taken  it  rs 
shaved  tliin  and  supped  with  milk. 

When  in  flux  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  small  and  hard,  with 
an  increase  of  fever  ;  the  urme  high  coloured,  and  a  fixed  pain 
in  the  bowels,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  inflamed. 
The  patient  should  then  be  bled  freely  and  placed  in  a  lub  of 
warm  water,  or  what  is  preferable,  have  a  large  blister  laid 
upon  his  belly.  It  may  also  be  well  to  give  a  clyster  of  30  or 
40  drops  of  laudanum  in  starch  jelly.  In  such  a  situation  me- 
dical aid  should  if  possible  be  procured  immediately. 

In  (iiix  w.nere  the  fever  is  subsiding  or  has  sunfe  into  the  lo'vv 
nervous  kind  (typhus)  where  the  pulse  after  having  been  full, 
hard,  and  strong,  has  become  weak,  then  the  patient  cannot  be 
blqd  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Of  late  years  in  this  country 
the  fevers  in  dysenteric  cases  have  often  sunk  rapidly,  so  that 
bleeding  in  sucii  cases  reqvrlres  a  careful  attention  to  circum- 
stances. 

Where  ilf^z  commences  as  a  cholera  morbus,  that  is  with 
vomiting,  'promote  the  vomiting  witli  warm  drinks,  such  a^ 
CHmonnle  or  mmt  tvas  ;  to  v/hich  may  be  added  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  oHiartshorR — if  the  stomacii  rejects  this  let  it  beg'ven 
c'ysier-.vise.  When  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  cleansed  take 
a  small  pill  of  opium,  if  the  stomach  rejects  it  let  it  be  given 
clysterwkse  until  the  vomiting  be  checked.  Even  as  much  as 
hdf  an  ounce  of  opium  has  been  administered  in  that  way  be- 
fore this  purpose  be  acct..mphshed.  In  obstinate  cases  it  is 
usual  to  bathe  the  feet,  blister  the  legs,  or  belly,  or  to  bathe  it 
with  wine,  opium,  and  camphor  or  spices. 

Exposures  to  cold  often  cause  a  sort  of  dysentery  obstructing 
the  perspiration,  through  th.it  means  producing  inflctmmation 
of  the  bowels  even  when  their  contents  are  not  at  first  acrid. 
Tliose  v.iio  have  slept  upon  the  ground,  or  who  have  been  chil- 
led by  rains,  or  by  fording  stre  ims,  or  the  like  ;  if  they  are  a^.j 
tacked  by  dysentery  immediately  after  such  incidents  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  of  this  kuul.  In  such  cases  let  biood,  and  lay  a 
blister  upon  the  belley  ;  or  as  ,a  substitute  for  a  blister  take  the 
warm  bath,  or  foment  with  wine  or  spirits,  opium,  camphor, 
£cc  as  .in  cholera  morbus.  Give  a  clyster  of  30  or  40  drops  of 
laudanum  in  starh  jelly  :  or  it  maybe  safest  to  precede  these 
remedies  with  an  emetic  and  purge,  togethea  with  the  pearl 
ash. 

p-or  a  haiiitual  flux  take  small  doscsof  rhuba.rb  or  ipecacuan. 
If  they  do  not  remove  it  take  zinc  finely  povvdered,  8  or  10 
grains  at  a  dose. 

The  water  of  the  springs  and  wells  in  the  western  country 
is  often  so  much  impregnated  with  iime  that  it  is  apt  to  give  a 
lax  to  newly  weaned  children ;  and  in  that  way  many  lives  are 
lost  through  ignorance  of  the  cause.  lioiling  the  water  will 
prevent  this  effect,  as  it  will  precipitate  the  hme  by  expelhng 
the  excess  oi  acid  which  holds  it  in  solution.  Hence  tea  and 
cH»ftee  arc  recommended,  but  milk  is  preferable.    If  the  purg- 


iag*  is  obstinate  pares:oric  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a 
day  ;  15  or  20  drops  at  a  time,  until  the  complaint  be  removed. 

And  now  gentle  reader  of  mine  if  you  are  migrating  to  out. 
**  land  of  promise,"  though  I  tremble  at  the  responsibility  un- 
der which  I  write  every  word  of  this  article,  yet  for  your  sake 
I  shall  add  one  word  more  ;  conscious  that  it  is  full  of  jeopardy 
to  myself,  seeing  that  I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who 
in  this  country  have  monopolized  the  title  of  Doctor.  If  you. 
become  sick  in  your  journey  in  any  of  our  cities  or  large  towns 
you  will  of  course  apply  to  a  physician.  As  for  those  medical 
practitioners  whom  you  will  find  in  the  new  settlements  ;  call- 
ed  doctors  by  courtesy,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  conscientious* 
ly  recommend  them  upon  an  average.  However  if  you  shoulcj 
be  forced  to  apply  to  some  of  tkem,  probably  you  will  find  fre- 
quent  occasion  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  that  passage  in  the  an- 
cient scriptures,  which  saith  ♦*  Whoso  sinneth  before  the  Lor4 
i^t  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  a-  physiciaft.'*"  ^ 
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Miles 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

Hamilton 

Nortli  bend  of  the  Alleg 

lieny  -  -        20 

Allegiieny  enters  Pennsyl- 

"vania  -  -         25 

Warren — mouth  of  Cone- 

wango  -  •         20 

Mputli'of  Tonevvlsta  creek  35 
Franklin   at  the  mouth  of 

French  creek  25 

Sandy  cr.  R.  S.  -         10 

Scrubgrass  cr.  R.  S.  8 

Falling  springs  -  3 

Montgomery's  fa'ls  4 

Here  is  a  large  rock  in  the 

jniddJe  of  the  river  ;  ch.  on 

Li.  side 
iE wall's  Defeat,  rocky,  L.  S,  3 
Fattevson's  falls  -  4 

Nicholson's  eddy         -  2 

A  strong  ripple  here,  ch.  R.  S. 
Stump  cr.  E.  S.  -  8 

]*arker'sor  Amberson's  falls  3 

c'li.  on  L.  S. 
Catfish  fiills,  ch.  on  L-  S.       8 
Red-bank  cr.  cli   L.  S  7 

Cumminy's  rock,  ch.  R.  S.  5 
Mahoning  cr.  E.  S.  2 

ch.  on  R.  S. 
Sloan's  ferry  -         14 

Crooked  cr.  E.  S.       -  3 

Nicholson's  falls,  ch.  R.  S.  S 
Kittanning         -         -  7 

Ovving's  island,  ch.  on  R.  S.  4 
Bull  cr  W.  S.  ch.  on  L  S.  3 
Ix)gan's    ferry,    mouth    of 

Pucketv,  ch  on  L.  S.         4 
Hullards  island,  ch.  on  L.S.  4 
Fkim  cr.  E.  S. 
r«rcnd>  cr.  E.  S.  _  -^       2 

cli.  on  L,  S  of  the  island 
Fine  cr.  W.  S.  -5 


Vv'ilson*s  island,  ch.  on  L.  S. 
Pittsburgh ,  •        - 


45 

65 
lOu 

125 
135 
143 
146 
150 


153 
159 
161 

169 
172 

180 
187 
192 
194 

308 

..12 
•15 
22. 
2.b 
22^. 

23u 
237 
250 
242 


FRENCH  CREEK. 
\V^aterford  or  Le  Boeuf 
Outlet  of  Le  Boeuf  lake 
Muddy  creek 
Dead  water  point 
Vfeadviile 
H'ilson's  bend 
Little  Sugar  ci'eek 
Big  Sugar  creek 
Franklin 


Mile^, 


xMONONGAHELA  RIVER 

Clark  sburgh 

Morgantown         -        -      40 
Vir  inia  line  -  4 

Cheat  river  enters  Tl.  S.        4 
Here  is  a  dangei^oiis  shoal, 

and  boats  are  visually  pi' 

loted  through  it. 
Dankard's  cr.  enters  L.  S.    2 
George's  cr.  R.  S.  10 

New  Geneva. 
Greensburgh,  opposite. 
Big  White ly  cr.  L.  aS. 
Little  Whitely  cr.  L.  S. 

ch.  middle. 
Browr'r  run,  R.  -S*. 
Middle  run,  R.  -S*.      - 

c!i.  near  L.  S. 
Cats  run,  ch.  in  mid. 
Muddy  cr.  L.  S. 
Here  are  two  Jish   dams,  ch. 

oj  the  1st  near  middle  ;  of 

the  2d  R.  S. 
Pen  mile  creek,  L.  S.  7 

I     ch.  is  a  chuie  in  the  mid, 
Fredrick  town  -  1 

James  Crawford's  ripple        1 

ch,  near  the  mid. 
Josiah  Crawford's  ripple       5 

cli.  near  the  mid. 
Dunlap's  cr.  R.  .S'  -         5 

liRuwxsviLLE,  Redstone. 
iiedstone  cr.  R.  S.  1 

Pigeon  cr.  L,  S.  ch.  inmid,  ISlllO 
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Willlamsport. 

rarkin son's  mill,  R-  S. 
cr.  in  the  mid. 

MFailand's  ferry 

Elizabeth  town 

Peter's  creek  L.  5". 
ch.  close  to  L.  S. 

M'Keesport,  R.  S. 

Turtle  creek 

Jjist  aborve  the  month  there  is 
a  long  ripple — at  the  head 
of  it  ch.  is  R.  side,  near 
the  middle  ch.  is.  L.  side, 
at  the  lower  end  it  returns 
to  the  B.  side 

Braddock's  fields,  R.  S. 

Nine  mile  run 

Gordon's  ferry,  now  Cal- 
houn's 

Four  mile  bar, 
ch.  R-  S.  until 

Pittsburgh 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to 

the  inoiith  of  the  Ohio. 
An  island  opposite  the  mouth 

of  the  Illinois 
Island  2.  ch.  left  side. 
Island  3.    .      do. 
Island  4.  ch.  right  side. 
Island  5.         do. 
Island  6  ch.  both  sides. 
]Missourl  river  -         18 

Du  Hois,  or  Wood  river  left 

side. 
Islands  7  and  8.   between 

Sancere's    ouse,  R.  5 
■■Here  is  a  large  sand  bar  ch. 

both  sides 
Island  9  ch.  right  side 
Mess  river,         do. 
St.  Louis  -  li) 

Island  11  ch.  both  sides 
Cahok^a  river 
Vitepush,  ch  right  side 
Island  12         do. 

13         do. 

Phdip  Fmes's 
Merrimack,  right  side 
Islands  14  &  15  ch  between 
Little    Plateen;    rock  and 

ereek. 


31113 

6119 
121 
124 

129 
134 


136 
138 

140 
143 

41147 


19 


22 


42 


58 


>Ii]es, 
[sland  16  ch.  leftside 
— —    17  ch.  right  side 

18        do. 

Here  is  a  bar  at  the  foot  of 

the  isla?id.  ch.  right  side 
Herculaneum  -  6    64 

Islands  19  &  20  ch  R   side       | 
Rig  Piatteen  ;  rock  and  cr.  5    69 
Island  21  on  left  side  I 

a  bar  opposi-ie,  ch.  bet-ween 
Fort  Cuartres  -  15    84 

St.  Genevif  ve,  rig-ht  side       8    92 
Island  22  ch.  left  side 

23  ch.  both  sides 

34  ch.  right  side 

Gabarre  creek    do. 

Islands  25  &  26  ch.  R.  S. 

Ferry 

Kaskaskias 

Islands  27,  21  k  29,  ch.  L. 

Camp  Houdy 

S  .  Lora  river,  right  side 

ands  30  &.  31  ch.  L.  S 
Kaskaskias,  or  Occoa  river, 

ch.  left  side  -         18 11© 

Flin's  feiTV  I 

Islands  32'k  S3  ch.  R.  side 
Uiver  St    Mary  left  side         4  114 
Island  34  near         do. 

35 

36  &  37  ch.  between 

38  ch,  both  sides 

vmite  river,  right  side 

Island  39  ch.     "    do. 

40  ch.  both  sides 

»4l  ch  do. 

Calvin's  creek  do. 
Obraz  river  do. 
Grand  tower,  a  rock  near 

right  side  ch.   L,  side  of    ) 

the  rock  -  2 140 

Island  42   near  right  side     j 

and  bar  ch.  between  them    j 
Riviere  de  la  Pomme  R.  S.    3.145 
Muddy   or  Au  Vase  river, 

leftside  -  l!l44 

Shawnee  town,  right  side     2  146 
hland  43  ch.  do. 

—  44  ch.  do, 

—  45  ch.  do. 

—  46  ch.  do. 
Devil's  island,  ch.  do.  18164 
Cape  Gii-ardeau,    do.  4!l^& 
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6134 
4138 
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Miles.  Mile*.- 


Island  48  cli.  right  side 

49  cli.  both  sides 

50  ch.  right  side 

Cape  La  Rrnch'e  right  side  4  172 
Island  51  close  to  light  side 

. 52  ch.  both  sides 

..,. —    53  ch.  left  side 

54  do. 

55  ch.  both  sides 

Tyawapatia  cr.  right  side     8-180 


\  cluster  of  five  islands 

ch .  left  side 
Island  61  at  the  Grand  Turn 
[     ch.  both  sides  -         15 

Threa  islands, 

ch,  i-ound  both  sides 
Three  islands, 
\     ch.  both  aides 
I'sland  68  ch.  right  side 
iMouth  of  the  Ohio  18 
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Rates  of  Fare  established  by  the  Mississippi  Steam  Boat^, 
Upward  passage. 

New  Orleans  to  Natchez         -  -  - 

to  Wavrenton         -  -      •      . 

to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis 
to  Fort  Pickering 
to  the  Little  Prairie 
to  New  Madrid 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river 
to  Shawneetown 
to  Henderson  (Red  Banks) 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
Children  under  2  years  of  age  quarter  price  : 
laalf  price  ;  servants  half  price;  v/ay  passengers  12^  cents  peir 
mile. 

Downward  Passag'e. 
Erom  the  Falls  to  Henderson 

to  Shawneetown 
to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
to  New  Madrid 
to  Little  Prairie 

to  Chickasaw  Bluffs  (in  fort  Pickering)  SO 
to  St.  Fr  incis  -  -  35 

to  VVairenton  -  -  -       SO- 

to  Natchez  -  -  »  6& 

to  New  Orleans       -  -  •      |^. 

"Children,  servants  and  way  passengers  as  above. 


Miles. 

dolls. 

315 

30 

413 

35 

845 

75 

906 

80 

1045 

85 

lors 

90 

1140 

95 

1215 

100 

1300 

105 

110 

125 

from  2-to  1^ 

2i  cents 

peir 

Sio 

li 

50 

15 

-      20 

22  50 

25 

ERRORS  AKD  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  Ohio  Pilot. 

•Pag-e  14,  line  15,  the  direction  is  to  cross  over  the  river  to  the  leife 
shore  below  the  foot  of  Ilog  island.  That  channel  has  been 
ciosed  up  by  sand  since  this  was  printed  Vfter  passing  tlie 
point  of  Whites'  bar  vou  '.r.ust  now  ran  parallel  with  the  right 
shore — keeping  to  the  right  of  Middleton  bar. 

Page  14,  line  29,  it  is  stated  that  hogRto~iV}i  bar  throws  within  5  yards 
of  the  R.  shore      It  shotild  he  25  yards. 

Page  15,  line  19,  the  directions  in  passing  the  lower  part  of  Kneas- 
lys'  cluster  should  run  thus^~In  the  lower  chut(  keej)  the  large 
rock  on  your  right  10  yards  distant  :  then  for  about  15  yards, 
&c  The  last  part  of  t*;e  paragraph  relative  to  the  rock  in  the 
foot  of  the  chute  *is  a  mistake. 

Page  18,  hue  26.  Little  Grave  creek  (3^  miles  below  Putney)  there 
is  no  bar  at  its  mouth  as  is  represented  in  the  chart ;  but  there 
is  a  bar  in  the  niiddle  of  the  river  half  a  mile  above  it.  Cliannel 
on  the  right  side. 

Page  28.  line  11.  The  logs  opposite  the  head  of  Brusli  Creek  island 
do  not  lie  on  a  bar,  us  is  stated  ;   Tlicy  lie  in  deep  water. 

Page  30,  5  lines  from  the  foot.  Instead  of  a  rockj  bar  opposite  Big 
bone  lick — read  a  large  sand  bar. 

Page  oo.     The  chart  is  I'.ere  turned  the  upper  end  down. 

ERRORS,  &c.  m  THE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Vf.^e  A7,  1'ne  9,  West  longitude  of  Pennsylvania  instead  of  o°  Sf 
should  be  stated  4*^  37'. 

Page  51,  line  21.  Pyamunting  creek.  The  name  is  thus  spelled  hi 
our  books  and  maps,  but  I  am  told  by  a  person  from  the  neigh-v 
bourhoud  of  it  that  it  should  be  Pymatuning. 

Page  75^  line  25.  Maumee  or  Maurice  iiver — call  it  always  Mau- 
mee,  for  there  is  another  Maurice  ^iver  in  the  N.  W.  Territory. 

Page  99.  line  12.  The  line  which  runs  west  from  the  south  end  of 
lake  -Michigan  is  stated  as  separating  Indiana  from  the  N.  Wes- 
tern territory.  It  did  so  ;  but  by  t.he  last  act  of  congress  on 
that  subject  it  is  made  to  separate  Indiana  from  Ulinoins. 

Page  lv'7,  hue  20.  Jefiersonville  is  not  the  largest  town  in  Indianji 
but  the  third  or  fourth  in  size. 

Page  107,  line  3  from  the  bottom.  Harmony  is  not  in  Gibson  coun* 
ty,  but  in  Posey,  as  is  stated  in  the  statistical  table,  page  106. 

Page  128  line  9  from  the  bottom.  In  some  of  the  copies  the  word 
Tow.vs  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  right  hand  coiumn  instead  of 
Counties. 

Page  137,  Ime  2  from  the  bottom,  for  latter  read  lathe 

Page  147,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  Foud  du  lac  react  Fond  du  Iap» 


274  ERRORS  AND  CORRECTIONS: 

Page  153,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  for  Xandoessee  rend  Xaudoessee. 
Page  166.  The  hefid  hne  Michigan  Territory  runs  by  mistake  over, 
the  article  W.  Viririnia  in  some  of  the  copies. 


Page  193,  last  line,  for  delegates  read  delegate. 

Page  194,  line  10  from  the  bottOMi.     The  distance  of  the  month  of 

the  Kenhawa  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  stated  at  693  miles. 

Ii  is  685. 
Page  200,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  for  Tangipaho  read  Tongipaho. 
P:ige  201;  line  18.  for  Cot  island  re:id  Cat  island. 
Page  202,  line   14  fronn  the  buttwm.  for  Baton  Range  read  Baton 

Rouge.     Same  page  line  11  from  the  bottom,  for  Tongpaho 

read  Tongipaho. 
Page  204,  lines  4,  5,  and  10,  for  Alchafalaya  r^ad  Atchifalaya. 
Page  206,  hne  3  from  the  bottom,  for   Echor  a  Cheve    reud    Ecof 

a,  Chene. 
Page  209,  line  11,  for  wa+erread  matter. 
Page  212,  hne  26,  for  promonade  read  promenade. 
Page  213,  line  9,  for  when  read  where. 
Page  215,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  dele  should.     Same  page  line  25 

for  face  read  base. 
Page  216,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  price  of  cotton,  for  75  cts.  per 

lb.  read  15. 
Page  218,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  above  read  below. 
Rage  2 19  line  8,  tor  P  )ngipaho  read  Tongipaho. 
Page  220,  line  12,  for  Coasa  read  Coosa — or  rather  should  be  spelled 

Coozih. 
Page  222,  last  line,  for  north  read  south. 

[In  printing  the  article  on  Kentucky,  the  following  description  of 
Prankfort  was  scjmehow  overlooked.  It  should  have  been  given 
in  page  179  immediately  before  Maysville.] 

FawKTOHTis  s'tuated  on  the  Kentucky  river,  60  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Ohio,  in  N.  lat.  38°  14',  W.  long.  7^  40'  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  government,  but  not  otherwise  a  place  of  much 
consequence.  The  country  ar./undit  is  far  inferior  io  the  viciniiy 
of  Lexngton,  both  in  beauty  and  t'ertiHty.  The  river  bottoms  near 
i-  are  low,  broad  and  subject  to  inundation-^of  course  the  stagnating 
v.'atersin  the  warm  seasons  cause  bilif)us  complaints — but  since  the 
flats  have  been  drained  the  place  is  perfectly  healthy.  This  change 
seems  to  have  great  influence  on  the  present  prosperity  of  the  town. 

It  has  a  state  house  of  rough  marble  86  feet  by  54^  and  three  stories 
in  height,  besides  a  court  house,  jail,  £<fc.  superior  to  the  generality 
of  buildings  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  Penetentiary  covers 
one  acre  of  ground  and  us-ially  contains  from  40  to  80  convicts. — 
'I'hree  newspapers — the  Palladium,  Argus,  and  Pulse  are  printed 
here.  A  chain  bridge  has  been  erected  over  the  river  opposite  to 
the  town. 
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